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A Royal Fabric for 
King Winter 


()UnE the correct cloth for winter 
© outing, where style and comfort 
are desired, is 


FORESTRY CLOTH 


(SHADE 265) 


Truly a man’s fabric, yet finding equal 
favor among out-door women, because 
of its correctness, warmth and elegance. 


FORESTRY CLOTH, the Government standard for U. S. Forest 
Service, is a strictly all-wool, unfinished worsted. Firm of 
weave, a beautiful gray-green in color, and soft and pliable in 
texture, it affords perfect protection in all weathers and is the 
exclusive choice of clubs and leading sportsmen everywhere. 
For motoring, driving, golfing, etc., there is OLIVAUTO 
CLOTH, a medium-weight, olive-brown serge, admirably suited 
to out-door wear, except in extreme cold. 

Any custom tailor or store can obtain FORESTRY CLOTH 
or OLIVAUTO CLOTH for you. They are obtainable also in 
correct sporting garments from Abercrombie & Fitch Co., Rus 
sell Uniform Co., New York, and other outfitters, If you have 
difficulty in finding, write for samples. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm.M.Wood, President. 





Cur Outing Blankets, nn 
various weights and col- 


Selling Agency: 
American Woolen Co. of New York, 
American Woolen Building, 18th to 
19th Streets, on 4th Avenue, New York 


ors, are made to meet the 
requirements of camp life. 
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WHANG AWAY * THROUGH THE RICE RUSHES * * *.” 
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CHASING “QUACKS” ON THE FIRST 
DAY OF THE SEASON 


THEODORE MACKLIN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY F. E. COLBURN AND THE AUTHOR 
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Duek shooting! Yes, that suggestive, 
heart thrilling phrase that puts all the 
‘‘nep’’ of past trips into your bones, in 
spite of the many times you have been 
chilled to the marrow and soaked to the 
skin. Can there be any sport more en- 
the old 


marsh or pole through the myriad wa- 


joyable than to tramp over 


terways between the tall, clumped rushes 
of the early fall shooting grounds? What 
thrill is greater than that which comes 
as a swift-winged teal darts past, just 
missing the tops of the willow-green rice 
grass? Can anyone ask for greater 
pleasure than to slip silently through 
the amid the graceful 


open channels 


reeds, jumping the fat young mallards, 


those plump drakes with the 
green just showing through the dull 
gray of their duckling feathers? There’s 
nothing like it! To the hunter of water- 


fowl the first of the season is food to the 


young 


hungry, as a pistol crack to the fast 


track runner. That happy day hastens 


him from all the duties of town or farm 
and otf he 
eround. 


goes for the old shooting 

There are several methods employed 
in duck shooting in the prairie states. 
The marshy sloughs or prairie ponds 
with tall 
rich grounds for the 
little teal. In the 
early days of the season, during Sep- 


crown rushes and rice 
afford 


wary 


eTass 

feeding 
blue winged 
tember, these plump little waterfowl are 
seen basking in the warm sun or splash- 
ing and frolicking about in the shallow 
places where water cress and lily pads 
lend variety to the patches of open wa- 
And it 
season when tramping after ducks is a 
You 
heavy clothes that make you slow and 
No decoys are 


ter. is during this time of the 


real pleasure. have no need for 


awkward in shooting. 
Dressed in the dead grass 
and 


necessary. 
color of the common hunting suit 
stuek into a pair of long hip boots the 


hunter steals about from pond to pond. 
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“e¢ * * WHERE OUR PUSH POLE CAME IN 
HANDY.” 





Here a little rise hides him from view as 
he erawls and finally squirms flat on 
his stomach until in range, when jump- 
ing to his feet he drops a bird as the 
flock of six or seven scuttle off over the 
rushes. And then a walk to another 
pond gives opportunity for the imagina- 
tion to work its fanciful whims. You im- 
agine that a nice flock is sitting on the 
edge of yonder slough, with their heads 
and necks drawn close to their bodies 
as they sit silently lined up in the warm 
sun or clumped on some soft wet point. 


And when you reach that pond there is 
not a bird in sight. You hunt and 
tramp the rushes, but no birds are 
found. And then just as you leave for 
another marsh hole a few low whistle- 
like drills draw your attention to the 
bunch as they jump from back of you. 
And all at once it dawns on you that 
those little hummocks on the shore and 
rounded stones in the edge of the water 
were really ducks. And that’s the way 
it goes. Fun and enough misses and a 
small enough bag at night to always 
make the sport enchanting. It is not the 
number shot that thrills the true sports- 
man but the few successful clean kills, 
the outing and the joy of nature itself. 

To the nimrod who fortunately hies 
himself off to some favorite lake a boat 
is the necessity he must either hire or 
own. Long hip boots are much needed 
and for certain seasons of the year such 
as late fall, decoys and a well-tuned 
duck eall add variety and ease to his 
suecess. For early fall shooting a re- 
triever is a very helpful comrade. The 
diffieulty most often experienced is the 
loss of a large number of cripples and 
carelessly marked falls. The lakes are 
very often low in the early fall and the 
rushes very tall. They are very dense, 
so much so that a boat cannot be poled 
through them while at the same time 
wading among them is decidedly uncer- 
tain, at least if the wader expects to 
reach his boat again with the soles of 
his feet dry. Who can’t remember in- 
stances where one started out from the 
boat—the water only knee-deep—when 
suddenly a soft spot in the peat gave 
way and an ugly hole engulfed the 
greater part of his anatomy. And who 
said hip boots were.of any use then? 
A good retriever, however, takes away 
this element of getting wet feet. How- 
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ever, that is not saying that the boat 
won’t tip over or that you won’t get 
fancy with the acrobatics or any other 
antics that end with your hunting the 
bottom of the lake for your old pump 
gun. And by the way, hunting with a 
camera is a sort of new sport that has 
shooting done a mile as far as fear of 
upsetting is concerned, but that’s anoth- 
er tale. 

Well, it was duck shooting! Did you 
ever turn out for the first day of the 
season? Have you ever chucked that 
old bunch of shooting junk into the old- 
est suitcase that you could find, and 
chased that pair of leaky old boots down 
to the shoe store for some more patch- 
work, and rattled eight boxes of shells 
up from somewhere—maybe bought ’em 
on faith from some pinched-faced, good- 
hearted old hardware man who believed 
firmly that the pay would not be forth- 
coming for many a day? Have you beat it 
out of town on the last train on the day 
before the first of the season and rattled 
over smooth, dusty country roads half 
the night, and then tossed and rolled on 
the bed in some good farmer’s tent the 
rest of the night till 4 o’clock, dream- 
ing and wondering if there were any 
ducks out yonder on the lake to make 
excitement for the morning? That is 
just what my pal and I did. 

Fred was one of those jolly, good-na- 
tured, easy-going sort of chaps who 
could grin, clear to smile, sometimes as 
far as the corners of his ears, and once 
I heard he had even exceeded that. A 
happy stout farmer was waiting at the 
depot platform when Fred and I tum- 
bled off the train. In a half hour we 
were rumbling along in a light -spring 
wagon, sometimes at a trot and often 
at a steady walk. 

‘*And how far is it out there did you 
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say to the lake?’’ asked my pal, and 


Meyers answered, turning sideways in 


the seat, ‘‘It’s some eleven miles; yes, 
just eleven miles from town, Woolstock 
to Little Chieago.’’ ‘‘Ha! Ha! Little 
Chicago! Well, well, they’ve got a Chi- 
out 
they?’’ laughed 
friend began to explain. 


ago here in the cornfields, have 


Fred, as our farmer 
‘*Yes, there’s 
hall at the 


eross-roads, and a few groves of trees.’ 


a store and a Woodman 


‘*For heaven’s sake,’’ asked my com- 


‘ 


panion, ‘‘do we go that far to get to the 


es 











‘““* © © FRED GOT HIS CHANCE TO PLAY DOG 
—YOU CAN BET.” 

lake?’’ ‘‘Yes, the lake is another mile 

and a half yet,”’ 

how far have we come?’’ I asked, after 


added Meyers. ‘‘ And 
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an hour hed slipped away. ‘‘ Let me see, 
the next crossing—at the next corner it 
will be just four and a half miles; you 
know the first crossing was only a half 
mile from town.’’ We drove on and on, 
and Fred got busy with his hot air. He 
actually got that old farmer friend of 
ours to laughing like some young kid. 
And still we drove on. 

Well, anyway, Fred was reeling out 
tales of woe and laughter, stories about 
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road and I was found sprawling after it. 
The remainder of the trip Fred took it 
upon himself to see that I kept hold of 
something solid. Meyers thought I’d 
got a drop or two of red-eye, but the fact 
was that Fred’s hot air blew me off. 
Well, we got to the lake and our host 
—the who had come for 
showed us the way to our bed in the big 
tent. 
large that a tent had become a necessary 


man Le 


Yes, his household had grown so 
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* * TO SCOUT ABOUT THROUGH THE RICE GRASS * * *.” 


fish as long as—well, I’ll bet you you 


ean’t beat ’em. At last he struck a ter- 
rifie tale and just as he reached his eli- 
max Meyers’ spring wagon hit a bump 
and I, poor laughing fool that I was, 
bouneed one bounce too much, for I did 
not hit the I missed the boat 


poles tied to one side of the rig, hit the 


wagon. 


ground and somehow did not get run 
over by the boat-cart dragging in the 
it’s always the joke 


rear. My camera 


box—went rattling to the side of the 


attachment to the farm. Otherwise the 
hunters might have been compelled to 
roost out by the hay pile or somewhere 
in Meyers’ big haymow. Did you ever 
see a bunch of hunters sound asleep in 
a tent—seven beds with two fellows in 
each? It was a sight. There were sure 
to be a bunch on the lake in the morn- 
ing. 

‘‘Ay, Kelly!’’ called. Meyers, as he 
lifted the tent-flap and lighted us in 
with a lantern, ‘‘you fellows left a bed 
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for these men?’’?’ And Meyers hollered 
again and pretty soon Kelly crawled 
from the covers, his eyes blinkin’ as he 
drawled a ‘‘yes’’ and serambled into 
bed with two other boys. We hurried to 
bed and tried to sleep. At 


semi-succeeded, yes, that’s what I mean. 


last we 


At least I kept wakin’ up and wonder- 
ing if it was time to get out. Finally 
I was dead to the world until some yap 
blurted, ‘‘ Only 


Just two 


struck a mateh and 


twenty minutes past two!’’ 
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it up and slung it out of the tent. Then 
a match was struck. ‘‘Only three-ten,’’ 
announced Kelly. So we slept on, those 
of us who could. 

At last Meyers called 


fourteen hunters got busy in the dim 


breakfast. and 


lantern light. Breakfast was good in the 
old farmhouse but hunting was our main 
object. In short order we were dragging 
boats out to the lake shore and seatter- 
**What time is 


sunrise ?’’ hollered Fred to Meyers as we 


ing out over the lake. 
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“* © © UP TO ME TO PLAY RETRIEVER * * *.” 


minutes sinee Fred 
By George, it was 


hours and twenty 
and I hit the hay. 
hard to get asleep Suddenly a 
durn’d rooster let out a terrible rattle 
and woke every last hunter 
‘““That blamed Kelly 
fetched a rooster into the tent last 
night for an alarm clock,’’ snorted 
Harmsley, in an offended, sleepy tone. 
And then the old cock pealed forth an- 
other chime of rooster from his husky 
red throat, just before a fellow grabbed 


again. 


. of ‘‘erow’’ 
in that tent. 


started away. ‘‘Five twenty-eight—and 


don’t shoot before the law’s out,’’ ad- 
vised our host. 

Out on the lake were dozens of boats. 
Fred sat in the front end and I poled 
out through the tall, bushy rushes. Did 
you say fun? Well, I should guess so! 
The dim light, for it was only a quarter 
till five when we left shore, the dull, 
gvhostlike rice grass, the colored eastern 
sky, all enchant the scene and make the 
hunter’s heart throb with deep, silent 








“* *© © THE SPOT WHERE HE LAST SAW IT ®* ® °.” 


excitement. And then the battle began— 
not at five-twenty-eight, but at a few 
moments till five. Some ever-present 
lawbreaker started the ducks before it 
was light enough to connect with the 
frightened flocks. Some flew high and 
others darted past just over the rushes. 


A whizz and one would pass over a few 


feet distant. And the shooting in- 
ereased and grew louder and louder. 
Now and then a dull thwack announced 
the suecess of some nearby hunter as his 
bird hit the water. 

Fred and I poled into a thick clump 
of rice grass and waited for our chance. 
But our chances were scarce and our 
kills still rarer. At 8 o’clock we had 
but one duck—a fat little blue winged 
teal. It was great sport to whang away 
as the teal darted through the rice 
rushes, but as for ducks in the boat, why, 
we might just as well have stood on 
shore. Only too soon, however, the 
shooting died down. The ducks had 
either been driven away or forced, 
through their excessive flying, to rest in 


the tall rushes. In fact we could see 
them dart swiftly into a marshy peat 
bog in the center of the lake—a spot 
where it was impossible to either wade or 
pole a boat. 

The fat young ducks had grown tired 
of flying to such an extent that they had 
to rest, and consequently the shooting 
was all over except for the occasional 
duck that might be jumped from among 
the rice grass. So we started out to 
jump our game. Fred resumed his 
place in the bow with his trusty auto- 
matie in constant readiness. Poling was 
my long suit, so we started to hunt. Wall 
Lake is rush-grown, and, according to 
season, either deep or shallow. As usu- 
al, in the fall, it was low. The rushes 
were very tall and thick. Long, winding 
channels connected countless little open 
patches where beautiful white water 
lilies rose from their groups of bright, 
round leaves. Here and there a big, 
round muskrat house.looked good to 
Fred, and at last he persuaded me to 
let him make one his headquarters. With 
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his long hip boots it was easy to wade 
out for any ducks that Dame Fortune 
might bring to his lucky shot. As for me 
I promised to scout about through the 
rice grass and see if I could jump or 
sneak upon the worn-out young ducks. 
As luck would have it 
worked very well. 
swished past me too close for a 


our scheme 
Now and then a teal 
shot 
but happily in good shooting distance of 
my pal. And then it was up to me to 
play retriever and bring his game to 
bag. Sometimes I could wade out after 
a single while Fred directed me toward 
the spot where he last saw it. 
times the fat little blue-wings fell in 
open patches or drifted into the rushes, 
where our in 
handy. And after while just as I was 
growing fond of my job of hide-and-go- 
seek in the rushes after blackheads and 
all the rest Fred got wise to my fun and 
had to take a trial at it himself. And 


Some- 


push-pole came real 


Fred got his chance to play dog for me, 


you can bet! Say, did you ever see a 
fellow try to pole a boat for the first 
time? Well, it’s rich. The front never 
goes where it’s supposed to. If you don’t 
believe me, just call up my pal and ask 
him. Well, he got tired, just as I told 
him he would. So he came for me. We 
left the rat house and I poled on and 
on under bending rice grass, through 
narow places and between the rushes. 
But, strange to say, we saw no more 
ducks. 

We soon stopped again. It was in 
another clump of rice grass, too. To the 
north were hunters, some with decoys 
and others without. Right east of us were 
two fellows with some fine live wild 
mallard decoys. They kept calling. and 
quacking and chuckling among them- 
selves, making enough noise for a hun- 
dred mallards. 
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All around us there were duck shoot- 
ers, or, rather, I should say duck hunt- 
ers. In one open spot a few hundred 
yards long we counted sixteen hunters in 
half as many boats, all waiting for some 
unlucky, forlorn teal that might happen 
along. Well, we stopped and waited our 
turn. There was a durn sight more hol- 
lerin’ and talking than there was duck 
shooting by that time, too, believe me. 
The fellows across the open water were 
None of 


them had any ducks to boast of. 


cutting up at a great rate. 


‘‘Harmsley ain’t shot a duck today !”’ 
shouted Kelly, at the top of his voice. 
‘‘He ain’t, eh?’’ yelled back Harmsley, 
‘*T’ll bet you he shot some blackheads !’’ 

‘*Yes, by d——, they had white bills, 











«“* © © IN THE GOOD OLD FARM HOUSE * * * 
DINNER WAS WAITING * * a 

too!’’ hollered another chap. And then 

Fred wanted to know what sort of a 

duck had a white bill and was called a 
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blackhead, and I had to tell him that a 
mud hen answered to the description. 


And what do you suppose my pal want- 
ed to do? Shoot blackheads! 
that meant that it was up to me to start 
As we left, the 
across the open pateh still kept holler- 


Of course 


poling again. fellows 


ing. Every flock of dueks, every bunch 
of snipe, gulls or other birds ealled forth 
a peal of thunder and a barrel of shot 
from those pals of ours. They shot at 
everything that had a bill or feathers. 
But left 


blackheads, and we got it. too. 


we had for business with the 
Ineciden- 
tally we jumped some nice ducks, bring- 


flock of 
sight. I 


ing some to bag. One time a 


mallards eame in 
jerked out the old duek eall that had 


given me such fun in days agone. My, 


seventeen 











“e ¢ * NOT SO BAD AFTER ALL.” 


but it’s fun to get them mallards to an- 
swering and eirelin’ closer and closer 
It’s a rare pleasure to 


every minute. 


OUTDOOR 


LIFE 





“* * * AND STALL UP TO THE OLD 
FARM PUMP * * *,” 


erouch low and make those elear, true 
tones that bring Mr. Greenhead in close 
But they did not do it 
Some auto- 


to your pump. 
this time. lueky sport’s 
matie drilled out a rattle of five sharp 
reports, and our flock, after some more 
flying, lit a quarter of a mile away. We 
started after them and after a long time 
poling sneaked up _ close 
enough so that when the flock tumbled 
with a loud ‘‘quack! quack!’’ from the 
reeds, Fred tumbled one with the first 
But at last noon and dinner time 
Up there in the good old 
farmhouse a hot dinner was waiting for 
us. We went in for it, too. Yes, we had 
a few ducks, not so bad after all. But 
the weather had grown hot and many of 
the fellows were preparing to leave the 
lake. Even Fred and I were persuaded 
to start for town in time to eatch the 
evening train. 

Tt was dinner next. 


of tedious 


shot. 


had come. 


Ah! did you ever 
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come in dirtv and hungry from the lake 
and stall up to the old farm pump and 
take a good wash? My, it seemed good 
to get busy with the cool water and clean 
up again. We ate plenty, too. There 
was good meat and potatoes, delicious 
salad and tomatoes. That coffee with 
rich cream was a treat for anyone. And 
the cake was good enough for the bold- 
est nimrod that ever set feet in a duck 
We ate in 
table seated only ten. 
we enjoyed it keenly. 


boat. relays, because the 
But nevertheless 


The pleasure of 
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seeing so many fellows—ail enthusiasts 


on the ‘*quaeck”’ 


line and all tumbling 
in and working for the same thing, all 


jolly and good-natured was an experi- 
ence well worth while, let alone the spert 
of shooting. That afernoon we hauled 
the boat up to the corn-erib and left it 
And 
after a while our host hitched up the 
and after bidding all the buneh 


hanging overhead for next time. 


team 
farewell we left one more ‘‘first day of 
the season’’ a pleasant memory of the 


past. 











These 
bison us 


photographs were 


they were being driven 


A HERD OF BUFFALO PHOTOGRAPHED IN COLORADO WHILE CHANGING 
HOMES. 


taken by H. 


across the 


H. Wi'tes of 


to the Trinchera estate in Southern Colorado. 


Aguilar, Colo., of a drove of 


country (near Aguilar) from Texas 





























SHISHALDIN VOLCANO. 


A BERING SEA STORY 


J. E. THWAITES 


We are seudding for shelter back to 
the little open bight in the coast that for 
three days has afforded us indifferent 
shelter from the gale raging over Ber- 
ing Sea. This is the second time in fif- 
teen hours that the ‘‘Old Man’’ has gone 
out beyond Cape Mordvinoff to take a 
look at the weather, and it is the second 
time that the howling tempest and the 
erashinge Roman-nosed breakers have 
sent us seuttling back to our safe but ex- 
anchorage. 
the 
Island. 


To the eastward, ascending almost from 


ceedingly uncomfortable 
Now we are here, storm-bound on 


northwestern shore of Unimak 


our, anchorage, rises beautiful Shishal- 
din Voleano, said to~ be the most sym- 
peak on the North 
Pure white it is, 


metrical» voleanic 
Ameri “an continent. 
almost from the water’s edge to where, 
ten thousand feet above us, there issues 
from its slender peak a thin black line 


of smoke. To the left of Shishaldin rises 
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rugged Mount Isanotsky with its sheer 
precipices and black ridges protruding 
through the glistening white of its ever- 
iasting snows. 

To the southward rises the lone corru- 
gated peak, Pogrumno Voleano, keeping 
watch over Unimak Pass and the Aleu- 
tian Islands beyond. Anon Pogrumno ex- 
changes light signals with its noisy sister, 
Akutan Voleano, some fifty miles across 
Akutan in turn 
transmits these of the Gods 
from voleano to voleano from Mount 
Redout on the east, to the last voleanic 
outpost to the west, a distance of fifteen 
hundred miles without a break. 

Immediately beside us great grassy 
slopes extend from the bald bluffs 
bordering the sea to where the great 
snowy fields merge into the everlasting 
snows of the peaks beyond, while there 
is not a single tree for hundreds of miles. 
Patches of willow and alder bushes alter- 


ie sea to the westward. 
tl a to the westward 
messages 
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nate with fields of native grass, and from 
the ship we can see numerous bands of 
wild caribou feeding, unmolested by man 
or beast. 

Yesterday five of the more venture- 
some of our young men lowered a boat. 
braved the fierce willowas that swept 
the surface of the water, and rowed 
ashore to get a closer look at a band of 
earibou. Landing at the mouth of a 
beautiful little creek they climbed the 
bluffs along its border and viewed eari- 
bou to their hearts’ content, finally 
chasing them out of sight over a neigh- 
boring ridge. Returning to their boat, 
they steered for the ship. In the mean- 
time the wind had 
now blowing a gale in a direction perpen- 
dicular to their course to the ship. Man- 
fully they struggled at the oars while 
flying salt spume cut their faces like 
sleet. Onward rushed the little sea-otter 


freshened and was 


boat but not in the direction of the ship. 
Pull as they would, the boat drifted in 
wind and tide, past the ship and out to- 
ward the open sea. 


Round they came 
and all energy was bent on driving the 
boat against the gale toward the ship, 
but slowly they backed out to sea. 
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Night was coming on, their boat was 
rapidly taking water over the side in the 
form of spray, and things began to look 
serious. But watchful had 
and followed their Steam 
was gotten up and a number of small 
stout lines gotten ready. When the mate 
saw that the boat would not pass within 
reach of a heaving line he hastily fast- 
ened one of the lines to a life buoy which 
he threw overboad. The tide drifted the 
buoy out toward the boat and the men 


eyes seen 


movements. 


in the boat bent all their energies toward 
holding their own until the buoy could 
reach them. Bending on new lines, the 
mate let out farther and 
father until it came within reach of the 
the boat. ‘‘I 
shouted. 


the buoy 
man in the bow of ean 
reach it,’’ he Thereupon the 
men, who by this time were nearly ex- 
At the instant 


he reached for the buoy a savage wave 


hausted, ceased rowing. 


dashed the bow of the boat high into the 
air and he missed it. By the time the 
boat righted itself the buoy was several 
feet away, and again all hands bent fran- 
tically to the oars. Once more the mate 
sprang to the rescue. Seizing the long 


line that hung near, he bent it onto the 
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SHISHALDIN VOLCANO. 


A BERING SEA STORY 


J. E. THWAITES 


We are seudding for shelter back to 
the little open bight in the coast that for 
three days has afforded us indifferent 
shelter from the gale raging over Ber- 
ing Sea. This is the second time in fif 
teen hours that the ‘‘Old Man’’ has gone 
out beyond Cape Mordvinoff to take a 
look at the weather, and it is the second 
time that the howling tempest and the 
erashing Roman-nosed breakers have 
sent us seuttling back to our safe but ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable anchorage. 
the 


Island. 


Now we are here, storm-bound on 
northwestern shore of Unimak 

To the eastward, ascending almost from 
our, anchorage, rises beautiful Shishal- 
din Voleano, said to’ be the most sym- 
metrical 


voleanic peak on the North 


American eontinent. Pure white it is, 
almost from the water’s edge to where, 
ten thousand feet above us, there issues 
from its slender peak a thin black line 


of smoke. To the left of Shishaldin rises 
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rugged Mount lsanotsky with its sheer 
preecipices and black ridges protruding 
through the glistening white of its ever- 
iasting snows. 

To the southward rises the lone corru- 
gated peak, Pogrumno Voleano, keeping 
wateh over Unimak Pass and the Aleu- 
tian Islands beyond. Anon Pogrumno ex- 
changes light signals with its noisy sister, 
Akutan Voleano, some fifty miles across 
the sea to the westward. Akutan in turn 
transmits these messages of the Gods 
from voleano to voleano from Mount 
Redout on the east, to the last voleanic 
outpost to the west, a distance of fifteen 
hundred miles without a break. 

Immediately beside us great grassy 
slopes extend from the bald bluffs 
bordering the sea to where the great 
snowy fields merge into the everlasting 
snows of the peaks beyond, while there 
is not a single tree for hundreds of miles. 
Patches of willow and alder bushes alter- 
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nate with fields of native grass, and from 
the ship we can see numerous bands of 
wild caribou feeding, unmolested by man 
or beast. 

Yesterday five of the more venture- 
some of our young men lowered a boat. 
braved the fierce willowas that swept 
the surface of the water, and rowed 
ashore to get a closer look at a band of 
earibou. Landing at the mouth of a 
beautiful little creek they climbed the 
bluffs along its border and viewed eari- 
bou to their hearts’ content, finally 
chasing them out of sight over a neigh- 
boring ridge. Returning to their boat, 
they steered for the ship. In the mean- 
time the wind had freshened and was 
now blowing a gale in a direction perpen- 
dicular to their course to the ship. Man- 
fully they struggled at the oars while 
flying salt spume cut their faces like 
sleet. Onward rushed the little sea-otter 


boat but not in the direction of the ship. 
Pull as they would, the boat drifted in 
wind and tide, past the ship and out to- 


Round they came 
and all energy was bent on driving the 


ward the open sea. 


boat against the gale toward the ship, 
but slowly they backed out to sea. 
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Night was coming on, their boat was 
rapidly taking water over the side in the 
form of spray, and things began to look 
serious. But watchful eyes had 
and followed their movements. Steam 
was gotten up and a number of small 
stout lines gotten ready. When the mate 
saw that the boat would not pass within 
reach of a heaving line he hastily fast- 
ened one of the lines to a life buoy which 
he threw overboad. The tide drifted the 
buoy out toward the boat and the men 


seen 


in the boat bent all their energies toward 
holding their own until the buoy could 
reach them. Bending on new lines, the 
mate let farther 
father until it came within reach of the 
the boat. ‘‘I 
shouted. 


the buoy out and 


man in the bow of ean 
reach it,’’ he Thereupon the 
men, who by this time were nearly ex- 
At the instant 
for the buoy a savage wave 


hausted, ceased rowing. 
he reached 
dashed the bow of the boat high into the 
air and he missed it. By the time the 
boat righted itself the buoy was several 
feet away, and again all hands bent fran- 
tically to the oars. Once more the mate 
sprang to the rescue. Seizing the long 


line that hung near, he bent it onto the 
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THE NOISY 


last heaving line and again the buoy be- 
gan to follow the slowly retreating boat. 
Rapidly the line was paid out and when 
it was nearly all gone a sign from the 
boat announced that they had caught it. 

Now eame the ticklish task of hauling 
in several hundred feet of very slender 
line with a wildly tossing boat at the end 
of it. 
fierce, choppy waves combined to make 
the job a delicate and a difficult matter. 
Hand 


A strong tide, a living gale and 


over hand, now pulling, now 


slacking, with infinite pains we worked 


them up to the stern of the ship and got 


them aboard. But what a bunch of 


AKUTAN VOLCANO, 


drowned rats they were. Every last one 
of them had lost his eap, their hair was 
drenched, their clothing was saturated 
with salt water, and altogether they were 
a sorry looking lot. 

But though they had all faced death, 
they bandied jokes with those on board 
as they ascended the rope ladder and 
climbed over the rail of the ship. 

After all had changed their clothing 
and had partaken of a smoking hot meal 
consisting mainly of fried fresh codfish, 
we sat about the dining saloon and dis- 
cussed the events of the day. Among 
other things the boys told about having 
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FOUND AN OLD CABIN, BUILT OF 


found an old eabin built of driftwood 


and eovered with sods. In it were found 


the rusted remains of old camp utensils, 


while suspended from the low ridge pole 
by a very old rawhide thong, hung what 
was onee part of a sack of flour. It 
had 
walked out as usual some morning and 
had Near by 
found the deeaved remains of 


looked as though its inhabitants 


never returned, were 
stakes 
that had evidently been driven to mark 
Not 
little 
mound, marked by the remains of a rude 


We listened to the end of 


the boundaries of a mining claim. 


far away was found a _ lonely 


cross. their 


DRIFTWOOD 


AND COVERED WITH SOD 

story, then asked whether any of them 
had ever heard the story of the tragedy 
of that old cabin. None of them 
had, so the following true story was re 
lated to them: 


Many years ago there landed on 


ever 


the 
shore of Unimak Island two prospectors 
who worked their way along the coast in 
a dory, prospecting here and there for 
Near Mordvinoff 
promising and 
They built a lit- 
tle cabin of driftwood by the ereek and 


placer gold. 
found 


settled down to work. 


Cape 


they eround 


moved in their belongings, preparing for 


a lone season of work. Winter came and 











GRASSY SLOPES EXTEND FROM 


THE SEA TO THE SNOWY FIELDS 
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went and during the late spring a con- 
siderable amount of gold was taken out 
as the result of unremitting toil. The 
ground was not rich, but by dint of hard, 
steady work it yielded several times the 
amount of wages, and they were satis- 
fied. 

One day, during a prolonged storm, on 
Bering Sea, a fishing dory was washed 
ashore on the little strip of beach below 
they 

the 
where it 
On ap- 
proaching it what was their surprise at 


their cabin. Leaving their work, 


hastened to the beach to examine 


strange visitor, wondering 


could possibly have come from. 


finding the body of a man stretched out 
in the bottom of the boat. At first they 
supposed the man was dead, but on ex- 


VOLCANO. 


amining him they discovered that life 
was not quite extinct. Lifting him from 
the dory they carried him to their miser- 
able little cabin, administered nourish- 
ment, chafed his sodden and stiffened 
limbs, and brought him back to life. 
During the days that followed, the 
younger man gave up his bed and blank- 
ets to the strange visitor, resting his 
weary body at night on a earibou skin 
spread on the dirt floor of the cabin. As 
strength and sensibility returned to the 
eastaway he volunteered fragmentary 
explanations as to where he was and the 
condition in which they found him. It 
seems that he belonged to the crew of a 
eodfishing schooner, fishing over the 
banks of Bering Sea. Either he had be- 
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CAPE MORDVINOFF. 























RUGGED MT. 


come separated from his ship by fog or 
sudden storm, as sometimes happens; or, 
what is more probable, he had deserted 
the ship, taking with him his employer’s 
dory and tackle. He knew there were 
fishing stations on the Pacifie side of the 
island, and he hoped to be able to make 
an easy landing on the shore that could 
be seen but a few miles away. 

Storms overtook him, and day after 
day he was swept up and down the coast, 
chilled to the heart at night; wet, hun- 
gery and thirsty. Finally insensibility 
eame to his relief, and, after he knew 
not how many days, fortune favored him 


ISANOTSKY. 


by casting him ashore almost at the door 
of the little cabin of the rugged but kind- 
hearted miners. After several days of 
careful feeding and nursing, his strength 
began to return and he was able to be 
It was then that 


he discovered the occupation of his bene- 


up and about the eabin. 


faetors, and that several hundred dollars 
worth of gold dust had been taken out 
and was stored in the eabin. This he de- 
termined to steal, but how to get away 
with it was for him a difficult problem. 
His dory had been ruined when it was 
dashed ashore, and the miners’ boat was 
too heavy for him to launch alone with 
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out being detected by the owners. As 
the days went by he brooded over the 
matter until murder filled his heart and 
he decided to kill the men who had saved 
his life, thus removing all obstacles from 
the path of his diabolical plan. 

Putting action to his fiendish resolu- 
tion, he stole their rifle from where it 
hung in the eabin, lay in ambush for the 
poor fellows as they returned from their 
day’s work, and shot them both. Panie 
stricken at the thought of spending the 
night alone in the vicinity of the two 
dead bodies, the cowardly brute hurried- 
ly looted the cabin, made up a pack with 
some blankets and food, and fled from 
the scene. Crossing the mountains by a 
low divide, he gaind the Pacifie side of 
the island, and from there slowly worked 
his way along the eoast to where, near 
Cape Pankoff, he reached an_ isolated 
fishing station. 

But one of his victims was not dead. 
Though sorely wounded, he lived to 


crawl thirty miles to a light house, where 


he told the story of the crime. Follow- 
ing the directions of the dying man, the 
keepers of the lonely light went to the 
scene of the tragedy and buried the re- 
mains of the murdered man, placing a 
rough eross to mark the lonely grave. 

Years later an officer of the law 
landed from a revenue cutter at one of 
the most remote fishing stations on the 
coast of far western Alaska. He walked 
up to a miserable, haggared, old wretch 
of a man, laid his hand on his shoulder, 
and said: ‘‘ You are wanted on a charge 
of murder.’’ Trembling and blubbering, 
the brute sank to the ground and con- 
fessed that he was the man who did the 
dastardly deed. 

As I finish my story the wind still 
howls mournfully over the bluff where 
the cross marks the lonely grave. The 
surf still thunders sullenly at the outer 
rocks of our little bay, and we are 
wondering when the storm will subside 
so that we can proceed on our way, and 
bid adieu for a month to the troubled 


waters of bleak Bering Sea. 








A Prayer 


O God, give us grace to shape our Jives from humb!e beginnings, 
but never to be content to remain subservient to circumstances. Im- 
bue us with a yearning for the ordinary, the seemingly plain, that 
alone bespeaks open truth. Let us urge our ambitions, but keep our 
feet firmly upon the ground, recognizing the noblest ideals and mak- 
ing of them laws of practical living. Grant us power as individuals 





to lead the race that struggles onward insistently, but often aimlessly. 
Strengthen our wavering spirits in all impending vicissitudes when 
the world has left us, and bring us, at the end of our sojourn, in the 
dusk of our waning day, tired, but satisfied in the completion of our 
task, trustful, to the fold of eternity. C. L. SAXBY. 









































THE NATIONAL PARK INN 


NEW YEAR WITH THE MOUNTAINEERS 
ON MT. RAINIER 


DR. H. B. HINMAN 


For several years it has been the cus- 
tom of The Mountaineers—Washington’s 
Alpine Club—to hold a short midwinter 
outing at New Years, in the mountains 
somewhere along the line of one of the 
railroads. 

The outing this year was a more ambi- 
tious one, and was very successfully 
planned and executed by the Tacoma 
auxiliary of the club, and was partiei- 
pated in by members of the Seattle and 
Everett clubs. 

It was a four-day trip to Longmire 
_ Springs, the summer resort at the base of 
“Mt. Ranier (out of courtesy to the Ta- 
coma members, I suppose I should eall it 
Mt. Tacoma), located at an elevation of 
2,762 feet, fourteen miles from the rail- 
road at Ashford 


The National Park fine hote! 
owned and operated by the Milwaukee 


lnn, a 


railroad, but closed for the winter sea- 
son, had been secured by the party, they 
taking in their own eook and commis 
sary, and each one acting as his own 
chambermaid. 

The Seattle Everett 
left on a special car over the Milwaukee 


and contingent 
railway at 7:20 a. m., Saturday, Decem- 
ber 28th, being joined by the Tacoma 
members when we reached their eity, 


Here 
the ear was transferred to the Tacoma 


about an hour and a half later. 


& Eastern Railway. 

The party numbered forty-eight in all 
and was dressed for cold weather, with 
heavy mackinaws or sweaters, shoe paces 
the women 
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or mucklueks and mittens 
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with short skirts and bloomers—and 
nearly every one with alpenstocks and 
snowshoes or skees. 

Such an assortment of snowshoes | 
never saw before. There were the long 
narrow Alaska pattern, the Canadian in 
all of its varieties, the bear paw, and also 
a good many of the ‘‘ecommon or garden 
variety,’’ made out of pieces of board. 

A little snow appeared on the ground 
shortly after leaving Seattle; this in- 
ereased gradually until we reached Ash- 
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there and the baggage transferred to the 
other sleigh. A little over a mile beyond 
Messler’s the party stopped at the Rang- 
ers’ Station at the entrance to the Na- 
tional Park to register.. 

The beauty of that walk, in over the 
vovernment road, is never to be forgot- 
ten. Winding through the wonderful for- 
est of giant cedars, firs and hemlocks, 
with the carpet of moss and ferns, it is 
a trip long to be remembered in summer, 
but in winter, with a snowy carpet cov- 


i 
| 





ON GOVERNMENT ROAD ABOVE LONGMIRES 


ford, about 12:30 p. m., where it was 
over six inches deep. 

Two large sleighs and a wagon awaited 
us and all but the most strenuous, who 
planned to walk all the way, piled in 
with their dunnage. As it turned out. 
however, a good many of the party had 
to take enough exercise for an appetizer 
at least, whether they wished it or not. 

The largest sleigh broke down three 
and a half miles from the station and its 
occupants all had to walk the remaining 
ten and a half miles to the inn. Lunch 
and coffee were served at Messler’s, five 
miles from Ashford—the wagon was left 


ering all the unsightly dead timber, and 
with the tree trunks frescoed with snow, 
and every branch heavily weighted with 
it, the trip was beautiful beyond deserip- 
tion. 

The snow gradually increased in depth 
as the read made elevation, and the walk- 
ing was bad, as there had only been one 
team over the road with a light sleigh. 
The horses gave out three and a half 
miles from the Inn, so that from there in 
all of the party had to walk. Darkness 
overtook us at this point, and as the 
snow was now between two and three feet 


deep and there was only the narrow trail 
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made by the ones in advance, everyone 
was tired by the time the lights of the 
We 
found a roaring fire and dinner all ready 


inn were sighted about 6:30 p. m. 


for us, the cook having preceded us by a 
day. 

Sunday proved a disappointment, as it 
Some of the 
short 


‘ained steadily all day. 


more strenuous went out for a 


snowshoe trip, but the snow was very 
soft and stuck to the shoes, so that they 
were soon glad to return. 
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Nar- 
ada, the balance turning back at Carter’s 
The trail 
was rather difficult to follow after eross- 


About half of the party reacher 
alls, a mile and a half below. 


ing Paradise river, as the snow was about 
fifteen feet deep and the blazes covered. 
The government should winter blaze it, 
as more and more people will make the 
trip in the winter as its beauties become 
better known. Ours was the first party 
of any size that has ever been as far as 


Longmire at this time of the year. 





IN THE CLUB 


During the following night it turned 
colder and commenced to snow, and by 
morning snowshoeing, while not easy, 
was much better than the preceding day, 
and most of the party set out for Narada 
Falls (115 feet high), 


feet, on the Paradise trail. 


elevation 4,572 
The round 
trip was about eleven miles, with a climb 
of nearly 2,000 feet, a rather hard day’s 
work, considering the soft snow and the 
fact that about four-fifths of us had 
never been on snowshoes before. 


HOUSE AT INN. 


The but 
parties started out after breakfast, one 


last day was stormy, two 


of six—four men and two women—to 
try and reach Paradise valley, a mile and 
a half beyond and a thousand feet higher 
than Narada Falls. 


reaching the lower edge of the valley, 


They succeeded in 


5,300 feet elevation, after a very hard 
trip, in a blizzard which necessitated 
breaking trail both ways. 

The other party went to the top of 


the Ramparts on the Indian Henry trail. 
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with a climb of 1,200 feet, the round trip 
being five miles. Fourteen of the party 
reached the top of the Ramparts. 

Breakfast and dinner at the inn were 
served cafeteria style, cold lunches being 
issued to everybody after breakfast each 
day. 

Kach evening a ‘‘campfire’’ was held 
in the club house around the great fire- 
place. Among the many attractions was 
the reading of ‘‘The Daily Slush,’’ the 
newspaper edited each day by a very 
competent staff. The material was, of 
course, mostly personals, and some of 


We also had 


mountaineer sones, recitations, and, in 


them were very pointed. 


fact, a regular vaudeville program. One 
of the stunts was a ’eoon song and dance 
put on by the dignified dean of the Min- 
ing Engineer Department of the State 
University. Ilis proficiency led one to 
wonder if he had not missed his vocation. 

The last two hours of the old year were 
spent in dancing and had you watched 
the participants you would not have 
dreamed that nearly all of them had 
five to thirteen miles that 


hiked from 


day on snowshoes. 
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New Years Day, on which we were to 
return, dawned bright and clear, and 
with it came our first view of the moun- 
tain, for while we had been in its very 
‘‘front door yard’’ all this time, it had 
been obscured by clouds. Always beau- 
tiful—ever changing—the view of the 
mountain at this time with the snowy 
foreground was particularly memorable. 

During the storm of the day before a 
good many trees had fallen across the 
road, so that it was impossible for the 
teams from Ashford to get within four 
of the of our 
started early, however, with axes and 


miles inn. Some men 
saws and cut out all but one very large 
one, so that we were able to haul most of 
the dunnage out to that point and then 
transfer it. 

Over half of the party walked out the 
entire distanee, reaching the station in 
plenty of time for the train, which left 
about 8 o’eloeck, and arrived in Seattle 
at 7 p. m. 

An interest in snowshoeing and skee- 
ing has been awakened in the elub, which 
will doubtless result in a snowshoe see- 
tion, similar to that in the Appalachian 
Club. 
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STILL-HUNTING MOOSE IN NEW 





BRUNSWICK 


W. L. WASSON, M. D. 





Let a man once make 
a trip to the deep woods 





and live there removed 
from the eonventionali- 
ties and restraints of 
the town for a period of 
two weeks and he is for- 
ever changed. The dor- 
mant instinct—the spir- 
it of his savage ances- 
tors—revives itself in 
full foree; and each 
year, as surely as the in- 
stinct of migration 
sends the birds North 
and South, so surely 
does the impulse over- 
whelm him to get away 











again to canoe and port- 

age; to where the trout 

lie in the dark, still waters, or in the 
swirling rapids; or to where dwells the 
kingly moose. Forgotten are tormenting 
mosquitoes, aching muscles, and beds of 
stone in the contemplation of the joys 
of being once more free from the cares 
and competitions which go to make up 
every-day life. When the autumnal tints 
are beginning to show and the leaves 
to fall, then to such a one comes unrest 
and deep-seated longings to be away; to 
put on woolens and shoe pace, and to 
shoulder rifle. 
the time and means to gratify this de- 
sire. 

In accordance with this law the writer 
found himself for the second time has- 
tening to the land of moose and sweet 
smelling balsam in company with Dr. B. 
H. Stone, of Burlington, Vt. Our objec- 


Lucky is he who has 


THE LEPREAUX 


tive point was Clarendon, a small siding 
some twenty-eight miles north of St. 
Johns, N. B,. where we were to detrain. 

The hunting camps to which we were 
bound are owned by John Doran of 
Fredericton and are loeated near the 
headwaters of the Lepreaux River, 
which empties into the Bay of Fundy. 
It may be of interest to the reader to 
note what has been said of the game pos- 
sibilities of this part of the province by 
C. C. Ward back into the early eighties. 
In deseribing the pursuit of moose in 
those days he says that there was a time 
when moose were numerous on the rivers 
which emptied into the Bay of Fundy, 
but they now had become very scarce 
and rarely were seen. These conditions 
no longer exist for moose are abundant 


throughout the country he describes as 
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being destitute of those animals. With- 
out making any special effort to see a 
large number or to establish a record 
the writer and his guide saw about thir- 
ty-five moose in five days of hunting. 
One hunter who was in there during this 
same time and who was a vigorous hiker 
saw in about ten days quite a number 
over a hundred. ‘T'wo other hunters at 
these same camps during a ten days’ 
hunt in November, 1912, saw nearly one 
hundred and thirty animals. As they 
hunted the same country several times 
over it is doubtless true that they count- 
ed the same animals several different 
times. So thick have they become in this 
section and so closely do they crowd to 
the settlements that we heard not a little 
complaint relative to the trouble they 
cause the small farmer by destroying 
certain of his crops. 

The past winter was unusually severe 
and for some reason many moose died, 
especially calves. It was the general 
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opinion among the guides that the severe 
weather, combined with the attacks of 
ticks which infest these animals at all 
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times, destroyed large numbers of them. 
One man during a one day’s tramp 
through the woods in a straight line 
counted ten carcasses of those that had 
perished. It seems more probable that 
such a large mortality was due to some 
sort of a distemper than to the causes 
named. 

We rolled into Clarendon about 11:30 
a. m. on the 2nd of November, 1912, 
where our duffle was placed on a lumber 
wagon for transportation to the home 
camp. 

A Mr. Andrews of New Jersey was 
also waiting at the station being bound 
for the same camps as we. The year 
previously he had taken out a fifty- 
seven-inch head and was now returning 
hoping to add three inches to that score 
and procure a sixty. How one’s ambi- 
tion does soar in that respect. At first 
any old moose will do, so long as he has 
horns long enough to satisfy the law. 
Then comes an insatiable desire to have 
a fifty or better, the attainment of which 
will surely confer comfort and perfect 
content. But does it do so? Hardly, 
nothing short of a sixty will now appease 
—and so it goes on and on—the beckon- 
ing call of the ‘‘Spirit of the Wild.’’ 
For behind it all is not entirely the wish 
for a greater trophy, but the love for 
those things that are to be found only 
in the remote places. 

Tom, the driver of our baggage-wagon, 
was the same one who took our stuff in 
on the oceasion of my first visit here, but 
the others who met us were all strangers. 
After getting everything stored away 
we repaired to the driver’s home, where 
we speedily got into our camp duffle 
and then larked around outside while 
the guides ate dinner. 

This was Bing’s first hunt and he ex- 
amined with curiosity two pairs of rather 
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small bull’s horns which lay out doors 
kicking about. The first time I viewed 
the larger of these same horns—two 
years before—I felt that to win a pair 
equal to those would give me complete 
satisfaction. Since then I had secured 
a larger pair and was now out again 
hoping to get a still larger head. 

About 1:20 Bing and I set out with 
Jack Kupkee, Bing’s guide, for our 
tramp of eleven miles to camp over an 
old lumber road or portage. The walk- 
ing was good, as there had not been 
much rain for several days, and in the 
exuberance of our spirits at being un- 
trammeled by cares for the next two 
weeks, we struck a good smart gait. 

We tramped for over three hours 
mostly through burnt woods thickly 
grown up to hard-wood bushes of var- 
ious kinds on which moose subsist by 
browsing away the new, tender shoots. 
We passed by and through a number of 
barrens, which are stretches of varying 
size, some of which are miles in length, 
and devoid of vegetation except for moss 
and hardhack, and a few scattered 
bushes. Although we saw many moose 
and deer tracks cutting the road on the 
way in, yet, with the exception of a few 
ruffed grouse, we failed to sight any 
game. 

The home camp, as it is called, con- 
sists of two large cabins of comfortable 
proportions located in a small clearing 
about sixty yards from the shore of a 
typical—if there is any such thing— 


_New Brunswick pond, which is about one 


and one half miles in length. Doran, 
the owner of the camp, and who was to 
be my guide, was here to greet us. I 
was very much pleased to see him once 
again, as I consider one of the best two 
weeks of my life was spent with him 
two years previously. We had become 
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TAKING A WASH. 


great friends, so I felt that the pleasure 
of our meeting was common to each of 
us. 

I was sorry to learn that Frank, Dor- 
an’s son, was suffering from an infected 
finger which was much swollen, causing 
him a great deal of pain. A few days 
before he had scratched his finger with 
a partridge bone and at first gave little 
attention to the hurt. It had now 
reached a stage where surgical interfer- 
ence was necessary. With strange fat- 
uousness neither Dr. Stone nor myself 
had come supplied with the tools of our 
eraft, sufficient to look after anything 
of this kind. We did manage to procure 
a few bichloride t..blets from other hunt- 
ers in there and gave the hand a good 
long soak in strong, hot antiseptic solu- 
tion. This served to relieve the pain 
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and in the 
morning he went out with the returning 
team to the settlement, after the 
finger was laneed and dressed it 
vrew better. 


somewhat during the night, 


where 
‘apidly 
[ mention this to show how 
foolish it is to go into the woods unpro- 
vided with the few simple instruments 
and dressings necessary to meet such a 
as that 
Within an hour of our arrival in camp 
Mr 
Andrews had found his nest among the 


contingency above cited. 


the tote-team came with our duffle. 


packs so comfortable that he had ridden 


all the way in. We unloaded our bag- 
gage and set about adjusting it for the 
to 
miles to another 


camp located on the west side of the Le- 


trip on the morrow, when we were 
| 


move on about eight 


preaux River. Everything that went to 
this camp would have to be packed 

so we left all unnecessary articles at the 
home eamp. Doran has three of these 
camps from which he ean hunt parties 
at the same time without their interfer- 
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ing to any great extent with each other. 
Up to the time we were there, Nov. 2nd, 
fourteen moose had been taken out by 
hunters. For some unknown reason, al- 
though various conjectures were offered 
the 


growth this vear is much below the aver- 


to explain the phenomenon, horn 
age. ‘The points are short, especially on 
the palms, where, in practieally all eases, 

Big 
Only 
two, so far, above fifty had gone out; 
the 
other fifty-two and one half inches in 
Naturally, 
coneerned about our chanees for a good 


they are reduced to mere knobs. 


heads were few and far between. 
one of these was fifty-four inches, 


spread. we felt somewhat 
head, but we went at our task with hopes 
high; nor were we disappointed as the 
sequel will show. 

There were five of us in our eabin 
the first night, for we found two other 
hunters there domicled, one of whom al- 
ready had been suecessful in obtaining 
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WHERE WE STOPPED 


TO BOIL A PAIL OF TEA. 
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FROM THE SUMMIT WE COULD SEE 


a head and could therefore sit at ease 
while his companion hiked swamp and 
barren for his moose. After supper 
with pipes aglow we gathered about the 
Hunt- 


ing and fishing naturally occupied our 


table and had a genuine talkfest. 


attention for a considerable period, but 
soon the inevitable polities came to the 
fore, and, as all parties had adherents 
present, the discussion grew even ani- 
mated at times. Perhaps the ‘‘Bull- 
Moose’’ contingency from the character 
of the environment had rather the best 
of it. 

Next day, which was Sunday, saw us 
away in leisurely fashion for the camp 
from which we were to make our hunt. 
We made up quite a party, five in all, 
each ecarying a pack, but by far the 
heavier ones were taken by the guides. 
It had rained heavily during the night, 
so that the trail was very wet in many 
places. The going proved easy. with oc- 
casional spells to rest our aching muscles 
until we had covered about six miles. We 
then came to a place where the Lepreaux 
river is spanned by a logger’s dam, over 
which we were expected to walk or crawl. 





THE COUNTRY FOR MILES AROUND 


We reached the other side safely, but I 
must confess that my knees felt some- 
what weak at one particular place where 
we had to walk a narrow log with water 
on one side and a deep drop-off on the 
other. From here we struck off through 
the bush and wandered on through the 
alder swamps and over moss-covered 
hills for a mile or so until we eame out 
on an old log road which led to camp a 
short distance further on. 

This camp also consists of two log cab- 
ins, smaller than those at the home camp, 
but sufficiently commodious for all pur- 
poses. One needs very little when one is 
away in the deep woods; the bare necessi- 
ties must then suffice. Just behind the 
little cabin occupied by Bing and me Do 
‘an had trapped a large bear the previous 
spring. Indeed, the bait which Doran 
had used to lure the old fellow to his 
trap was still wired to the pole over the 
site of the trap. The country hereabouts 
was lumbered two vears ago, so that the 
woods has lost its primeval appearance. 


Numerous lumber roads and tangles of 


spruce tops show the hand of man and 
detract a great deal from the natural 
489 
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eharm which is present in an undis- 
turbed woodland. 

While the Chief was preparing dinner 
Bing and I began taking pictures. We 
took our cabin inside and out and then 
went down to where the Chief was hard 
at work and got an impression of him 
surrounded by his pots and pans. The 
Chief is certainly an artist at providing 
for the needs of hungry men; the way 
his hot biseuits, ete., disappeared at 


whine; this was followed by a few min- 
utes of silence; then, provided no an- 
swer follows the first call, comes a long 
eall of moderate intensity; after a few 
minutes more of silence, if no answer 
comes, for the third time the call goes 
forth; but now it is loud and raucous, 
rolling and booming over the barrens 
and desolates wastes, to die away with a 
rather sharp escape of the breath. It is 
no trick to get a moose started, but it 








JACK PHOTOGRAPHED THE BULL WHILE I GAVE HIM THE FINISHING SHOT. 


each meal should have gratified his soul, 
if he felt any need for such approbation. 
The Chief is not only a capital cook, but 
he enjoys the reputation of being a very 
We were much 
too late for the ealling season, but one 


excellent moose caller. 


evening after supper our guides and the 
Chief gave us samples of what they 
could do in the moose calling line. Each 
one called differently from the other, al- 
though the general principle was the 
same in each; first comes one low, short 


requires a great deal of skill and pa- 
tience to get one out into the open. The 
old fellows especially are much less 
prone to rush on to destruction than are 
the young bulls. The latter have small 
heads and in consequence are fre- 
quently passed up by the hunter. In 
some sections very little calling is done, 
for the reason that only small bulls come 
to the eall. 

Dinner disposed of, we went for a 
stroll through the woods to a pond, a 
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mile or so away, to get a canoe which 
Doran wished to use when we should 
have need to cross the Lepreaux on our 
way to certain hunting grounds. We 
jumped a large doe on the way to the 
pond, but failed to get a shot, as she was 
out of sight with a few bounds. We got 
the canoe and the guides carried it back 
to the trail going to the Lepreaux and 
there they left it, to be picked up when 
we again came that way. Shortly after- 
wards, as we were nearing camp, a 
erackle of branches off to our right dis- 
closed two cow moose making off 
through the timber—the first moose of 
the trip and the first Bing had ever 
seen. We stopped for a few minutes, 
thinking that possibly a bull might be 
about. None showed up, so we contin- 
ued on tocamp. The evening was spent 
by us in writing up our diaries and 
7:30 found us in our sleeping bags. 

We were aroused next morning at 4:45 
by Doran when he came to make a fire 
in our stove to warm things up for us. 
We had slept with the cabin door wide 
open, and as the night was cold a fire 
was very much appreciated. This was 
to be our first day at hunting, and being 
filled with eagerness to be off, we were 
ready long before daylight appeared. 
We started down the trail toward the 
Lepreaux as soon as the gray light of 
morning began to show in the sky above. 
A ten-minute walk brought us to the Le- 
preaux, which we crossed by means of 


the canoe which the guides had picked 


up from beside the trail where they had 
left it yesterday. The Lepreaux at this 
point is about seventy-five yards 
across, and deep. In the springtime the 
trout fishing at this place is said to be 
unexcelled. After crossing the river our 
way led eastward along its bank for two 
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miles. Here Bing and his guide left us, 
or rather we left them; they continued 
on down the river, intending to hunt the 
further side of Eagle Mountain, while 
Jack took me over the country west and 
north of Eagle Mountain. The old log 
road which we followed for a time passed 
by an old logger’s camp, which long ago 
had fallen in ruins. Moose tracks were 
numerous, even to within a few feet of 
the cabin walls. The feeling of remote- 
ness and isolation from the habitations 
of man was rendered even more poignant 
by this mute reminder of man’s activi- 
ties in these parts. A short distance 
here we turned off from the road and 
after a little came to a barren of consid- 
erable size. We had barely come into 
the open barren before Jack pointed out 
to me a cow and ealf standing on the 
further side 200 yards or so away. The 
cow was watching us intently but the 
ealf had not noticed us, so it went on 
feeding; once it paused to scratch an 
ear with a hind foot. We circled a short 
distance in order to drive them in a di- 
rection away from where we wished to 
hunt, and soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing them make off as we wished. A 
second calf now put in an appearance; 
they looked funny enough trailing off 
behind the cow at a pace that soon took 
them out of our neighborhood. We saw 
nothing more for an hour or so, and 
after a stiff walk came to a high, rocky 
hill (Bald Mountain), up which we 
climbed; from the top we could see the 
country for miles around. We sat for 
a time on a log to rest ourselves and to 
look the country over.for game; after a 
little we were joined by one of Jack’s 
guides, who was out with a hunter from 
another camp. They had been on this 
same hill for an hour, and during that 
time had seen thirteen moose, two of 
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which were then in sight a mile or so 
away. 

The next stage of our tramp took us 
over the top of the hill and down the 
other side for a short distance. We 
stopped here beside a small brook and 
hoiled our pot of tea. The most pleasant 
associations of the entire trip linger 
about those mid-day stops, when we sat 
beside our little fire, boiled our tea and 














THE AUTHOR AND HIS GUIDE, DORAN. 


ate our lunch. After eating we always 
sat and smoked while we talked of many 
things—sometimes of the woods and 
woodland folks, but usually of pleasant, 
personal reminiscences. 

Our smoke finished, we turned back 
over the hill which we had previously 
climbed, a half-mile or so to the west, 
and came to a pateh of green timber, 


through which we passed without seeing 
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anything except tracks. After crossing 
a brook at the foot of this hill we sat 
We had 
barely seated ourselves when a cow 
moose and calf appeared in an opening 
in the spruees and firs on the hill above 
us. As we swung down the side of the 
hill she had evidently caught our scent, 
for she was very obviously in a hurry to 
get to some other part of the country. 


down to wait an hour or so. 


Our object in remaining quiet during 
the middle part of the day was because 
moose do not move about much at that 
time, but le quiet in the swamps and 
green timber out of sight. Our plan was 
to linger about until they came out on 
the barren to feed. Finally we started 
on a wide cirele back to camp and passed 
on the way several large barrens with- 
out seeing anything. Camp was reached 
about 4:30. The first thing we saw was 
the hind-quarter of a deer lying by the 
cabin door. Bing had shot a doe on 
Eagle Mountain. We rejoiced at the 
prospect of fresh meat in camp and that 
night at supper did ample justice to the 
juicy steaks served us by the ‘‘Chief.’’ 
We rolled out next morning long 
daylight. After dressing we 
‘*flashed’’ our way in the darkness to a 
tiny brook of iey cold water, which runs 
between the two cabins, and there gave 


before 


ourselves an exeuse for a scrub. This was 
quite sufficient to wash away any linger- 
ing feeling of drowsiness. We had not 
long to wait before a knock at the door 
announced the arrival of the Chief with 
breakfast. The Chief always seemed to 
be sure of a welcome, since he always 
came with beaming face; as a rule there 
was no lack of enthusiasm in our greet- 
ing. 

The first faint light*of dawn saw us 
all on the trail again. Jack and I set 
out for the same country that we hunted 
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yesterday, while Bing and his guide 
were to hunt an entirely new section. 

Jack led me on a short eut across coun- 
try at a smart pace, so as to arrive early 
at the large barrens, which we reached 
shortly after 7 As we skirted 
along the edge of the first barren a erack- 
ling of branches off to the right revealed 
the presence of a small bull among the 


o’eloek. 


bushes fringing the barren. He trotted 
a few rods and then stopped to ascertain 
more definitely what had startled him; 
he stood and surveyed us for ten seconds 
or so and then made off. Time was 
when a forty-inch spread would have 
looked good to me. About ten minutes 
later we sighted two moose a long dis- 
tance away on a hill across a valley. 
They were feeding slowly toward a 
clump of green timber. With the glass 
we could see that one was a good-sized 
bull; his horns shone in the morning sun 
as he swung his head about. Jack 
thought that they were too far away for 
a successful stalk, so we let them pass, 
as they would very likely be in the green 
timber before we could get near them. 
For the remainder of the day we saw no 
game except an occasional hare which 
scurried away often from beneath our 
very feet. Bing swears that once as he 
strode over a log he stepped on a hare. 

We returned bootless to camp about 
4:30, and soon after this Bing came in. 
He had seen two fair-sized bulls and had 
a good chance at one, but when he tried 
to get a bead on the moose the sun was 
shining directly into his own eyes so that 
he could see nothing. Before he could 
shift his position to a point where he 
could see to better advantage, the bull 
gently slipped away and his chance was 
gone. Bing felt somewhat depressed 
over his ill luck, but was up and eager 
as ever the next morning. 
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Jack decided to make an earlier start 
next morning and we left by candle light 
at 4:30. 


whatever in seeing our way through the 


We experienced no difficulty 


woods. We made quite as good progress 
as by daylight. While we were still a 
mile or so from the barren, whieh was 
our objective point, we sat down to wait 
for daylight. Jack built a little fire by 
the trail, which a half-hour later we left 
with reluctance. 

Shortly after daylight we reached a 
large barren which was devoid of visible 
life except for two cows. At a distance of 
about 200 yards they stood and gazed at 
us and we at them. Finally one started 
off in a high-stepping trot, to be fol 
lowed a few moments later by the other. 
A half an hour later we came to the 
place where we saw the large bull the 
day before, but the inevitable cow and 
ealf now loomed large in the landseape 
and looked us over with calm insolence 
We wandered on in a wide circle till aft- 
ernoon, when we turned back to eamp. 
Eagle Mountain was visited on the way 
home to camp, as its evergreen-covered 
slopes generally sheltered a number of 
moose during the day. Sure enough, two 
eows and a bull were jumped from their 
beds among the thick evergreens; the 
cows ran out into full view, but the wise 
old bull kept well out of sight. At one 
place we sat and listened for a time; 
after ten minutes of waiting a peculiar 
sounding tune broke the stillness. Jack 
was instantly all attention. 

‘‘Hear that,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ That 
was from a bull’s horn hitting against a 
tree.’’ 

The sound had apparently come from 
the far side of a clump of evergreens 
150 yards away. We watched that patch 
with eagerness for a few minutes, but 


that one thump was all, not another 
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sound; unconvineed, I went over with 
Jack to investigate. There they were in 
the soft earth, the fresh tracks of a large 
moose; he had stolen away without a 
sound after he had betrayed his pres- 
ence to use. The trail showed no evi- 
dence of haste, and it may be that he 
was wholly unaware of our being in that 
locality, instinct alone warning him to 
vanish after that resounding whang. We 











visit the home camp in order to bring 
back a tent which he thought we might 
find necessary to use, should we wish to 
extend our hunt to other sections. While 
Doran was away I had no guide. Bing 
kindly invited me to join his party, an 
invitation which I gladly accepted. We 
hunted along the south and west side of 
the Lepreaux and followed an old lum- 
ber road until we came out on the bank 











PACKED READY FOR THE TRIP HOME. 


saw or heard nothing further that day 
except for an occasional ruffed grouse. 
I stopped and watched one fine cock for 
several minutes, as he strutted about, 
ruff outstanding, neck stretched out and 
tail full-spread ; instead of reducing him 
to clay and feathers we came away with- 
out disturbing his peace. Bing reported 
that he had only seen a few cows and 
calves. 

The next morning Doran decided to 


of the river at the beginning of a still 
water which stretched for miles toward 
the south. It was a beautiful spot and 
we made our midday camp at this point. 

On our return trip we took a some- 
what different route, the first part of 
which led over a large barren close be- 
side the river. We had gone but a little 
way when, there on the other side of the 
river, nearly half a mile away, were two 
bulls. We decided to make a try for them 
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and cireled around so as to reach a point 
on the river bank opposite them. When 
we came to the spot where we expected 
to get a shot at them, they were nowhere 
to be seen. We stood for a time debat- 
ing the advisability of wading the river 
and trying to locate them when, as we 
chanced to look back over the barren, a 
bull showed up about 300 yards away. 
We turned our attention to him and for 
some time tried to make out his horn 
spread, but he kept his head so well 
screened by the bushes that it was diffi- 
cult to do so. Bing was anxious to let 
drive, but the guide thought that the 
bull acted as though we had not been 
discovered and told Bing to hold his fire, 
as he would have a better chance later. 
Just then Mr. Bull took a step and was 
out of sight. It was simply another op- 
portunity lost, for when we cautiously 
made our way over to the place where he 
had been there was no moose to be seen. 
We spent all the remainder of the day 
in the vicinity of that barren in the hope 
that another bull might show up, but 
none chose to do so. It was long after 
dark when we at last reached camp and 
nothing but our flashlights prevented 
Bing. and me from breaking our limbs, if 
not our necks. Doran had been back 
with the tent for some time and had 
begun to worry about our continued ab- 
sence so long after dark. 

The next day we .ll started out to- 
gether. Doran wished to investigate the 
territory where Bing and I had been the 
day before, concerning which we had 
given glowing accounts of its game pos- 
sibilities. This barren was about three 
miles from camp. Doran soon broke 
away from the others and set off 
through the woods, with me trailing be- 
hind him. Since the morning was very 
dull and dark, he used my compass as a 
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guide. We struck a bee-line through the 
timber and landed exactly at the tip of 
the barren. The wind being just right, 
we walked down the barren for a short 
distance and then stopped to look over 
the country. Jack soon spotted two 
moose on a hill a mile and a half away. 
After looking at them through the 
glasses for a time, he decided that they 
at 
we made for the river. 
gravelly bar of the river bank the fresh 
tracks of several moose, which led off 


were least worth investigating, so 


We noticed on a 


across the river, and had evidently been 
made that morning. When we reached 
the river Jack looked around challeng- 
ingly. 

‘*Are you game? Shall we wade?’’ 

‘‘Wait till I get off my socks.’’ 

I pulled off my paces, took off my 
socks, then pulled my paces on again, and 
away we went into the water. I thought 
my blood would surely congeal before 
we could get across. 

**Rather cold, 
Jack?’’ 

**Cold, this? 
come on.’’ 

Thus heartened, I managed to last un- 
til the farther shore was reached. Off 
came the paces, on went dry socks, and in 
a minute‘or two we were hastening up a 
rather steep hill well to the leeward of 
where we had seen the moose. By the 
time we had reached the top of the hill 


don’t you think, 


Huh, this ain’t cold; 


the perspiration was oozing from every 
pore and my breath was a bit hastened. 
We had circled scarcely a quarter of a 
mile when Jack pointed off to the right 
and remarked: 


‘**Look there!’’ 

Some 300 yards away was a beautiful 
picture; a large bull moose stood on a 
small ridge silhouetted against the gray- 
ness of the sky; the broad palms of his 
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horns stood out in bold relief as he gazed 
out over the valley of the Lepreaux. For 
the last time, all unconsciously, he was 
casting a look over the land where he so 
long had wandered a king. 

Quickly a cartridge found its way into 
my gun. 

‘‘Look out now, don’t shoot; wait a 
little; you will have plenty of time; we 
want to see where the big one is.’’ 

Knowing that there were several bulls 


for him. We crept along in a crouching 
attitude for several yards, hoping to be 
able to cirele around to a position some- 
what nearer. My eyes remained glued 
to that noble fellow standing there all un- 
aware of our presence, so I did not see 
two other bulls till Jack suddenly 
pointed them out; they were in a depres- 
sion which lay between us and the bull 
we were stalking. 

‘“Take care now, those other two are 








BING’S 


in the immediate vicinity, Jack was de- 
sirous of locating the largest one. 

‘*How much will he spread, Jack?’’ 

‘*Oh, about forty-five, I should say.’ 

I was disappointed, for I wanted a 
larger one than that, and for a moment 
contemplated letting him go, but the 
sight of those palms standing out there so 
prominently were too much for me to re- 
sist, so I told Jack I would make a try 








MOOSE. 


small ones and they are wise to us; I am 
afraid you will have to shoot.’ 

There was a boulder off to one side 
which sloped at just the right angle to 
make a good rest for the gun, so I 
quickly made for it and dropped down 
into position to get a bead on the big 
one. By this time the two smaller ones 
had started on a trot toward the larger 
one, who was still ignorant of our pres- 
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ence. He heard the others coming and 
turned somewhat to look baek, an act 
which brought his left shoulder around 
so that it offered a fair chance. I 
pressed the trigger with the bead full on 
his shoulder. As the shot rang out 
the moose threw up his head, took a 
limping step forward and stopped with 
his head turned in our direction. I 
stepped forward from the rock and fired 
several more shots as he made off over 
the hill, firing the last time just as he 
disappeared; this shot 
kicking up a clond of dust and smoke; 
the two other off-hand shots were clean 
misses as well. 


struek under, 


Jack advised me to load up and not to 
hurry while he hustled over and kept 
watch where the bull went. I 
slipped three cartridges into the maga- 
zine and rushed after Jack as speedily 
as I could; I was much too exeited to go 
slowly. Jack came to the brow of the 
hill over which the had 
looked over, then down 
beckoned to 


to see 


moose gone, 


erouched and 


me. I hurried to where 
Jack was hiding and sure enough there 
stood the moose about sixty yards from 
us. He was looking back, and as soon as 
he saw us he turned and limped away ; 
I fired twice, hastily, but still he kept 
My third shot caught him fair at 
about 100 yards distance and down he 
went. 


on. 


‘‘Hah, there is another in the hair; 
shake.’’ 

We clasped hands with fervor and 
then made our way to where the moose 
lay with his head up and looking at us. 


‘‘Hurry up and get some pictures, so 


we can put him out of his misery; I 
don’t like to see them suffer.’’ 

Here was an unusual opportunity for 
a picture, so [ handed my camera to 
Jack so he could photograph him while 
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As the 
time and stop had been set correetly be- 


I gave him the finishing shot. 


forehand, no time at all was lost to pro- 
long his suffering. 

Then came the all important function 
Neither of us 
had a tape, so Jack cut a straight stick 


of measuring his spread. 


which we applied to the horns and then 


measured its length by means of some 


two-inch matches which Jaek earried. 


Anxiously I watched those matches 
spacing off two-inch intervals along that 
stick, and great was my joy when Jack 
ealled ‘Fifty-two 


inches.”” My ambition 


one-half 
last 
fifty 


out, and 
was. at 
realized: I had a spread above 
inches. 

On looking him over a bit we found 
that my first bullet had broken his left 
shoulder and the last one had smashed 
his left hip; this accounted for his in- 
ability to rise, as both limbs on the left 
side were disabled. I was using a .33 
caliber rifle and shot at first from a rest, 
a distanee of 250 to 300 yards. Jack 
insists that it was 300 full. We did not 
stop to pace it, as we had our work cut 
out to get home before the impending 
rain came. 

Jack had to do all the skinning, my 
left in 
it cheerily while [ 


knife having been camp. He 


went at gvathered 
wood and water, made a fire, set my 
socks to dry, and then took pictures of 
Jack in various attitudes while he was 
skinning out the head. 

Finally the head was off and skinned 
the kettle boiled, 
pipes charged, so we set out for camp— 
We fol- 


lowed up the Lepreaux for two miles or 


out, tea drunk and 


a joyful home-coming indeed! 


so to where a catamaran was kept below 
camp, and there rafted across. Jack left 
the head at this place on the river bank 
so as to avoid the extra lug to camp and 
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back to this point. Within a short dis- 
tance of camp we met Bing and his 
cuide. 

‘Well, what was all that shooting 
about ?”’ 

“‘Oh, nothing much; a buneh of part- 
ridge, that’s all.”’ 

‘*Huh, he got away from you.’’ 

“Sure he did.’’ Jack held up his 
bloody hands. ‘‘Just look at that fifty- 
two when you get down to the boat 
landing.’’ 

They hurried off down the trail with- 
out further delay while we kept on for 
camp, where the Chief soon had dinner 
ready for us, an essential part of which 
were thick, juicy moose steaks. I have 
read several times that bull-moose meat 
is unfit to eat after the mating season is 
over. Doubtless meat procured before 
the mating season is fatter and more pal- 
atable than that obtained later, but to 
say the latter is not fit to eat does not 
coincide with the writer’s experience. 
Anyone who could have observed the 
way it disappeared on this occasion 
would surely have been justified in be- 
lieving that there must be considerable 
palatableness about it. 

It commenced to rain during the aft- 
ernoon and it came down heavily all 
night, accompanied by a strong wind. 
Our cabin roof leaked in many places, 
so when Bing’s guide came in early the 
next morning, loud were his exclama- 
tions of dismay. The water had dripped 
down onto the table where our diaries 
had been left and which now lay seat- 
tered about the floor, having been tossed 
there by the wind, which came in 
through the open door. As an indelible 
pencil had been used with which to 
write them, the effect of an all night 
soaking can readily be imagined. If 
memory serves me correctly, the atmos- 
phere became highly charged with fumes 
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of a sulphurous tang, which lingered 
about for some time afterwards. 

Bing and his guide left with a lantern 
to light their way through the darkness 
an hour before daylight. It was raining 
great guns at the time, and their desti- 
nation was a barren fully three miles 
away. Jack warned them that no sensi- 
ble moose would be out on a day like 
that, but would remain in the dense 
thickets sheltered from the storm. Bing 
was attired in a new suit of oil-skins and 
went off hopefully and confident. Jack 
also left soon after daylight during a 
lull in the storm, for the upper camp, in 
order to get the scalp of my moose into 
brine without further delay. I laid 
down for a nap, after which I went 
down to the other cabin and had break- 
fast with the Chief, who had waited for 
me. Much to my astonishment, he re- 
fused to eat any of the moose meat that 
morning, saying that it was not cooked 
enough for him. He wanted his meat 
cooked through and through. 

The Chief is a Millicet Indian and is 
about 32 years old. He lives with some 
200 other Indians on the St. Mary’s res- 
ervation, across the St. John’s river 
from Fredericton. His father is also a 
eook, who taught the Chief what he 
knows about the art. After finishing 
his present engagement with Doran, he 
intended to go with a companion into 
the Mirimichi district for the purpose of 
trapping during the month of December. 
To get in there meant a four days’ jour- 
ney for them, dragging their supplies in 
on toboggans. He was looking forward 
with a great deal of pleasure to the time 
when he could be away on the trap-line. 
His dark eyes glowed and his mild su- 
perlatives were in frequent evidence as 
he told me about what their life in the 
winter woods would be. 

About 11:30 Bing came back from a 
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bootless quest. It was still raining in 
torrents. He was tired, wet and dis- 
couraged. His oil-skins had kept the 
outside moisture from getting in, but 
‘they also had kept the copious perspira- 
tion from getting out, consequently he 
was reeking wet—a sticky, hot mass. He 
stood over me and vowed his hunting 
days were over; never again would he 
shoulder a gun for moose, deer, part- 
ridge or squirrel. 

‘‘T’ve struggled through miles and 
miles of alder swamps, waded raging tor- 
rents, and sunk into muck to my hips. 
Once I fell and simply lay there, too ex- 
hausted to move, and decided to stay 
where I was in the black stuff, sink out 
of sight, and let it cover my carcass; but 
the thought of home and the new suit of 
oil-skins which I had on and which I 
thought would be a shame to destroy, 
spurred me on; so I struggled to my feet 
and reeled onward after the fast disap- 
pearing guide, for I knew if he once got 
out of my sight my case was hopeless.’’ 

I hastened to cheer him up, and while 
he got off his outside garments I tidied 
up the cabin as well as I could and then 
got him a pint of hot cocoa, which he 
drank with great relish. Hardly had the 
cocoa disappeared before Bing was again 
once more his cheery self. 

After talking the situation over that 
night we decided to leave our present 
camp and return next day to the home 
camp, where Bing was to spend the re- 
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maining few days of our stay in an in- 
tensive effort, so to speak, to get a moose. 
Accordingly, the next morning we were 
on the trail at an early hour, with bag 
and baggage, bound for the home camp. 
We arrived there a short time before 
dinner. Mr. Andrews had come in that 
same morning from the barren camp, 
from which camp he had conducted a 
successful hunt. On the day previously 
he had secured a head which he said just 
touched fifty. 

The next day was one of keen anxiety 
for me, because I wanted Bing to get a 
moose, and this was to be his last day. 
Sure enough, when the hunters returned 
that afternoon Bing had been suceessful. 
The next morning four of us repaired to 
where Bing’s moose lay, four miles away. 
We took a number of pictures and then 
skinned out the head We 
filled our packs with all the meat we pos- 
sibly could carry and started back to 
camp, where we arrived with perspira- 


and meat. 


tion streaming from every pore, but with 
a bountiful supply of moose meat to take 
home with us. On the way back a small 
bull and cow stopped and viewed us 
within easy range. Their curiosity was 
soon appeased; a look or two and away 
they went. We watched them for a long 
time as they went rolling away at a stiff 
pace over the undulating barren, until 
they faded away into the mist and rain 
—our last glimpse of wild life on the 
trip. 
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GRIZZLY HUNTING IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


JOE LASALLE 


I have read with a great deal of inter- 
est the stories published from time to 
time in Outdoor Life relating the ad- 
ventures of hunters of the grizzly in the 
Rocky Mountain regions of the states 
and in the wilds, and have 
sometimes been amused at the efforts of 


Alaskan 


some hunters, presumably amateurs, to 
impress upon readers inexperienced in 
that line of sport the great ferocity of 
that monarch of the forest and the great 
I have 


years’ experience in bear 


danger attending hunting for it. 
had 
hunting in 


many 
sritish Columbia and have 
found that the element of danger attend- 
ing the sport is seareely worth consider- 
ation. Unless sorely wounded, when a 
hunter it will en- 
deavor to evade him, but when one has 


grizzly encounters a 


received a shot that hurts its feelings and 
enrages it, it may show a spirit of re- 
sentment and make an endeavor to en- 
gage the author of its pain in close com- 
bat. 
hunter who practices coolness ean, with 


But even then, the experienced 


the quick-action guns now in use, stop 
his bruinship before he ean get action 
upon his murderous claws and gleaming 
teeth. 
cubs, 


The mother bear will protect her 
will life 


when 


with her 
when danger menaeces them, but 


defend them 
unmolested she will flee at the approach 
of a hunter as rapidly as her eubs can 
follow. It may be that the grizzly on 
your side of the line is of a more bellig- 
erent nature than its Canadian kinfolk, 
but I presume that bear nature is the 
same wherever it may roam. 

May 25, in company with Rene Jiquel, 
an 18-year-old French boy whom I had 
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picked up on the line of the Grand 
Trunk Pacifie railway, I went up to the 
headwaters of a creek north of my home 
camp with the natural yearning of the 
hunter to add a few more bear scalps to 
my already large collection. There was 
but little green vegetation on the slides 
to attract his bearship to that locality. 
but in rambling around we came upon 
the partly devoured remains of a cow 
moose and calf that had been killed by a 
vrizzly, and upon whieh it had enjoyed 
a sumptuous feast. The tracks leading 
from the eareasses down the creek were 
apparently about two days old, so I con- 
eluded to pass him un and seek for a 
better loeation. 

May 29 we loaded my eanoe with a 
eamping outfit and grub and paddled 
down the Fraser River to Red Mountain. 
On the way we were held up by heavy 
‘ains and failed to reach our destination 
until June 1. On the 2d we shouldered 
our packs and hit the trail for the head- 
waters of Red Mountain Creek, and 
after a hard tramp through brush and 
fallen timber reached the point at which 
I had determined to make our camp. 

The next morning dawned cloudy, with 
wet snow and slush, and the slide looked 
so green that we went to look it over for 
game. From the foot of the slide, where 
the snow was piled up to a depth of sev- 
eral feet, we cast our eyes upward and 
saw what appeared to be a grizzly with 
white coat. We watched it for several 
minutes, and as it did not move we con- 
eluded it was but a ro¢k and started to 
move on. Again looking up, we observed 
that the supposed boulder was in motion, 
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and we then knew that it was a large 
grizzly that had been lying down, and no 


doubt watching us with suspicious eyes. 


After rising so he could get a better view 
of us as we stood hundreds of yards be- 
low at the foot of the slide, he concluded 
that our mission was not of a peaceful 
nature and with a fare-you-well snort 
disappeared in the bushes and we saw 
no more of him. 

Before breakfast the next morning I 
again went up to look over the slide and 
secured a good position for observation. 
I had stood there about fifteen minutes 
when, off to my right, and about 800 
distant, I 
moving away from the slide. He 


yards discovered a grizzly 
had 
apparently been feeding there all of the 
morning, and as he moved away I made 
a few pointed remarks addressed to my- 
self for not 
eaught an 


sarlier. I 
the 
brute as he sped away at no laggard gait, 
but could not get a favorable shot. I 


getting there 


oeeasional glimpse of 


climbed up to the spot where T had last 
seen him and discovered his tracks in the 
snow in a gully leading down to the 
ereek. With my field glass I finally 
located him heading over the divide on 
the opposite side and traveling as if he 
feared he would be late in filling an im- 
portant engagement, so I entered an- 
other goose egg in my tally book and 
returned to camp thoroughly disgusted 
with myself for allowing an early morn- 
ing nap to beat me out of a fine bear 
by not getting up to his feeding place 
while he was breakfasting. 

On the 5th day our watehful 
failed to mirror anything wearing hair. 


eves 


An inventory of our grub supplies 
showed that they were running low, and 
it was up to me to go in after new chew- 
ing stock. I started on the morning of 


the 6th, leaving Rene to look after the 
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camp. On the way down I[ got a shot 
at a black bear with my Mauser pistol, 
but missed it. Rubbing my eyes for 
better sight next time I again fired, and, 
‘T hit it just 
where I had missed before.’’ Evidently 
fearing I might accidentally hurt it, the 


as the Irishman put it, 


little critter bowed its back and hiked 
A little further 
down I[ heard a noise in the timber some- 


for a place of safety. 


what resembling the satisfied grunting 
of a sow, and made a sneak toward it. 
pistol in hand, and soon located a small 
My 


eves appeared to have regained their 


black bear up in a big cedar tree. 


wonted accuracy, and with two shots I 
ended its young existence and was re- 
warded with a fine little pelt. 

I returned to camp the following day 
and was greatly surprised when Rene 
told me he had killed a big grizzly. I 
accused him of being the victim of a 
nightmarie dream, but he earnestly in- 
sisted upon the truth of his claim and 
expressed his eagerness to do the Mis- 
souri stunt by showing me, and he sure- 
ly made good by leading me to the spot 
where a big grizzly lay stretched out as 
Then he told 
He said that 
after I had left camp he took his rifle 


if in peaeeful slumber. 


me a remarkable story. 


and went up the creek and soon sighted 
the bear about five hundred yards dis- 
tant up the breast of the steep slide. 
He fired and shot the beast through the 
body, at which Mr. 
his haunches and roared and pawed the 


sruin raised up on 
air in pain. He started for cover in the 
bushes, but was stopped by another shot 
The first shot had 
weakened him and the second knocked 


from the boy’s rifle. 


him down and he rolled down the slide 
and right on top of another grizzly that 
The second 


was lying in his course. 


bear, which had evidently been sleeping, 
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arose in astonishment and the boy 
pulled down on him, but his gun failed 
to go off. Twice he threw the bolt, but 
no report followed the pulling of the 
trigger. Upon investigating the cause 
he found that after his second shot at 
the bear he had killed, the ejector had 
failed to throw out the empty shell. By 
the time he had removed the shell the 
bear was too far away for a successful 
shot, but the kid eut loose a number of 
times with no better result than to 
cause bruin to get quicker action on his 
legs in his efforts to escape. Surely not 
a bad reeord for a boy and a novice who 
had been in the country but a few 
months and who could seareely think in 
English. How I regretted that I had 
not been with him, for we would surely 
have scored up two grizzlies as a result 
of the day’s hunt. ; 

On the 8th we 


remained in camp 


stretching the grizzly skin and cleaning 


the skull. On the morning of the 9th I 
turned out very early and took a stand 
by the slide and through my glass soon 
discovered something moving in the dis- 
tance, which proved to be a grizzly; 
probably the second one that figured in 
Rene’s adventure. The only cover I 
could see was a little gully south of him, 
and from the direction of the wind I 
feared he would catch my scent, which 
is usually pretty strong in a camper, 
and make off with no desire to form a 
close acquaintance with the source from 
which the fragrance came. However, I 
determined to take a chance and crawled 
up the gully. When I reached a point 
from which I could overlook the spot 
where I had sighted him I discovered 
that may fear of his scenting me was 
well grounded, for he had disappeared, 
and after a search I failed to again lo- 
eate him. 

On the 10th we broke camp and hit 
the trail for the Fraser where I had 
left my canoe. We had been traveling 
but about an hour when a terrific hail 
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and snow storm burst upon us and 
traveling through the wet bushes was al- 
most the same as swimming a stream 
with heavy packs on our backs. On the 
way down we saw a cow moose and a 
black bear cub. The kid wanted to go 
after the latter, but I was in no humor to 
humor him and we continued our soggy 
course toward the river, which we 
reached about 8:00 o’clock in the eve- 
ning and were soon made comfortable 
at the camp of some railway engineers 
located there. After a rest of two days 
we moved on down to our home camp at 
the confluence of the Goat and Fraser. 

Result of the hunt: I, an old experi- 
enced hunter of big game, got a small 
black bear, while the inexperienced, 
beardless kid from the shores of La 
Belle, Franee, downed a monster griz- 
zly I would have been proud to have 
added to my list of killings. In modern 
American slanguage: ‘‘What do you 
know about that?”’ 

May I add a few words regarding 
firearms? Living here the year ’round 
in the mountains as a big game hunter 
I think I know what I am talking about 
regarding what weapons a big game 
hunter should earry. I advance only 
my private opinion, and if any of your 
Yankee readers jump on my neck they 
can just jump off again, for that opinion 
will be unshaken. I find the Mauser 
rifle is just the tool in big game hunting 
in the British Columbia mountains. The 
trajectory of the 7.9 mm. is, of course, 
not so flat as that of the 7 mm., but it 
will strike harder. The bolt action of 
the Mauser works fast enough for any 
use and the gun is very light to carry; 
surely a desirable feature on long 
tramps. I would not exchange the Mau- 
ser pistol for any side arm ever manu- 
factured. I have killed moose, caribou 
and black bear with it, and can use it 
on small game without mangling it. My 
affection is tied to the Mauser guns in a 
hard knot. 

















CRAWL SWIMMING. 


The swimmer has just taken a breath. 
easy intake of breath. 


The head should be kept in one position, so as to assure the 
Steady breathing keeps the heart action almost normal 


DISTANCE SWIMMING AND THE 


BENEFITS DERIVED 


CHAUNCEY P. HEATH 


Swimming has always been known as 
the greatest athletic sport for the sym- 
metrical physical development of the 
body and there is no athletie sport which 
will afford so much pleasure to the as- 
pirant for honors in competition. Dis- 
tance swimming in America is fast gain- 
ing favor because of the benefits de- 
rived. It is really a pleasure to swim 
short distances, still it is an exercise 
which calls for the strength of every 
muscle and sinew in the body, also the 
development of the lungs to their fullest 
capacity. Now if short distance swim- 
ming has proven its value (it has with- 
out a doubt), how much more benefi- 
cial is distance swimming with strenu- 
ous training and conditioning? 


America is just awakening to the real- 
ization that we are far behind when it 
comes to taking up with the long dis- 
tance swimming game. Coaches and au- 
thorities on swimming are advocating 
this form of athletics for the proper de- 
velopment of their proteges. They know 
that it will build up every muscle and 
sinew, add weight where needed and it is 
absolutely sure to take off superfluous 
flesh if one will train diligently every 
day, for, from ten to fifteen minutes, 
either in or out of doors. An instance 
is cited where distance swimming de- 
veloped and proportioned a young man 
of failing health of whom doctors had 
despaired. A young bank clerk in the 
East had become almost a total physical 
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wreck, his health was very poor and at 
the time of his determination to take up 
distance swimming for his health, his 
weight was only 135 pounds, although 
He has 
virtually swum to health. Today he is 
robust, strong, in the best physical con- 


he was over six feet in height. 


dition and his weight is well over the 
200 mark. 


der. 


In fact he is a physical won- 


That old adage, ‘‘ practice makes per- 
fect,’’ is just as true today as the day 
it was originated. It takes practice and 
work to become a long-distanee swim- 
mer. Of course the hardest part of such 
training lies in the start. The first 
quarter mile will invariably be harder 
than the future swim of one or two miles 
in still water. In order to properly 


condition oneself for lone distance 


swimming, it is best to start training at 
least two months prior to the date set 
for the event. Still water lake training 
is preferable to river practice, although 
the swimmer may be training for a 
river swim, because it teaches him to 
pull with every stroke. He will not re 
ly on the eurrent to earry him. = Of 
course indoor swimming is not as bene- 
ficial as out-door swimming, and river 
practice is better in this case unless the 
event is to be held in still water. For 
the first month, two workouts each week 
will be enough, starting with a quarter 
mile and inereasing the distanee each 
week an eighth of the total distanee you 
are preparing to swim in competition. 
Condition counts for 50% in distance 
swimming. Of course experience and 
form are needed to win, but with out 
condition a swimmer’s chanee for vie- 
tory are only mediocre. 

Abuse of time trials during the course 
of training should be avoided. Too 
many time trials keep a swimmer from 
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advancing both in form and time. To 
improve your stroke you must experi- 
ment by swimming on form. Your 
stroke cannot be perfect and to improve 
it you must find its faults. This ean be 
accomplished by work or by fitting your 
stroke to your own ideas. For instance, 
it is a fact that we do not all walk alike; 
our stride is peculiar. Now, it is just 
the same in swimming. Your stroke may 
be ealled the crawl, but you yourself 
have an individual crawl. You must 
find its faults and correct them. No 
two swimmers swim alike although 
their strokes may be elassed as_ the 
erawl. 

There is no doubt as to whether a 
swimmer ean judge his abilities and re- 
sourees so that he ean proportion his 
stroke aeeordingly. It is a facet. You 
must study paee to accomplish - this. 
During your eourse of training you 
must learn to so time your stroke that 
each quarter of the distance you are 
swimming will be within a few seeonds 
of the others. After the first two weeks 
of training your stroke should be steady 
and mechanical. When your stroke be- 
comes mechanical it is hard to keep your 
mind on your swimming; self-control is 
neeessary and the mind must be kept on 
the alert or your swimming will become 
ragged, loose and it will lack the pull. 
By studying your stroke during condi- 
tioning learn to take advantage of the 
run or glide of your stroke. 

Nervousness should be avoided and 
practice of self-control will overeome 
this failing. 

There are only two practical strokes 
for long-distance swimming, the trud- 
geon and the erawl. Until three or four 
years ago, the crawl stroke was sup- 
posed to be impractical for distance 


swimming. ‘Today it is reeognized by 
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many authorities and swimmers as one 
of the easiest and also fastest 
and it has brought home the winner in 
many National championship distance 
swims. 

A word or two regarding the crawl 


strokes, 


stroke, giving reasons to show its adapta- 
bility to 
the first place the name implies the 
method of travel, to crawl on top of the 
water, with the least possible resistance. 
This is brought about when the swim- 


long-distance swimming. In 
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In the crawl the feet are thrashing up 
and down from the hip with an almost 
inperceptible bending at the knee, they 
serve as a prepeller for the swimmer. 
When the crawl was first suggested 
for distance swimming it was thought 
impossible as it was supposed to be very 
hard on the swimmer. When records be- 
fall 
stroke in distances up to ten miles it had 


gan to while swimmers used this 


proven its practical use. It was not the 


same crawl used in speed swimming but 


THE TRUDGEON 


The swimmer in this picture is taking a breath 


The momentum of the 


swimmer’s stroke enables 


him to get his breath without taking his head from the water 


mer lowers his face in the water about 
two inches; the back should be arched; 
this brings the feet and legs very close 
to the surface. The body is almost level 
with the water. 
in speed swimming the body is halfway 
out of the water, with the face just un- 
der and the shoulders clear. Our fast- 
est motor boats are built along the lines 
of least resistance; at full speed their 
prow is clear of the water, but their 
propeller must be entirely submerged. 


Now, while in action, 


nevertheless it was the crawl. In swim- 
ming distances over 220 yards with the 
the head should be lowered fur- 
the toward 
the breathing side. 
tion it is easy to catch the breath when 


erawl 


ther in water and turned 


Always in that posi- 


the momentum of your stroke carries 
you forward. Breath should be taken 
regularly after each complete stroke of 
two-arm drives. This assures steady 
heart action. 


thrash should be slower and of course 


The propeller-like leg 
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the arm movement is slower. By no 
means should the arm movement be reg- 
ulated by the foot or leg action as in 
the trudgeon. 

Until recent years the trudgeon was 
considered the only practical stroke for 
distances over 220 yards and many au- 
thorities still claim that it is the best 
stroke for all long-distance swimming. 
Invented by Trudgeon, this stroke has 
been improved upon to a great extent. 
Many swimmers have perfected it. They 
have made use of the splendid run or 
glide afforded by the scissor kick. The 
arm drive is similar to the crawl in a 
way. While out of the water the arms 
are used as in the crawl. Under the 
water they are used in a different way 
entirely. When the arm opposite the 
breathing side is pulling down, the legs 
are making a scissor kick and the body 
is turned down with the underarm. <A 
breath is taken during the time that the 
underarm is pulling down. After the 


scissor kick the body is righted by the 
drive of the arm (breathing side) and 


by a successive leg thrash as in the 
erawl. Of course this leg action is not 
timed by the arm movement—just a 
slow fluttering of the feet and legs from 
the hips, with an imperceptible bending 
of the knee. : 

There are many swimmers who use a 
combination of the crawl and the trud- 
geon with truly wonderful results. 
Hodgson, the Canadian swimmer who 
holds several records, swims a combina- 
tion stroke which resembles the trudgeon 
although it would be classed by many 
as the crawl. This is just one case where 
a swimmer has fitted a stroke to his own 
ideas. He need not copyright his stroke 
even if he could. No one could infringe 
on his invention and get more than med- 
iocre results. He has perfected his own 
stroke. That is what every champion 
swimmer has to do. Daniels did not 
swim like the wonderful Hawaiian 
swimmer, Duke Kahanamoku, still they 
both swim the crawl. 

Diet is a very important feature of 
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long-distance swimming because there 
are many indigestible foods that taste 
vood and are palatable, but they will 
work ruin for the eater. They may look 
harmless and you might induce yourself 
to believe that they will be of benefit to 
you, although you must be certain. 
Many swimmers have lost an easy chance 
for victory because they were too sure. 
You yourself must know what foods 
agree with you and govern your appe- 
tite accordingly. Before you order your 
meal when dining out, plan in advance 
just what you intend ordering. Especial 
eare should be taken during the last 
week of training. 

An instance where a swimmer forgot 
could be cited to show how very little 
it takes to throw victory to the winds. 
One of the favorites for a National 
championship long-distance swim had 
finished training and his condition was 
perfect. Like a well-oiled piece of ma- 
chinery he was fit for the grind. The 
day before the swim he ordered fruit 
salad. ‘The mixture looked harmless but 
he should have known whether it agreed 
with him. That same night he was at- 
tacked by severe stomach cramps and in- 
side of twenty-four hours he lost ten 
pounds and his chance of victory. 

Fat producing foods are not harm- 
ful for the swimmer, although very 
hard on atheletes performing in other 
branches of sport. Many athletes can- 
not get along without meat. It is safe 
to say that too much meat is not good 
for any one. Vegetables, fruits, if 
agreeable, eggs and milk, with very lit- 
tle meat is a very good diet. All car- 
bonated waters should be left alone en- 
tirely. 

If a swimmer is in condition it is im- 
probable that he will be attacked by 
eramps of any kind. Cramps of the 
arms and legs, if attended to in time, 
ean be worked off while swimming by 
using the very muscles that have caused 
the cramp. Exposure to the sun is 
harmful. It dries the sinews and mus- 
eles and saps the strength. 










































An enquiring Yankee, a Mr. B. F. 
that I met at the Sports club, having a 
taste for something a little more lively 
to shoot at than feathers, which is rare- 
ly to be found in the U. 8. A., asked me 
the question, ‘‘What makes Bengal 
tigers so savage?’’ To this my reply 
was that hunting tigers on foot in an 
Indian jungle is not to be compared 
with killing bugs in a bed room with a 
slipper. 

The chances are that when on the 
track of a man-eating tiger, there’s just 
a possibility of his mate, the tigress, 
stalking in the rear awaiting the deadly 
spring. 

The American replied, ‘‘I guess I can 
cite even risks,’’ and led off thus: ‘‘My 
place of residence before starting for 
the British Isles was Denver, Colorado. 
Having heard that tigers were plentiful 
within a few miles of the village, I made 
tracks and unexpectedly stumbled onto 
a nest of five tigers. Without blinking 
I shot four stone dead and injured the 
fifth, which then bolted into a neigh- 
boring cave.”’ 

‘**Excellent performance, Mr. B. F., I 
suppose you went into the cave after 
the remaining tiger?’’ 

‘* Not much, Mr. O. There are plenty 
of tigers in those parts but only one- Mr. 
B. F., and I had no liking for fighting 
a wounded tiger in a cave.’’ 

“Surprised at this, Mr. B. F., I re- 
sponded ; ‘‘you should have gone in and 
killed the fifth and made a record of 
it. Likewise you will pardon me, Mr. 
B. F., when I tell you that I have been 
connected with guns and shooting for 
thirty odd years, as has also my father 
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for forty years before me, and this is 
the first time in my life that I ever 
heard there were tigers in America. Are 
you quite sure there were a nest of ti- 
gers; perhaps in your excitement you 
stumbled upon a litter of kittens?’’ 

‘“‘You don’t mean to infer, Mr. O., 
that our tigers are as small as your Lon 
don domestic roof-cats, do you?’’ 

‘Well, perhaps not, Mr. B. F., but 
more of that size.’’ 

‘Well, after all, perhaps you are 
right, Mr. O., but they are damn nasty 
things to tread on in the dark.”’ 

Not to be out done by the fluent im- 
agination of my Yankee friend, I think 
that the reader will allow that his story 
was at least equalled by the following 
reply: 

‘*My record for the biggest head was 
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obtained in the wilds of London, having 
killed with one shot a big must rogue 
elephant that had killed his keeper and 
injured a railway locomotive, besides 
smashing stable stalls, motorcar sheds 
and generally breaking up the happy 
elephantine home. It seems that this 
ponderous male animal (perhaps one of 
the biggest in the world), had just been 
brought over to this country from India 
with a view to propagating his species 
in the zoo. Captivity evidently not be- 
ing to this precious animal’s taste, he 
commenced back. Of 


course the privilege of shooting wild ele- 


to get his own 


phants in London is extremely rare and 
in a cireumlocutory manner fell to my 
lot. The owner had commissioned a 
horse-slaughterer to do the necessary 
killing of the brute and so put all minds 
interested at rest, as the responsibility 
for damage done was getting formid- 
able. With a sorrowful face the horse- 

















slaughterer appealingly besought the 
services of your humble servant, open- 
ing the conversation with, ‘Look ’ere, 
guv-nor, ain’t you a gun-maker? Cause 
I’ve got a blooming fine job on. I’ve 
hundertook to kill a hellefunt, an’ s’elp 
me I’m afeared to death over this ’ere 
brute. JI seed him this mornin’ and he’d 
just finished breken up a four-wheeler 
waggin and they’ve ’ad to tie *im by 
one leg to a steam roller, an’ s’elp me, 
if you don’t mike haste he’ll break his 
bracelet !’ 

‘All right, Mr. Horse Slaughterer, 
I’m your man,’ I said. ‘You had better 
buy an elephant rifle and go and shoot 
him.’ 

‘* “Tord love ver, guv’nor, I wouldn’t 
fire a hellefunt gun if you was to make 
me a present of the fastest trotting 
horse as was ever shoved between the 
shafts of a knacker’s cart.’ 

‘¢ “Well, where do I come in?’’ I said. 
‘What am I going to get for my time 
and trouble if I go and kill him?’ 
‘*Bless yer soul, yer shall ’ave five 
quid, which is ’arf the duds fer 
* the job.’ 

‘“*Not much,’ I replied, 

‘that won’t satisfy me; 
who’s to have the car- 

cass?’ 
‘¢ «The eat’s meat 
man, guv’nor.’ 
‘* “Well, look here,’ 
I replied, ‘I’ll make 
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a bargain with you. Spare me the head, 
the two front feet, the teeth and the 
tail, and I’ll kill the animal.’ 

** “Right y’are, guv’nor; but ain’t you 
wantin’ the lion’s share?’ 

‘“ ‘No,’ 
the bargain was struck. 

“*T then reached down my .577-bore, 


says I, ‘the cat’s share,’ and 


high-power, double-barreled elephant ri- 
nickel bullet and 90 

When I reached the 
place of execution the elephant was ut- 


fle, shooting a 
grains of Cordite. 


tering shrieks like a steam siren and 
tugging away at a rusty chain on his 
leg, rearing with his forefeet in the air 
like a wild broncho. He had been driven 
into a kind of stable entrance about forty 
yards by twenty, and was doing his level 
best to knock down a partition. 

‘‘T was introduced to the infuriated 
animal by the owner, but being a strang- 
er to Mr. Elephant, he evidently was not 
in the humor to make fresh acauaint- 
ances. Things then got a little exciting. 
What I had to do had to be done quick- 
ly, here and now. To aim at his head 
and for the bullet to find the brain, 
which is no larger than a £5 note at such 
an elevation, would have been danger- 
ous in the extreme, as the bullet might 
richochet into-the gallery of a neighbor- 
ing theater. So I had to wait my oppor- 
tunity to spot the ‘vulnerable’ while the 
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excited animal had his four feet on terra 
eotta—should say firma. 

‘*The midnicht 


chosen, as the effect of firing a big-bore 


hour was - well 
elephant rifle in London in the daytime 
might have caused a temporary stoppage 
of traffic; 


and people nearby might imagine that 


whilst faces would blaneh 
it was the erack of doom, a gas explo- 
sion or the advent of an enemy. 
‘*Nerving inyself up, I shouldered the 
great weapon and fired, the first shot 
box, braining 


reaching the knowledge 


him. The huge bulk of flesh then sank 
down on one knee. In rapid suceession 
two other shots were fired, making sure 
of a clean and humane kill. I had, how- 
ever, given the ‘tusker’ his quietus with 
The second shot severed 
the 
with life’s stream, and like the bursting 
of 


the first shot. 


the jugular vein, drenching yard 


of a water main, reminded one 


Shakespeare’s quotation : 
“‘This is a bloody business.’ 

‘*Anyone further interested or want- 

ing information in the art of elephant 


shooting, or doubting the above incident 


by ealling on the undersigned ean have 


(for a few minutes) a comfortable seat 
made out of one of Mr. Hellifunt’s fore 
legs. examine the head (well set up), 
handle the tail and hear a little more of 


the tale.’’ 
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Che Christmas Rhymer 


Now that the Christmas time is near, 
The Christmas rhymer will appear, 

And treat us to those same old rhymes 
That we have heard a thousand times. 
He’ll start in with a chime of bells, 
And they, of course, will rhyme with swells; 
Then stars will shine upon the snow, 
Whether there be a flake or no— 

The Christmas rhymer takes his chances 
On mere detail—but it enhances 

The Christmas time of year, and so 
He’s awful keen on frost and snow, 
With sleigh-bells jingling in the breeze, 
And spicy, icy Christmas trees 

Cut down from snowy mountain-side— 
How fine that rhymes with Christmas tide— 
And so our rhymer trots out sleighs 

To rhyme with Christmas holidays; 
For if we don’t have frosty air 

’Twont seem like Christmas anywhere. 
He lugs in mistletoe and holly 

Because the next word will be jolly; 
And then he leads out Santa Claus; 

He always does, you know, because 
Santa’s an old, old Christmas timer, 
Some older than the Christmas rhymer. 
He floods the newspapers with carols 
That he keeps headed up in barrels 
Until he hears the popcorn pop, 

And sees within the Christmas shop 
The gleam of the first tinsel star, 

Then turns them loose, and there ye are. 
In every book and magazine 

That rhymer’s rhyming will be seen; 
But if one year he failed to come, 

I rather think we’d miss him some; 
We’d miss those old, familiar rhymes 
That we have heard a thousand times; 
So, Christmas rhymer, come along 

With rhymes and chimes and Christmas song! 


B. A. HITCHCOCK. 
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No. 20—The Wheel 


Having dodged our share of the dish- 
washing under the pretense of greasing the 
wagon, you and I will now load our pipes 
and take a rest. It would be a shame to 
waste on mere dishwashing the scientific 
gray matter necessary to lubricate a wagon 
wheel, for be it known that the wheel is one 
of the most wonderful, because of the least 
understood, things known to man. Also, the 
wheel alone is the one thing that did not 
exist in Nature until man created it. No- 
where in starland or on the earth is a 
wheel and axle that is not man-made. In 
practically everything else man has but 
copied Nature, but in the wheel he made 
something new. There are lots of near- 
wheels in Nature, such as the hip joint, but 
nothing like a free wheel revolving around 
an axle. Some people find in the wheel evi- 
dence, but of course not sufficient proof, 
that perhaps after all the human mind is 
the greatest mind in the universe. This is 
a matter to think over. 

Lazily smoking in the back seat of the 
wagon yesterday, I noticed that the top of 
the wheel traveled twice as fast as the 
wagon itself, that the bottom of the wheel 
never moved at all, yet the wagon and its 
wheels moved smoothly along, and all ar- 
rived in camp at the same time. How it 
did this without tearing itself to shivers I 
have never been able to clearly understand, 
and I never met a man who did under- 
stand it. 

Now, on the rim of the wheel was a bolt 
hole from which the bolt had fallen out. 
All day as I sat in the back seat that bolt 
hole went around the wheel hub, of course. 
But when I got out to dip a chaser from the 
spring, and the wagon started up before I 
could get in, I noticed that that bolt hole 
did not go around the hub at all, but merely 


went ahead in a wavy up-and-down line in 
the same direction as the wagon. I jumped 
in while the wagon was still moving, and 
again in the back seat, I noted that the bolt 
hole was again going around the hub the 
same as ever. Now, why should that bolt 
hole go around the hub when I was in the 
wagon, and not go around the hub at all 
when I was on the ground? The wagon, 
the bolt hole and the hub would have gone 
on doing the same things if I had never 
been born. That point is clear. Hence the 
question arises: Does that bolt hole really 
go around the hub or does it not? It seems 
to do first one thing, then the other, depend- 
ing on where the watcher is. But regard- 
less of the watcher, say he is asleep, either 
on the ground as the wagon passes by, or 
snoozing in the back seat, what does that 
bolt hole really do? 

By daylight the bolt hole seems to re- 
volve around the hub, whether the watcher 
is in the wagon or on the ground. But to 
an eye accustomed to seeing one motion, 
regardless of other motions, that bolt hole 
does not go around the hub when I am on 
the ground and the wagon is moving. Any- 
one can prove this conclusively, and at the 
same time prove how deceitful his eyes 
can be to him, if he will fix a little electric 
flashlight to the rim of a wagon wheel at 
night, then back off till he cannot see the 
wheel, and have the wagon go ahead. That 
flashlight will not make a circle, but will 
merely move ahead, and at the same time 
rise and fall, just as if a man had it in his 
hand and walked by the side of the wagon, 
and slowly raised and lowered the light as 
he walked. Take two flashlights on a dark 
night, tie one to the rim of the wagon 
wheel and have the other carried in a man’s 


hand and raised and lowered the same dis- 
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tance and at the same rate the light on the 
wheel moves, and an observer fifty yards 
away in the dark cannot tell which light is 
fastened to the wheel and which 1s in a 
man’s hand. But remember that all this 
time one of those flashlights is going around 
the wagon huband the other is not,if seen 
from the wagon seat. Try it some night and 
you’ll want to leave the shotgun loaded for 
ghosts, as the experiment rather upsets a 
man’s confidence in his own senses. Of 
the facts related here there is absolutely 
no question, and anyone who doubts is free 
to try out the matter for himself. 

Now we will mix drinks a bit and see 
what happens. Fix up your flashlight on 
the rim of the wheel the same as ever, but 
have the wagon go over ground where the 
land is so formed that it is in rolls, or 
waves, the same size of the wagon wheel. 
Of course this cannot be done under ordi- 
nary conditions, but it has been done many 
times on a smaller scale in the experimental 
room given over to investigations in physics. 
To the man in the wagon the flashlight on 
the rim still goes around the hub the same 
as ever, but to the man fifty yards back 
in the dark the flashlight goes ahead in a 
perfectly straight line. Now put the light 
on the hub of the wheel and the light goes 
up and down just as it did on the rim 
when the wagon was going over level 
ground. This is the way it looks to the 
man fifty yards away, but to the man in 
the wagon the light, now on the hub, seems 
to go ahead in a straight line. 

Going back to our bolt hole in the rim, 
whether the bolt hole goes around the hub, 
or whether the hub goes around the bolt hole, 
or whether neither goes around either, all 
seems to depend on the place from which 
the wheel as a whole is viewed, and also 
on the character of the surface over which 
the wheel rolls. 

But we are not done with the matter yet. 
So far we have looked at the wheel either 
from the ground or from the wagon seat. 
We will now get in another wagon and ride 
alongside our first wagon and watch that 
bolt hole as before and see what it does— 
revolves around the hub, or goes ahead in 
an up-and-down wavy line? It does neither. It 
simply goes straight up and down, just as 
if a man stood still and lifted and lowered 
something. 

This as viewed from the other wagon, re- 
member. If the action of the other parts 
of the wheel confuses you by daylight, then 
try the experiment at night with the little 
flashlight. The light will merely go up and 
down, not ahead one inch. 


LIFE 


Now we have three men all watching ex- 
actly the same thing, a point of light re- 
volving around a wagon hub, yet each man— 
he on the ground, he on the back seat and he 
in the other moving wagon—are ready to go 
into court and swear a man’s life away on 
what “he actually saw with his own eyes.” 
No two of the men would swear to the same 
thing, yet each man would be perfectly 
truthful—from his point of view. What the 
actual truth was none of them would know, 
and it is doubtful if any man ever knows. 
This remark might apply to many things far 
outside any wheel rim, say to such things as 
various philosophies, religions, systems of 
government, schools of medicine, and other 
things over which men sincerely fight and 
die. Personally, when I get too sure of any- 
thing I roll a coin along the table, take one 
glance at it, and am willing to admit that 
both or all of us are probably incorrect. 
And then when some mummy-minded chap 
asks what connection there is between a 
wheel and his and my ideas on the cur- 
rency system, I go out for a breath of fresh 
air and let ’em run it to suit themselves. 
Life’s too short! 

At the beginning of this verbal ramble I 
believe I remarked that the top of the 
wheel moved ahead twice as fast as did the 
wagon, and the bottom of the wheel never 
moved at all, yet everything got into camp 
on time and in good shape. The bottom of 
the wheel seems to move, but a moment’s 
thought will show that it does not, other- 
wise it would slide on the ground like a 
sled runner, and there would be no wheel 
at all. The earth under the wagon does not 
move toward camp, and the bottom of the 
wheel does not slide on the earth; it merely 
presses straight down, hence it does not 
move forward at all. Rub a round spot with 
a soft lead pencil on the rim of the wheel, 
put a piece of paper on the ground, and run 
the wheel over it. The mark that is left 
shows clearly that the rim of the wheel did 
not rub on the paper, it merely pressed 
downward. Put the wheel back into the 
exact place it was before and renew the 
pencil mark. Now lift the wheel off the 
ground and revolve it till the pencil mark 
points downward, put the paper under the 
wheel, and let the wagon down to the 
ground again. Lift it, and you will find ex- 
actly the same mark on the paper that the 
revolving wheel made. Clearly the bottom 
of the wheel never moves, it merely stands 
still, as does the ground on which it rests. 

Now rest a four-foot pole on the top of 
the wheel and run the wagon ahead two 
feet. The top of the wheel has pulled the 
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pole forward four feet. Start with both 
wagon-back and pole against a tree, to make 
sure you have the same measuring point. 
Now do it again, except this time also tie 
a string to the top of the wheel. This time 
you will find that the wagon has gone 
ahead two feet, the string been pulled out 
two feet, but the pole has been rolled ahead 
four feet. 

We have a more or less unsatisfactory ex- 
planation for this experiment in the fact 
that the top and the bottom of the wheel 
is an ever-changing point—but that sounds 
better than it explains. The facts of the 
matter are that no two parts of a wagon 
wheel are ever moving at the same rate or 
in the same direction, and if the wheel 
were sprinkled with little lights and viewed 
from a distance it would probably look much 
like the starry heavens, with its suns each 
going in a different direction. How closely 
the heavens at night actually resemble, or 
whether or not the whole sky is really a 
wheel, I will leave each one to guess for 
himself. 

Yet if the heavens really are a starlit 
wheel, then it is the only wheel known in 
the universe yet known to man that is not 
man-made. 

How man came to create—‘invent” seems 
too weak a word—such a thing as a wheel is 
a mystery. Of course, it is but a mass of 
levers, untold millions of levers, all in one 
solid piece, each pulling and prying in a 
different direction, yet as a whole all work- 
ing toward one common end, and without 
apparent friction in the wheel itself. The 
friction between the wheel and the axle is 
quite another matter. 

And now we come to the roller. At first 
breath one would say that the wheel and 
the roller were the same thing, but they are 
not. The wheel carries its load indefinitely 
at the same rate the wheel as a whole 
moves forward, but the roller carries its 
load twice as fast as the roller itself moves 
forward. The wheel, of course, carries its 
load on the center, the roller on the top, and 
we have just seen—by means of our four- 
foot pole—that the top of the wheel moves 
twice as fast as the hub or axle. The wheel 
to do its work develops friction, the roller 
is the one thing in all Nature that seems to 
avoid friction. Of course here I am speak- 
ing of perfect specimens of wheel and roller. 
In actual life the roller does develop some 
friction, but that is because we cannot make 
a perfect roller going over a perfect sur- 
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face. The more perfect the roller and the 
more perfect the surface, the less friction 
we find in the roller. 

And now man has combined the wheel 
and the roller. If it were possible to have 
the work done perfectly, we would then 
have a machine that in itself avoided all 
friction, and might make us begin to dream 
about perpetual motion. But when there is 
a perpetual motion crank around we need 
the shotgun loaded a great deal more than 
if there were only a few ghosts about. Still 
the fact remains that the combination of 
wheel and roller contains the possibilities 
of avoiding friction. What man will event- 
ually do with the combination no one can 
dream. Ball-bearings are simply using the 
sphere as a roller, although we usually em- 
ploy a cylinder. 

Now with the roller and the wheel we 
also have their perplexing first cousin, the 
gyroscope. You can buy one for a dime or 
a quarter in any toy store; you will prob- 
ably find it standing straight out from some 
upright, or traveling up and down a string. 
We are now getting right down into wheels 
and right ahead of us is the compass, mag- 
netism and a whole lot of things we dimly 
see and know, but understand only as a 
blind man with his hands might compre- 
hend Pike’s Peak. 

I am no horseman, and one day in Oregon 
my driver amused himself with the tender 
foot for an hour about driving. To my mild 
question of how long he had been driving 
he answered: “All my life.” I gently in- 
quired how long he had been watching his 
front wheel, to which he made the same 
reply. Then, just for the sake of informa- 
tion of course, he being an expert and I but 
a greenhorn, I began to ask questions about 
that front wheel. 

When we arrived at the station that 
night, after some hours of silence, the driver 

for all stage drivers seem to be rare good 
fellows—wrapped his ribbons around the 
whip, took off his hat with one hand as he 
held out the other, and said: ‘Mister, I’ve 
been watching that front wheel all my life, 
and I’ve just found out that I’m the biggest 
damn fool in Oregon.” I liked that chap. 
In him he had the making of a first-class 
scientist. 

Well, we will let the stars wheel and turn 
in. If we had more than five senses we 
might know more about it: but as it is the 
wagon is greased, and I didn’t have to wash 
the dishes. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


























Elk Calling 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I note that there is 
much discussion in our sportsmen’s maga- 
zines as to whether the act of killing—or 
murdering—a called bull moose can be re- 
garded as a creditable feat for the true red- 
blooded sportsman. Personally, I think not, 
but happily we are not all built alike. 

Anent the above subject, while we hear 
much of moose calling, I do not recall hav- 
ing read a single article describing the call- 
ing of elk, which I believe to be more inter- 
esting, though none the less murderous. 

Is it possible that none of the “old-timers” 
who write so interestingly have not had the 
experience? Or would a few words on the 
subject not come amiss? 

Many years ago I spent each autumn in 
the mountains, in the capacity of profes- 
sional guide, and it was while engaged in 
the above capacity that I first saw demon- 
strated the art of elk calling; said demon- 
stration being given by a Nez Perce Indian, 
who was perched upon a rock and whom we 
had carefully stalked up to, believing we 
were to have a chance at a good bull. 

I immediately engaged Mr. Buck to initi- 
ate me, and also, by the use of sundry pieces 
of silver, the ownership of the whistle—so- 
called—reverted to me. The “call” or whis- 
tle is made of elder about one and one-fourth 
inches in diameter, 2 inches long and with 
the core punched out. 

The end which is to be used as a mouth- 
piece is scraped quite thin from the inside 
and the end notched in precisely the same 
way as our boyhood bark whistles. 

No plugs are used, but when in use the 
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hand is held over the lower end, the tongue 
inserted in the mouthpiece, and by the 
manipulation of the latter organ the various 
notes of the “call” are produced. 

Contrary to moose calling, it is the chal- 
lenge of the bull that one seeks to imitate. 
While it is not absolutely necessary to pro- 
duce the peculiar grunts or “braying” with 
which the bull elk usually ends his chal- 
lenge, this may also be learned, and is often 
of much use in getting an old customer real 
angry. 

“Calling” is more likely to be successful 
in early morning or late evening, but can 
be depended upon to give results at any 
time of the day. 

Differing again from moose “calling,” it 
is not customary to take up one’s stand at 
some lake or meadow, but instead the regu- 
lar order of hunting is carried on, the hunter 
sending forth an occasional challenge, which 
is almost sure to be answered by any old 
bull within hearing. 

Again, when using the whistle, noise is of 
no importance, so long as one “has the 
wind” and avoids being seen by the quarry. 

It has been my experience that a lone 
bull, especially an old one, will almost 
invariably reply to each challenge of the 
hunter, and will in most cases approach 
slowly, “horning’” small trees and stamping 
the ground meanwhile. He will become so 
excited finally that one.may stand in plain 
view, or even “cross his wind” quickly with- 
out being detected. On the other hand, a 
bull with his harem may, or may not, come 
to the call, but is more likely to answer a 
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few times and make off with his family. 

A description of the death (which I very 
much regret) of a fine old granddaddy will 
show the “modus operandi.” We were rest- 
ing up a day at an ideal camp when the 
cook returned from a short stroll above 
camp and reported that a party with pack 
mules were camped above us. Doubting 
that there would be hunters in the place de- 
scribed, a little questioning ‘elicited the in- 
formation that he—the cook—knew because 
he had heard a mule braying. 

This being the cook’s first experience in 
the mountains, I at once surmised that he 
had heard the bugle of a bull elk. Acting 
accordingly, I picked up my “whistle,” at 
the same time telling Dr. —— to bring his 
rifle, when we both hurried to the spot indi- 
cated. Examination of the ground revealed 


the fact that a herd of twelve or fifteen elk. 


had recently fed in the vicinity. 

Our call was immediately answered from 
the midst of a dense growth of lodge-pole 
and scrub fir, about one-quarter mile dis- 
tant. 

Walking up to within fifty yards of this, 
we took our stand by a tree and again 
called. There was an immediate answer 
from a point about 150 yards distant. We 
“talked” back and forth for some fifteen 
minutes of elk talk, but the old fellow re- 
fused to come out. 

While I knew that if he was alone we 
could easily walk right up to him, I feared 
that he had with him the cows whose tracks 
we had observed, and that it was more than 
likely that we should stumble onto one of 
these first. Another wait of fifteen min- 
utes, during which we challenged repeat- 
edly, and we could tell that his highness 
was becoming very much enraged over what 
the other fellow was calling him. 

So, seizing a large dry limb, I belabored 
the tree by which we stood and with a crash 
smashed all of the small dry branches on its 
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side. This to imitate the horn-threshing of 
a bull. Following immediately with a chal- 
lenge on the whistle and the vilest epithet 
I could pronounce in the elk language. 

Doc had hardly whispered his, “Fod God’s 
sake don’t scare him away,” when the old 
fellow slid—I can think of no better term 
for his movements—out of the thicket and 
up to within thirty yards before he de- 
tected us. 

Out of the corner of my eye I could see 
Doc’s gun giving spasmodic jerks, and of- 
fered the suggestion that it would shoot 
much better if he would cock it. 

In another half-minute Doc was doing an 
Igorrote war dance about the body of his 
first bull elk. 

And I? Well, as I gazed at the still form of 
that noble brute—to me the grandest of our 
American big game—I pictured him as he 
glided from the thicket, in all his sturdy 
glory, to do battle with a rival, and now— 
was it worth it? Was he given a fair 
chance? 

I felt as little pleased over my own share 
in this wilderness tragedy as I should over 
licking my wife. 

In conclusion let me add that I have many 
times gone forth armed with nothing more 
dangerous than the “whistle.’”” Sometimes 
a bull would come to me, and at other times 
I stalked to him. 

I have “stirred up” a fight between two 
friendly bulls and watched the combat— 
bloodless—for two hours. Of course we all 
like to get our bull when we go after him, 
but let’s do it in a sportsman-like manner 
and use the call afterward. 

The “call” has its use, as explained above, 
when the rifle is in camp, to provide 
glimpses of wild life that can be obtained 
in no other way, and which will leave a last- 
ing and pleasant impression on those for- 
tunate enough to have the experience. 

Montana. HAMMERLESS. 


France Congratulates Americans 


At the monthly meeting of the Society 
for the Protection of Animals of Paris, held 
on September 18, 1913, Mons. A. F. Dupont 
read to the society letters received by him 
from Mr. William T. Hornaday, director of 
the New York Zoological Park. The so- 
ciety listened to the statement made by Mr. 
Dupont of the energetic campaign prose- 
cuted in the United States throughout the 
past six months, which ended on Septem- 
ber 3 in a complete victory for the protec- 
tive societies, wherein those societies ob- 
tained from the American Senate the pro- 


hibition of the importation of wild birds’ 
plumage, and the abolition of the traffic in 
feathers and skins of slaughtered wild birds 
in the United States. 

The society requested the president to ex- 
press its great satisfaction to the members 
of the protective societies for this great vic- 
tory, and convey its heartfelt congratula- 
tions to the chief promoters in America of 
this world-wide success, including Mr. Horn- 
aday, the New York Zoological Society and 
many other societies and individuals who 
assisted in this great work. 


A “Pullman Car” on Camp Wagon Wheels 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Believing that 
even as early as winter time an army of 


outdoor followers begin to plan on how they 
are to spend their summer vacations, I take 














A CALIFORNIAN’S INGENIOUS CAMP WAGON. 


the liberty of sending you herewith a photo- 
graph of a very novel and ingenious camp 
wagon designed by Mr. D. B. Wilmans, a 
California recreationist, and used by him- 
self and wife on many hundreds of miles of 
rural road. This wagon cost $750 complete. 
It is a veritable home on wheels, with every 
convenience that man or woman could want 
on such a trip. There are two folding beds, 
folding tables, shelves, sides, ample locker 
facilities, cupboard, shelf for range, water 
tank, and the appointments are almost those 
of a dwelling house, only in miniature form. 

The wagon is given a carriage finish 
throughout, and quartered oak constitutes 
the inside work. Lockers are everywhere, 


not an inch of space being wasted. A plat- 
form on the rear holds the hay, while a fold- 
ing awning projects from the back of the 
wagon, when the bed within is made up, the 
same space serving as kitchen in meal 
times. Entranc+ to the wagon is by side 
door, steps letting down for easy ingress; 
and every detail inside makes for comfort. 
The dimensions of the vehicle are 6x12 feet, 
while the inside room is over six feet in the 
clear. 

Mr. Wilmans is an enthusiastic sports- 
man and always takes his fishing tackle and 
“shootin’ irons” with him on his camping 
trips. Cc. F. TUDOR. 

California. 


The Quest of the Powder Puffs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I started out with 
the intention of making this a delicious 
thapsody, but on second thought, calling to 
attention our dear editor’s makeup, I refrain 
from silvering this with fond and floss-like 
emotions. We have heard now about the 
great big moose hunters up there in New 
Brunswick: we hve heard of hunting the 
Kadiac bear; we have heard of hunting the 
elk in Wyoming and the mountain sheep in 
Lower California: we have followed breath- 
lessly the zig-zag journeys of the grizzy 
hunter in British Columbia, and we have 
slept with our hands under our pillows at 
night; we have fished for tarpon, and for 
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tuna, and we have even gone over to Siberia, 
and are thinking of reading next about Af- 
rica and its game supply and a thousand 
other things connected with it. This has all 
been very entrancing, and we have been 
thoroughly delighted. Some of us have shiv- 
ered at the cold-bloodedness of some of 
those killings; others of us have hoped that 
we, in our own individual capacity, could 
some day take the long trail at the end of 
which will be found the proverbial pot of 
gold. All this has been very nice, but there 
is something lacking, and I shall try here, 
in my rather meager capacity, to fill that 
need. You see I had an invisible communi- 
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cation from our editor, transmitted over the 
Lincoln Wireless, and I gathered from the 
import of it that he wanted just what I had 
in view to write; something out of the ordi- 
nary; something that would interest and in- 
spire his readers. So I sat down and I said 
to the silent, and perfectly noiseless, type- 
writer: “What ho, O thou portrayer sub- 
lime, from whose unfailing maw I wind the 
great and crowning extollings. Yea, what 
ho, and give me a tale, O thou word manu- 
facturer, and I shall bid listen to thee.” Of 
course, you know, I didn’t really and truly 
say that to the machine; I was just joking. 
Anyhow, the editor said, “Go to it, kid!” 

Not one murmur in that silent winter 
wood. On all sides lay the mantle of white, 
tucked in with the utmost care around each 
and every bush, and motionless tree, bare 
and resting, a relief after the year’s bud- 
ding and leaving. There was a trail that 
split that rural wood. In that path there 
stood an immovable figure, clad in dirty 
yellow, hunting boots encasing his feet; 
across his arm there lay a most suggestive 
looking gun. He was smoking a pipe. He 
looked in all respects as though he were 
happy; his eyes held to the lonely coverts, 
watching and waiting for the coming mo- 
ment of moments. 

Rabbit hunter, you read all over him. Just 
common, everyday rabbit hunter. Pursuer 
of the pastime simple, yet sublime, and 
whose luck is measured by an occasional 
little form that falls before his coal burner. 
He is not the only rabbit hunter perhaps, at 
that moment, standing silent and alert, and 
listening, in other parts of a winter-bound 
world; he is content with his little, enjoying 
the release, to be with Nature, in her great- 
est and most complete beauty. While the 
big game hunter is at home reverieing upon 
his past glories, the rabbit hunter is out and 
doing. His is a kingdom for itself: he is 
innocent of big game heads and grizzly bear 
rugs, skulls and what nots. He has read 
this magazine just as others have read it, 
of those who cannot go far away, and he has 
been content with the little, and he returns 
home at night thoroughly at peace. So in 
that wood he stands. The air is still and 
cold. The sky above is gray and forbid- 
ding; perhaps there is even a heralding 
flake of snow hurrying down through the 
immensity of the heavens. But above all 
there is that silence. 

Rut wait a moment—what was that? 
Seemingly, far away, in that apparent wil- 
derness of snow and tree, a long-drawn-out 
cry shakes the atmosphere and sends it 
down in shreds. Again it rises, and again, 
seemingly nearer. It is the note of the 
beagle, a dog that has set more hearts beat- 
ing than all the others put together. Don’t 
believe it? Well, just go and ask any self. 
respecting rabbit hunter and see what he 
says. 


The man in yellow started when that cry 
rang out. The gun falls to position, but 
save for that there is no change in his 
statuesque posture. His eyes grow keener, 
but that is the only change. The gun? O 
yes, it will do the deed. Just wait a moment 
and see. The beagle hound knows his 
course, and he knows where to drive his 
find, or he will drive him till the thundering 
echo of the shotgun breaks the silence with 
a deafening report. Nearer now, and nearer. 
Every shadow seems to hold a moving fig- 
ure; every bush has a form behind it. But 
what was that? A hopping figure, listen- 
ing intently, standing on haunches, seeking 
to divine the reason and the manner of get- 
ting away. Now the flight is taken up, but 
as he crosses an open space the gun comes 
to the shoulder and the resounding crash 
follows. Some moments thereafter that 
long-eared dog comes in, inquiry written all 
over him. But the prize has been assured. 
It is here. Meal for one supper; meat for 
the young kids; he is plump, too, from feast- 
ing out there among the frozen cabbages; 
the autumn has treated him nicely; he will 
make a fine bake. 

Essentially the rabbit hunter is a humane 
person; he kills quickly, and without suffer- 
ing, and he will not pot-shoot if there is any 
other way out of it. And he can use every 
bit of meat that he kills. There are no 
great bodies to throw away, to rot, on 
lonely mountain sides just for the sake of a 
fur or a head. Yes, and even that little, lit- 
tle, soft fur will be carefully removed and 
tanned for the little gal’s mittens to make 
her warm when she piles off through the 
snow in the coming terrible cold days of 
January. Yes, indeed, the rabbit hunter is 
happy, and so is Mister Beagle. If there is 
one thing he likes to do it is to please his 
master. 

O for the blessed trails in the silent rural 
woods, when winter has woven over the 
land her scintillating mantle. Talk of your 
kingdoms of beauty. Roar of your hot 
climes and your sensuous southwests, but 
O give me just those same old rural woods, 
the gun, the beagle, and happiness walking 
lige a king at my side. Give me humane 
men who will use humane methods, as all 
true rabbit hunters will, and then you can 
have ’em all. Yessir; yuh can have ’em 
all; all of ’em. 

See here! Tracks around this corn shock. 
What does that mean, eh? Means rabbits, 
that’s what it means. Looks suspicious, 
that’s what it does. Stick your foot into 
that rustling array and suddenly, perhaps, 
out will dart a gray form as though pur- 
sued by the demons and ten other kinds of 
stuff, and through that mist of gray will 
appear a flashing powder-puff. Bang! says 
the cold muzzle, and he plumps over, head 
over tail, and there is another meal. Last 
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night in the moonlight he was out here 
dancing on a perfectly crystal and sparkling 
floor of ermine. Now he is ready for the 
bake. Perhaps there will be dumplings 
along with him, and it will be all the more 
appetizing. 

When the autumn work is over and the 
farmer rests after his days and months of 
toil; then it is that he goes rabbit hunting. 
His nights will be spent by the fireside, and 
many a day with the fox and rabbit. Is 
there enjoyment in it? Go anywhere you 
want to back East; select any farmer lad, 
or any simple hunter who comes out from 
the neighboring city for a few days. and you 
will receive an answer right out of the mid- 
dle of a smile that is pregnant with a most 


Says a Deer Can 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noted the re- 
marks in Outdoor Life relative to a man’s 
ability in walking down a deer. Yes, a rmhan 
can walk down a deer in one day, at least 
I have done so many times. You start a 
deer in good tracking snow and shoot at 
him every time you get sight of him or near 
him, and keep that up a good part of the 
day and you can take him by the ear before 
night. The shooting and the scare will 
cause him to run and wear himself out in 
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wholesome satisfaction and contentment. 
He loves it. See, there is the gun; there is 
the dog; there is the fireside; there is the 
old hunting coat, and there are the boots. 
There is the skin of a raccoon. Got him 
one night out at Benslow’s Run. Is there 
satisfaction? Is there anything like it, I 
ask? Give anyone a wide stretch of rural 
wood, a snow that has woven another fabric 
of diamonds over the earth; just give the 
rabbits a night to enjoy themselves, and 
then go out the next day. If you have a 
good dog he will soon be on the trail and 
you will soon be reckoning out your tro- 
phies. 

Is there satisfaction? Hum-m-m, yes, so! 

ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


Be Walked Down 


a short time. Don’t hurry, but scare him 
every time you can. He will run for about 
one hundred yards and then stop and wait 
for you to scare him again, then run again, 
which will cause him to get stiff and sore. 
I have been hunting on this coast for over 
forty years and think I know what I am 
talking about. I use a .32-20 Winchester 
and don’t want any “bigger” gun or one 
that will kill any quicker. 
Washington. ALVAH E. HEATH. 


The Proposed Law Covering the Safety of Sportsmen 
When in the Hills 


We have received a letter from one of 
our readers asking us why a sportsman 
should be asked to make affidavit to his 
good intention of being careful in the hills 
with firearms, as per the provisions of the 
sportsmen’s safety bill proposed by Coleman 
Randolph and others. This reader claims 
the bill would work a hardship on sports- 
men in some ways, and further asserts that 
he believes sportsmen should be placed on 
their honor to carry out such intentions, 
without being compelled to make affidavit 
to that effect. ° 

In this respect we can do no better than 
quote the sentiments of Mr. Randolph, the 
author of the bill, that something is needed 
to check the ardor of the novice whose im- 
agination is excited; something that will 
cause him to take a moment’s pause before 
he fires the fatal shot which a lifetime of 
regret cannot atone. Any reasonable per- 
son, however inexperienced, must give some 
consideration to a subject that is impressed 
upon his attention by an affidavit. 

The objection may be made that the law 
already punishes for criminal carelessness; 
that everyone being presumed to know the 
law, must know what constitutes criminal 
carelessness. The purpose of the “sports- 
man’s safety law” is not so much to punish 


the offender, as to prevent the accident. 

The presumption that everyone knows 
what constitutes criminal carelessness is 
about as correct as the general presumption 
that everyone knows the law is true in fact. 

The excited imagination easily miscon- 
ceives the cause of some movement under 
cover. The warning contained in the affi- 
davit stays the finger that would pull the 
trigger. It reminds the enthusiast that it is 
not a necessary result from his being pro- 
vided with a weapon and being in quest of 
game, that the stirring object, when re- 
vealed to view, will assume the form of 
what he seeks. 

Pointing firearms in the direction of an- 
other person may strike some people as void 
of danger, at times. Of course, if unloaded, 
or even if loaded when uncocked; if one can 
distinguish between that state of mind, when 
a gun is known to be unloaded and that 
mental state when it is supposed to be un- 
loaded, but is loaded, there might be some 
force in the contention. We are largely 
creatures of habit, and if the habit of never 
pointing the muzzle of a weapon in the di- 
rection of another person is formed, a wise 
precaution becomes second nature, and pru- 
dence is exercised instinctively, without re- 
quiring special thought. 
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An Elk Hunt in Wyoming 














A good sneak on a bull. 


My hunting partner (Z. D. Gitkey) and I 
left our home in Winfield, Kas., on August 
31, 1913, for Ashton, Idaho, where on Sep- 
tember 2 we met our guide, Chas. M. Neil. 
From Ashton we journeyed to Neil’s ranch, 
seventy-five miles eastward, in Wyoming, 
situated ten miles east of the dam on 
Jackson’s lake, arriving there September 6. 

We started for the mountains to the south 
of the game preserve on September 9th 
with wagon; left the wagon at foot of moun- 
tains and packed in to camp. Camp in the 
Devil’s Hole. The first evening we went out 
for camp meat, but saw only a young bull 
and a cow elk. We took a chance shot at 
the bull’s head, but failed to get the meat. 

The next day our friend Gilkey came into 
camp after dark with blood on his hands, 
and after being questioned closely, admitted 
with much modesty and pride that he had 
bagged a fine specimen bull elk—a six- 
pointer. He used a .401 automatic, but shot 
a little high and broke the back. 

We remained in camp two days longer, 
but could not find the big bulls, so we broke 
camp and moved to the west. Camped on 
the lake at the foot of Mt. Lyda, reaching 
camp about 5 p. m. The writer and his 





guide went south on the mountain side and 
met Mr. Bull Elk face to face. We opened 
fire with our .30-30 at about eighty yards 
distance. At the first shot he started to 
run and we continued firing until he fell, 
with three bullets in a row just over the 


heart. This was also a six-pointer. We 
hunted in this locality the next day, but 
could not get within range of any more 


bulls. 

We then moved five miles east to the 
Spread creek country. The first day out I 
bagged my second fine bull, with one shot 
through the back. The next day, September 
22, I went with my guide to get the meat 
It began to snow and by evening the ground 
was covered to the depth of about a foot on 
the level. 

The next day we pulled into Neil’s ranch, 
arriving about 9 p. m. We found our old 
friend, Pete Culberson, here. ‘‘Panhandle 
Pete,” as we called him, is an old-timer, 
raised with the Indians: has the blanket 
with which the Indian squaw signalled the 
red braves to charge General Custer on his 
last raid. There was not a man of Custer’s 
left to tell the story, and the battle lasted 
only about twenty minutes. Pete is also the 
owner of an overcoat made by the Indians, 


containing 250 human scalps. For several 





A fat Wyoming bull. 


years Pete was at the head of a Wild West 
show, and no doubt many who will read this 
will remember Pete Culberson. 

After resting up a couple of days and 
waiting for the snow to melt, Gilkey and 
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Neil went out again and bagged his second 
bull, getting a very fine head. We then 
packed our trunk and started for the rail- 
road, having spent about twenty days in 
the mountains, which is worth anyone’s 
time and money, especially if they love the 


outdoor life and hunting big game. On the 
trip we saw many moose, some of them big 
bulls, and expect to be on the ground in 
1915, when the open season for moose will 
be on in Wyoming. 

Kansas. J. L. VAUGHAN. 


The New Federal Bird Regulations 


Regulations providing for the protection 
of all migratory birds in the United States 
by the federal government, drafted by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture under au- 
thority of the Weeks-McLean migratory bird 
law, are now the law of the land, having 
received the approval of President Wood- 
row Wilson. 

There has been prepared by the American 
Game Protective Association of New York 
city, which led the sportsmen of the country 
in their campaign for the Weeks-McLean 
law, a table showing the exact open seasons 
provided by these regulations on all migra- 
tory game birds in every state of the Union. 
A similar table issued by the association 
when the regulations were issued in tenta- 
tive form is superseded now, as numerous 
important changes have been made. 

It is not necessary to add anything to this 
except to state that a perpetual closed sea- 
son has been declared on all migratory birds 
passing over or at rest on any of the waters 
of the main streams of the following rivers: 
The Mississippi River between Minneapolis 
and Memphis; the Missouri River between 
Bismarck and Nebraska City. 

A comprehensive plan for the enforce- 
ment of the new law has been made, but the 
details have not yet been fully worked out. 
Briefly, this plan contemplates the division 
of the country into thirteen districts, each 
in charge of an experienced inspector and 
a force of about 200 picked men selected by 
the state warden departments. Five inspect- 
ors anu about 10 per cent of the force have 
already been appointed. <A _ beginning in 


organizing the force has been made in the 
following districts: 

Middle states, including New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, De:aware and Mary- 
land. Inspector, D. C. Speenburgh, 200 West 
Ninety-fifth Street, New York city. 

Lake states, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa. Inspector, E. A. Cleasby, 120 
East Howard Street, Portage. Wis. 

Mountain states, Utah, Wyoming and 
Eastern Idaho. Inspector, D. C. Nowlin, Salt 
Lake City. 

Northwestern states, Oregon, Washington 
and Western Idaho. Inspector, L. Alva 
Lewis, 806 Yeon Building, Portland. 

California district, California, Nevada and 
Arizona. Inspector, George Willett, 2123 
Court Street, Los Angeles. 


It is expected that each of the inspectors . 


will have not more than twenty-five war- 
dens in his district and will thus be able to 
keep in close touch with and render them 
personal assistance in the field. He will 
also assist as far as possible any other dep- 
uties in his district in matters affecting the 
protection of migratory birds. 

‘It is understood that the energies of those 
charged with the enforcement of the new 
law will be directed at first principally to- 
ward educating the 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
hunters of the country as to its provisions. 

For the benefit of thousands of inquiring 
sportsmen it may be stated that it has been 
decided that doves are not covered by the 
new federal law, but may be taken during 
the open season provided by state game 
laws. 

A table of the open seasons was published 
in our October and November numbers. 


Pennsylvania’s Anti-Game Protective Organization 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time ago an 
article of mine was published in one of the 
Eastern sportsmen’s magazines, which re- 
sulted in my receiving a circular from a 
body of men in Pennsylvania calling them- 
selves the “Anti Hunters’ License League,” 
asking donations in support of a movement 
to stop resident hunting licenses and to re- 
peal the buck law in that state. I cannot 
imagine any man deserving to be called a 
sportsman who is too “tight-fisted’” to pay 
a small sum annually for a license, the 


funds from which help to protect the game. 
Arizona. H. C. GRISWOLD. 
Answer. — As far as we can learn the 
above named organization has no standing 
among the rank and-file of Pennsylvania’s 
best sportsmen. The league seems to have 
been organized for the especial purpose of 
repealing Pennsylvania’s buck law and kill- 
ing the resident hunters’ license law. In 
other words, it is a protective organization 
only so far as it intends to protect itself 
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against the, present game laws of the state. 
The fact that the resident hunters’ license 
law is now in successful operation in some 
thirty-eight of our states (having originated 
in Colorado), should prove to all the wis- 
dom, the equity and the beneficence of the 
plan. It must be a source of great satisfac- 
tion and gratification to Pennsylvania’s true 
blue sportsmen to reflect that the resident 
hunters’ license law was passed. We under- 
stand it has taken like wildfire, the officials 
to date having issued over 140,000 licenses. 


Besides, the buck law has been strength- 
ened. One reason why they are selling 
more licenses than anticipated is because 
the farmer, although exempt when hunting 
on his own or adjoining lands, realizes that 
the law is a good thing, as it provides 
money not only for the protection and prop- 
agation of game, but for the protection of 
our song and insectivorous birds, which 
make his crops possible. So, to show that 
he is a good fellow, he is taking out the 
licenses.—Editor. 


This Year’s Hunting Accidents 


Judging from the first reports that are 
now beginning to come from the game 
fields covering the fall hunting season just 
closed, we believe the number of accidents 
this year will fall short of those of pre- 
ceding years. With the placing in effect 
in our several states of the proposed 
sportsmen’s safety bill these accidents 
would be even more greatly minimized, and 
we hope that the various sportsmen’s organ- 
izations will take up this idea and incorpo- 
rate it in all bills presented to future state 


legislative assemblies. (See back numbers 
of Outdoor Life for provisions, etc.) 


The wearing of a red cap in districts 
thickly infested with hunters is a good 
thing. Red is much preferable to black, as 


the latter color is more conspicuous to a 
deer’s sense of vision—or, in fact, that of 
any game animal—than any other color. 
The Jones Hat Co. of St. Joseph, Mo., 
makes a splendid red cap for this purpose 
—also other water proof hunting caps of 
value to sportsmen. 


Game Notes 


Writes C. A. Evans of Sheridan, Wyo.: 
“Our law-makers did a good thing last win- 
ter in cutting down the limit from two deer, 
either sex, to one deer with horns. This 
will, I believe, do a great deal to increase 
the number of deer remaining on the hunt- 
ing ranges at the present time, and is some- 
thing that I have been trying to get through 
the Legislature for several years. Most any- 
one can go out and kill does and fawns, but 
not everyone can go out and bring in the 
ones with the good heads.” 


W. L. Finley, state game warden of Ore- 
gon, Salem, Ore., has issued a most beauti- 
ful book on the game resources of that state. 
It is printed on heavy enamel paper, show- 
ing the cuts to perfection. The book is 
twenty-four pages in size, but we believe is 
more effective, on account of its attract- 
iveness, for the purpose of creating interest 
in game protection than if four times as 
large, composed of deep, uninteresting tech- 
nical matter without illustrations. 


M. M. Conlon of Friday Harbor, Wash., 
writes: “This county (San Juan) is com- 
posed of about 150 islands. Game birds are 
plentiful, especially Chinese pheasants, 
quail and a few deer. 


More than 100 deer 


were killed on Orcas Island the first week 
in October, 1913.” 





WEIGHT OF BROWN BEAR IN BRONX 
PARK, NEW YORK. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is something 
which I copied from the bear den at the 
New York Zoological Park, which may be of 
interest to sportsmen, in consideration of 
the interest now manifested in the weight 
of our largest bears: 

ALASKAN BROWN BEAR 
(Ursus gyas.) 
Male, captured at Cape Douglas, Alaska 
Peninsula, May 24, 1901. 


Weights. 
May Bay. BEEns + acseeeesens 18 pounds 
Jan. REE aie on as Re arn we ae 180 pounds 
tO ee ON CC ee 450 pounds 
Jan. fo! re 625 pounds 
Jan. | ri 
Feb. a ee .... 890 pounds 
RO ee 970 pounds 
) es a. re 1,050 pounds 
Jan. Be SPE vet wesaevere ena 1,160 pounds 


New York. TOWNSEND WHELEN. 
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Some Trapping Tips 


SKUNKS AND CIVET CATS. 

Skunks and civet cats are the easiest of 
all small fur-bearers to take in steel traps. 
Their animal instinct is not well developed, 
and they may be caught in sets wnich are 
not even concealed. 

These two fur-bearers have similar habits. 
Most frequently they are found in hilly coun- 
try, especially if rough and stony. The 
skunk also seems to have a fondness for 
weed patches, especially if near a poultry 
yard. Around old straw stacks, deserted 
buildings, along hedge fences, about rock 
piles, ete., are excellent places to look for 
signs of them. The civet is more of a wan- 
derer. It is most frequently caught in weedy 
creek bottoms that are dried up, in drains 
which do not flow, etc. Both animals live 
in colonies; that is, several dens are usu- 
ally found near each other. Often—and I 
refer especially to the skunk—as many as 
ten or twelve are found in a_ burrow. 
Therefore, after an, animal has_ been 
taken, one is almost certain to catch an- 
other if he places his trap as it was before. 
This truth applies not only to the skunk and 
the civet, but to most other fur-bearers as 
well. Meat will attract them, especially if 
it is bloody. 

The simplest way to catch the animals 
is by setting traps at the entrances of their 
dens. No covering of any kind is necessary, 
although I would advise every pelt hunter to 
conceal his sets. Many times I have taken 
minks in traps set for the skunk and civet 
cat, when they were hidden. If they had 
not have been, I never would have secured 
the pelts. 

Another good method is to place two logs 
so that they form a “V” shaped pen. In the 
back part, place a bait, guarding it with 
one or more traps. Similar sets may be 
made with rock pens also. The advantage 
of this method is that several sets may be 
made near dens, which will frequently take 
eight or nine animals in a night. If traps 
were placed in the entrances of the bur- 
rows, only one fur-bearer could be caught 
from each hole. 

Dig a small pocket in the side of a bank. 
Place in the back part of it the carcass of 
a muskrat. This set never fails to give good 
results. 

Take a four-inch tile and place a small 
piece of meat in it. Place the tile in a lo- 
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cality which is frequented by civets. Use 
two traps. 

A chicken is good decoy for the skunk and 
civet cat. Traps placed about it will always 
bring good results. However, it is well to 
cover all meat baits with weeds or brush, so 
as to hide them from crows or hawks. 

Case the pelts; that is, do not cut them 
down the belly. Stretch well, using either 
steel forms or boards, which are fashioned 
to fit the skins. Stretch flesh side out, and 
dry in a cool, shady place. Put no prepara- 
tion of any kind on the furs. They will be 
ready for market in from five to fifteen 
days, depending upon climatic conditions. 


BAITS AND SCENTS. 


Baits and scents have been given much 
attention by pelt hunters, especially during 
the past few years. With the approaching 
settlements invading the realms of animals, 
the fur-bearers have become scarce, until 
now nearly every trapper uses some kind 
of a decoy. The reason for this is, no doubt, 
that the farms, etc., furnish food for much 
wild game, and that artificial scents must 
be used to attract it successfully. For in- 
stance, it would be folly for a man to expect 
any great catches of muskrats by baiting 
with corn, when on both sides of his sets 
was plenty of it in fields. One must study 
conditions before using any decoy; because 
many amateur trappers do not they con- 
demn a bait which under some conditions 
would have proven an excellent “draw.” 

Professional pelt hunters recognize the 
fact that there are a number of reliable 
scents upon the market which, if properly 
used, will bring good results. The trouble 
is that some do not use them under right 
conditions. I have known cases where be- 
ginners would imagine that crude sets, 
baited with a good decoy, ought to bring 
them mink furs as fast as they could set 
their traps—at least several pelts a day. It 
is—and I want to emphasize this statement 
-~only the experienced trapper who can 
readily use bait successfully; it is only the 
man who understands the habits of the 
animals he wishes to take who can get the 
best results. 

Every old trapper has a formula for baits, 
which he avers is the best in the world. He 
has tried it out, used it for years, under 
different circumstances, and has found out 
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just when and how to employ it. Of course 
his experience in trapping counts. Let many 
of the pelt hunters use his bait and they, 
through ignorance of its use, would con- 
demn the decoy as worthless. That is why 
the bait question is given so much attention 
in the different articles and guides of today. 

There are two kinds of scents—natural 
and artificial. The former consists of foods; 
the latter of mixtures. An analysis of the 
second has shown that they are more or 
less alike, often containing the same in- 
gredients, but used in different proportions. 
Most patent decoys for flesh-eating animals 
contain fish oil—it may be obtained at any 
drug store—as their base, which is in itself 
a good draw. To this is added oil of rho- 
dium, oil of anise, alcohol and in some cases 
beaver castors. 

A good decoy is made as follows: Secure 
a common quart jar and fill it with small 
fish. Let this stand in the sun—the top 
should not be on the jar—until the contents 
are thoroughly rotted. To this mixture 
some add blood, but in my opinion this is 
not necessary. <A few drops of this scent 
placed near a set—it should never be put 
on the trap—will attract the mink, raccoon, 
opossum, etc. Beaver, marten and lynx may 
be drawn with it. 

Beaver castors, chopped fine and soaked 
in alcohol, is a good scent for beaver, mar- 
ten, etc. Many trappers employ it for mink 
also. Oil of rhodium may be used with good 
results for muskrats. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 
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Birds are worse than useless as bait (I do 
not include poultry, such as chickens, etc.) 
The carcasses of muskrats are excellent for 


mink, skunk and raccoon. The last named 
animal may be attracted by honey, corn and 
other vegetables also. Skunks and civet 
cats are particularly fond of rabbits. When 
they are used for bait, it is well to cut the 
rabbits down the belly, so that the traps 
may be set among the entrails. Crawfish, 
clams, etc., will attract the mink and ’coon. 


Meat baits often attract crows, hawks, 
house cats, dogs, etc. tl is well to hide 
these baits whenever possible, for this 


reason. 

Frequently a piece of white paper stuck 
on a twig in shallow water, will arouse the 
curiosity of the muskrat. The animals, in 
investigating, will, if the traps have been 
properly placed, get caught. A bright ob- 
ject, such as a mirror, will often draw the 
raccoon. Rotten eggs, rotten meat—espe- 
cially chickens— will attract the fox. 
Wolves, etc., like the carcasses of cattle, 
sheep, etc. Rotten apples, honey, meat, etc., 
will draw bears. 

The best bait for any fur-bearer is made 
by taking the contents of the matrix and 
mixing it with alcohol. Of course if this is 
done during the mating season, the bait is 
much better. A few drops of this scent 
will attract fur-bearers—especially males— 
under almost any condition. A set baited 
with it will always bring good results. 

Iowa. GEO. J. THIESSEN. 


A New National Tournament Casting Association 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For some time it 
has been very evident that the small, but 
none the less dangerous injection of profes- 
sionalism and its coincident commercialism 
into the sport of tournament casting, more 
particularly, so far as national meets are 
concerned, would inevitably lead to drastic 
measures on the part of the great number 
of strictly amateur casters who stand 
solidly for the maintenance of a strictly 
amateur standard in this beautiful sport 
and the elimination of everything in the 
nature of commercialism from the sport, to 
establish the sport beyond question on a 
strong basis of true amateurism which can 
best be defined as sport for love of the 
sport only. 

It was also very apparent to the large 
amateur contingent that something radical 
must be done to prevent the rapidly declin- 
ing interest in the sport from a national 
standpoint as evidenced by the great falling 
off in the attendance at annual tourna- 
ments of recent years, more particularly 
since professionalism gained a foothold in 
the sport. It was also believed in many 
quarters that the welfare of the sport na- 





tionally could be better conserved by a 
more popular form of government than has 
prevailed heretofore. 

It was thought that every contestant in 
any national event should have a voice in 
matters relating to the control of such 
events. The National Association of Scien- 
tific Angling Clubs, at its last annual meet- 
ing decided to depart from its herefore stan- 
dard of amateur status for contestants in 
tourneys—a standard built up to pure ama- 
teur principles through a series of some 
six years of effort—and to admit, in a flim- 
sically restrictive way, the commercial inter- 
ests, thus recognizing the commercial mo- 
tive in the sport. 

A large group of former contestants in 
the sport and believers in the amateur sta- 
tus in the national meets, have gathered up 
the discarded amateur banner and built a 
permanent edifice from whose flagstaff the 
banner of pure amateurism in the sport is 
again unfurled, to serve as a rallying spot 
around which all amateur casters of the 
lure and fly in the country can again gather 
and play the game solely for the love of 
the sport. There was a large attendance at 
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a meeting of amateur casters on September 
17 at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, 
when the National Amateur Casting Asso- 
ciation was formed with a fine charter 
membership role. 

A provisional constitution was adopted 
and officers and directors elected as fol- 
lows: T. A. Forsyth, president; Dr. C. J. 
Spruce, vice president; O. C. Wahle, secre- 
tary; F. E. Church, treasurer; I. H. Bellows, 
director; R. C. Nicholson, director, and D. 
R. Linder, director. 

A committee on permanent constitution 
was provided for, and the charter member- 
ship left open till February to enable ama- 
teurs in sympathy with the movement to 
become charter members. 

This national amateur movement is built 
around the idea of individual memberships, 
thus avoiding the local club contentions and 
leaving to the local casting clubs their 
rights of home rule. 

Anyone who is an amateur may become 
a member by signing a declaration of faith 
and application for membership, the same 
to be approved by the directors. The ama- 
teur definition in this application provides 


that an amateur is one who has no com- 
mercial or trade connections, either as prin- 
cipal agent or employé, with the making or 
selling of the tools of the sport, or of an- 
gling, or derives in any way, either directly 
or indirectly, any pecuniary benefit from 
any phase of angling or tournament casting, 
thus admitting those only who play the 
game solely for the love of the sport. 

The status of any member of the N. A. 
C. A. in his home club is not disturbed, as 
any amateur may cast in any strictly club 
contest, which other than amateurs may 
enter, without affecting his standing as an 
amateur in the association. 

The membership fee is $1 per annum, the 
events and regulations governing same be- 
ing the same as those which have hereto- 
fore prevailed. 

This National Amateur Casting Associa- 
tion invites all amateur casters or those in 
sympathy with amateur casting as a sport 
to become associated with this movement, 
have a voice in its affairs and participate 
in its purely amateur national tournaments. 

Chicago. C. J. SPRUCE, M.D., 

Chairman Publicity Committee. 


Tobacco in Alaska 


Mr. Chauncey Thomas of New York de- 
sires information from an old “sourdough” 
pertaining to the use of tobacco in Alaska. 
Why from an old one? If Mr. Thomas 
should be willing to disregard the special 
age qualifications and accept my informa- 
tion, I can most respectfully state that Mr. 
Thomas is right when he quotes that smok- 
ing and chewing have proven to be imprac- 
tical in Alaska. Nevertheless, a certain 
amount of chewing and smoking is done, 
but only indoors. Even, strange to say; 
opium smoking is practiced, but only by 
transient Orientals, employed during the 
summer months in the salmon canneries, 
but there are not many cases on record 
where the permanent Chinks, locally known 
as “iron ones,” ever smoked. 

Tobacco chewing and smoking proper is 
carried on by Caucasian “cheechacoes” 
(new comers) in so-called smoke houses—- 
the only places where other tobacco than 
leaf tobacco is obtainable. 

In approaching Alaskan towns of any 
note—say for instance, Juneau, the capital, 
and golden belt city—by roads, trails, or 
even by canoe, signs like this will be no- 
ticed: 

“To the Smoke House, Five Miles,” ‘To 
Burford’s. Smoke House, Four Miles,” “To 
the Smoke House, Three Miles.” 

And so on for every mile. In town, the 
principal smoke house, which, by the way, 
is also the official starting point for sur- 
veys in Alaska, is simply designated by 
“The Smoke House,” while all other smoke 


houses must bear the name of the owner in 
addition. These smoke house mile posts 
are for the moral effect upon approaching 
cheechaco miners. Although it cannot be 
contradicted, that for departing ones, the 
effect is more or less disheartening. I rec- 
ollect that during my ‘“cheechaco” time 
my displeasure increased, approximately at 
the same ratio, as the square of the distance 
from the smoke house. Out-of-the-way 
places like, for instance, Sitka, and so forth, 
have no smoke houses, as most of the inhab- 
itants are either old-timers or natives. 

As Mr. Thomas rightly quotes, this leaf 
tobacco is fastened in the armpit or on the 
solar plexus by a so-called “tobacco belt,” 
distributed at the smoke houses and else- 
where. A few of these belts are also ob- 
tained by tourists, and it is undoubtedly 
from this source that Mr. Thomas has got- 
ten part of his information. It is also true 
that this practice, as a rule, makes the sol- 
diers in the military posts here very sick, 
for the very reason that they are not accli- 
mated, and for the reason that this habit 
is practiced indoors by these sometimes ex- 
tremely young “cheechacoes.” It goes with- 
out saying that some of these soldiers prac- 
tice this habit for the purpose of passing 
the post surgeon for hospital, in order to 
escape undesirable duty. 

The miners up here not only satisfy their 
craving for tobacco in this way, but, what is 
more important, they stimulate themselves 
in order to stand the terrible hardships 
imposed upon them, for we must not forget 
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that in the last analysis tobacco is a drug 
pure and simple. 

If this leaf tobacco is continually used in 
the left armpit, it affects the heart and 
other organs and parts of the body. It re- 
sults in a decided deformation of the right 
leg, the left arm and the left half of the 
face. This diagonal effect is based upon 
the well-known human anatomical construc- 
tion. It produces a decided limp, and such 
drug fiends are locally known as “side- 
wheelers.” 

Generally, all photographs are taken from 
the left, as the left half of the human face 
is the more regular—not so, however, with 
a great many Alaskans. The reason is ob- 
vious. If in doubt, compare the accompany- 
ing pictures. 

I personally use the left-side method only 
when encountering extreme hardships, such 
as crossing glaciers—that is, in connection 
with “creepers.” This is another local des- 
ignation, and simply means a piece of sheet 
steel strapped to the soles of the feet. The 
serrated edges of these plates are turned 
down and prevent slipping on any glaciated 
and inclined surface. 

To have the belt affixed properly requires 
an assistant, and for this and other very 
important reasons, no less than two persons 
should “mush.” While skirting or traveling 
along the edges of glaciers or while under- 
taking any “crossings” at the smoke houses, 
“belting” is also practiced, but only by the 
old-timers. 

The accompanying pictures will assist Mr. 
Thomas to understand my treatise on “belt- 
ing,” as we call it here. They represent 
Richard Dorwaldt, land and mine owner, 
and E. C. Briggs, militant I. W. W. I have 
represented the principal strata of modern 
society—the capitalist and the troglodite. 
It must be conceded that I have tried to 
obtain different representation even in fa- 
cial expression and adornment. Note the 
more regular features of the capitalist and 
the elongated face of the other: also mous- 
tache and whiskers of the different strata- 
representatives, respectively. 

Mr. Thomas makes the assertion that he 
can usually spot a pipe dream. I do not 
doubt it, and I am glad on account of his 
metaphysical accomplishments. Mr. Thomas 
furthermore contends that he is locoed. 
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The capitalist and the troglodite. 


This is Spanish and means “bug house,” I 
believe. Nothing to it: he’ll get over it. In 
case he should not improve after reading 
this article, he may apply for more infor- 
mation pertaining to smoke house occur- 
rences from, for instance, the Alaska Daily 
Dispatch of Juneau or other Alaskan papers. 
Alaska. RICHARD DORWALDT. 


Thanks, I feel better. As near as I can 
get at it, my friend Sourdough wants me 
to wear my old corncob in a shoulder plas- 
ter under my left armpit. Nothing doing. 
The very suggestion makes me side-step, 
even if I’m not yet a side-wheeler. One 
thing crops out in Sourdough’s remarks, 
however, and that is that he sure can write. 
I, for one, wish he’d do it some more. It is 
such a side light as this, plus an article, 
some time ago on Alaskan clothing, in an- 
swer to one of my left-armed masterpieces, 
that shows to us hothouse tenderfeet what 
Alaska really is. Shake, old chap. Come 
again. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 

New York. 


Fur Farming 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During the past 
few years considerable has been written on 
the above subject and many experiments 
have been conducted in different parts of 
the country, the results of which indicate 
that the breeding and rearing of fur-bearing 
animals in captivity is entirely practicable. 
It has been clearly demonstrated that 


skunk, raccoon, mink, fox, muskrat and 
opossum can be bred and reared readily in 
inclosures, and there is little doubt but 
other fur-bearers will shortly be added to 
this list. The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is at present making experiments in 
marten and mink farming, and the large 
number of inquiries the department has re- 
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ceived regarding these experiments indi- 
cates that interest in fur-farming is great 
and widespread. 

As far back as 1896 the writer conducted 
experiments in breeding and rearing mink 
in captivity, the results of which proved 
conclusively that these animals may be 
easily bred and reared in comparatively 
small cages. The writer is of the opinion 
that the mink will eventually prove to be 
the most profitable fur-bearer to breed, be- 
cause being small, they require but little 
room, less food than some of the others, 
while their skins are very valuable—more 
so than any of the others, except the fox 
and marten. 

In starting in to breed and rear animals 
for their fur, of course, the main question to 
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as room or space is no object with me, I 
have mine six feet by twelve feet long, with 
one end roofed over. Nesting boxes should 
be about eighteen inches square and should 
be provided with dry straw or some kind of 
dry nesting material. Where it is not prac- 
tical to pipe running water through the 
pens, fresh water should be supplied daily 
in pans or concrete troughs, which should be 
kept clean. Filth and refuse must not be 
allowed to accumulate in pens; floor of pens 
should be bare earth. 

One male to each five females is suffi- 
cient. Keep male separate from females 
during rutting season, which begins about 
the first of February in Southern states, per- 
haps a little later in Northern and Eastern 
states. For convenience I have five pens 
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be considered is the source of food supply grouped side by side, with male pen built é 
and the cost thereof. The mink is classed onto one end of the group, and a door t 
as a carnivorous animal, yet they will thrive jpn each one of the latter, opening into the é 
on a diet of milk and corn mush, with a male’s pen, so constructed as to be oper- i 
few bits of meat twice a day and a full meal ated from the outside—simply a sliding ‘ 
of fish or meat of some kind twice a week.  poard, easily raised or lowered. Allow the t 

Frogs and crawfish are greatly relished by male to stay with each female from twenty- 
mink, and in some sections these may be four to thirty-six hours at a time. The male ‘ 
easily obtained. Spring frogs (not toads) will destroy the young, also the female will ‘ 
may be easily captured by sinking a few kill each other’s young; therefore, keep I 
barrels in damp places, into which the frogs separate. r 
will jump or fall, without being able to es- A supply of breeding stock may be cap- ‘ 
cape, and can be removed as required. A tured by setting box traps along streams 1 
few rat traps will furnish many a meal for in localities where there are mink, or may 
the mink. be purchased from dealers. I captured my ‘ 
Here are a few things I have learned breeding stock in late summer, before the 
about breeding mink, which I trust may be young were full grown, retaining only young ] 
of some help to those who contemplate en- animals. So many people are engaging in ] 
gaging in the business: First, start with this industry that ranch-raised breeding ] 
young animals—those not fully matured. It stock commands high prices, the demand 
is possible to induce fully matured mink tc being greater than the supply. 1 
breed, but it requires more time, as no ani- A good many years ago the writer dis- 
mal will thrive and breed without content- covered that flying squirrels could be read- : 
ment, and an old mink that has spent sever- ily bred and t1eared in small cages, at ; 
al years of his life wandering up and down practically no cost, and has derived much : 
running streams does not take kindly to a pleasure and considerable income by raising 
small pen. Second, have pens so con-_ these cute little animals for pets. They sell : 

structed that the animals cannot see out. readily wherever shown and are exceedingly 

Many recommend wire netting, but I prefer interesting. 

corrugated iron roofing set in the ground If this meets with approval, in a later 
endwise to a depth of about 16 inches. I article I will have something to say on the 
have my pens four feet high and covered subject of crating and shipping animals. 
over with netting of one-inch mesh. Some E. F. POPE. 
have pens only five or six feet square, but Texas. 
Longest Patrol on Record : 

The longest patrol on record was recently i 

accomplished when 649 officers and men ; 
composing the Royal Northwest Mounted 
i Police got off a train at Regina, Saskatche- ' 
wan, Canada (a prairie city about one hun- ! 
i dred miles north of the border), after hav- ( 
ing completed a patrol of 3,347 miles 4 
through the wildest regions of the Far : i 
t North. These men have done much to make é 
; history, and more to change the map of : 
j that country. : 
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Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





Y. O. IL, Hamilton, Ohio.—My Gordon 
setter bitch whelped thirteen nice puppies 
and I should like to raise them all but fear 
the milk supply will be scant for so many 
and there are not teats enough to go round 
at one time so that the smaller whelps are 
crowded out. How soon will it do to feed 
them with milk and mush? 


Answer:—In such a case a foster mother 
should be procured, dividing the litter. If 
such a one cannot be found the weaker pup- 
pies can be fed with cow’s milk from bottle. 
Two tablespoonfuls of sugar should be 
added to the pint of milk. Feeding the 
whole lot may begin in about two weeks. 
Use sweet milk from fresh cow. Bring up 
each puppy separately and dip its snout 
into the plate: the clinging milk will be 
licked off readily: a few repetitions will 
have the effect of making them eager to 
lap from vessel unassisted. Some thicken- 
ing may be added gradually after one week, 
to consist of crushed crackers, boiled oat- 
meal, rice, ferino, etc., but this must be 
added to milk sparingly at first. Within a 
week after this sort of feeding has begun 
a full feed may be given without danger of 
bad effects and the youngsters will grow 
amazingly. 





A. H., St. Joseph, Mo.—My bull terrier 
got run over by wagon a few days ago and 
had a hind leg broken. I bandaged the 
fracture as best I could and it seems to 
mend all right. The question is will he be 
likely to limp when healed? The dog is one 
year old and in good condition and healthy 
otherwise. About how long must the splint 
be left on? 


Answer:—The bones of young dogs knit 
and become strong very rapidly so that 
within four weeks the bandage may be re- 
moved, but too much use of the broken leg 
should be prevented for some weeks to 
come thereafter. As to probable result as 
to limping much depends on the manner of 
setting the broken bones. Merely applying 
bandage without properly fitting fractured 
bones into place may result in deformity or 
crooked limb, shortening of same and limp- 
ing. It would have been best to have had 


a veterinarian set and splint the leg. If 
properly put in place and so healed that de- 
fect will hardly be noticeable. 

W. L., Boulder, Colo—Do you know of 
any remedy for a dog that has got into the 
habit of loafing? My dog is about ten 
months old and of late got into the habit of 
taking trips down town to hunt me up or 
loiter and to drive him home don’t seem to 
help any. 


Answer:—There being no playmates at 
or near home, it is quite natural for the 
pup to seek company down town. To shut 
up in yard is best to be done. If you can 
enlist a helper, dog may be made afraid to 
leave home. Have the assistant follow the 
pup, get hold of him and administer a sound 
whipping, chase homeward vehemently and 
repeat this a few times if necessary. You 
should not do this in person, however, be- 
cause fear of you would be the result which 
would be hard to overcome. It is import- 
ant to hold dogs’ affection and refrain from 
punishment much as possible. 


T. P. D., Macon, Ga.—I have a pointer, 
two years old, who is very ambitious in the 
field, but persists in getting too far out 
from me, and also when a shot is fired he 
runs all over the country and is hard to get 
back to work near me again. Is there no 
way to make him quit that and remain 
close in and work to the gun? 


Answer:—There certainly is, and, too, it 
won’t take long to do it. Proceed thus: 
Put the force collar on him with thirty foot 
of strong cord trailing. Take to rather open 
country devoid of dense brush or thickets; 
he attempts to make a rush to get out and 
away from you: step firmly upon trailing 
cord with usual admonition to heed orders; 
dog gets snubbing and may stay in close 
for a little while, but soon make another 
break and at this attempt gets it in the 
neck once more—repeat this till he dare not 
bolt. Breaking shot is overcome in similar 
manner. When at point you come up and 
fasten end of cord to staple object, fire the 
gun and let him make the wonted dash— 
he gets tripped up and turns heels over 
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head and made to wonder where the light- 
ning came from that inflicted the jolt. 
Once well done.usually cure: You will find 
this fully explained on page 97 in the “Ama- 
teur Trainer.” 


R. W. S., Tacoma, Wash.—I have a water 
spaniel puppy, four months old, who gets 
spells of fits or something like it. Pup is 
lively most of the time and may be apt to 
play about the yard or in the house when 
all at once it rolls over and starts barking 
or groaning and foaming at the mouth. 
This lasts several minutes and then all 
seems over except he seems a bit dizzy for 
a while. I have had this puppy only two 
weeks and since that time it had three of 
these spells. Will this wear off in time? 


Answer:—A plain case of puppy worms. 
All puppies of that age are troubled with 
worms and must rid lest they stay puny, 
weak, get stunted, or probably die. Worm 
Exterminator, see ad in this issue, is a re- 
liable remedy. Treatment should not be de- 
layed. 


D. L., Warrensburg, Mo.—lI have recently 
purchased a fine English setter bitch and 
want to breed her to my dog when coming 
in season. I have a shed with only a ground 
floor and have been told this would not be 
a secure place to keep her till ready to 
breed. In your opinion, would this shed 
hold her at the time? 


Answer:—When a bitch comes in season 
the odor of excretion is so intense that 
dogs scent it a mile distant and no matter 
how and where she is locked up, even in a 
celler, basement, garret, etc., it will be im- 
possible to suppress the odor, and as it is 
wafted in all directions by the winds, male 
dogs will get a whiff of it and forthwith 
start out on a jamborie so that a canine 
congregation near the secluded bitch will 
be impossible to prevent. Merely shutting 
her into a shed without substantial flooring 
will not secure her because even if she 
should not dig out under the sides the dogs 
on the outside would soon dig in and thus 
effect an entrance. If the bitch becomes 
locked up before she is fully in heat it will 
prevent her spreading the scent all over 
the vicinity and thus allure dogs so much 
sooner and prolong the siege. The barn loft 
is a good place if no steps or ladder leads 
to upper story—dogs will get up a ladder 
regularly. If you must keep her in town 
during the term of heat (two to three 
weeks) then place her high as possible dur- 
ing the dreaded period and avoid being 
rubbed against her by yourself lest the odor 
getting onto your clothes will have the ef- 


fect of alluring a pack of dogs to follow you 
everywhere you may go. 

B. C., Hammond, Wyo.—Being a regular 
reader of Outdoor Life, the best and most 
interesting magazine coming to me, I ask 
through your columns concerning a Scotch 
collie pup I have, six months old. She seems 
in fairly good health, is lively but does not 
grow as I think she should. Her appetite 
is irregular, sometimes going two days 
without food and then eats ravenously for 
a week or so. She stands but thirteen 
inches at shoulder. Coat is mostly ruffled 
and not glossy. 





Answer:—The pup may be a runt or 
come from small stock. Much depends on 
proper feeding when young to create 
growth and thrift. If lack of nourishment 
has caused retarded growth there is not 
much to be done later on and a large, well 
proportioned dog cannot be expected even 
if ever so well fed later on. Possibly, how- 
ever, your pup’s growth is retarded by 
worms. Raw lean beef is best to enhance 
growth, activity, glossy coat and general 
sprightliness. Meat should form a goodly 
portion of ration in such a case, adding 
table scraps devoid of fats. Fresh milk is 
one of the best additions to the usual refuse 
from the table. 


O. L. A., Galveston, Tex.—I want to buy a 
good bird dog. Want a dog of good breed- 
ing, well broken and not over two or three 
years old. Am willing to pay a fair but not 
fancy price, say, $25. Can you recommend 
such a one that I might buy? 


Answer:—It will be impossible to assist 
you in the matter. In the first place the 
price you name is entirely inadequate and, 
secondly, recommending anything in the 
dog line is risky business—you must make 
your own selection and bargain. By placing 
an adlet in this magazine you may get in 
communication with owners of dogs for 
sale which would suit your requirements, 
but it is safe to state that a much larger 
price will have to be paid for a good dog 
of this kind. A dog to fill the bill as per 
your requirements may be held at about 
one hundred dollars Any reputable and re- 
liable breeder will ask from ten to twenty- 
five dollars for a pup of from three to six 
months old. If placed into hands of a good 
trainer he would charge from fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars for his work. So you see a 
good bird dog is not so cheaply to be had. 
Of course, the best and cheapest way to 
become the owner of a really good bird dog 
is to get the pup and train it yourself—you 
will not only save money, but also have a 
better dog in the end. 
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A Target Pistol 


By L. A. Danse. 


Last year while doing some experimental 
work the writer, being in communication 
with several manufacturers, chanced to 
mention his desire to procure a simple, re- 
liable automatic pistol for use especially at 
the range. Hang and balance to be as near- 
ly like the fine revolvers as possible in 
automatic design. Mechanism to be well 
covered, to afford protection; to- be hand 
finished, for ease and smoothness of oper- 
ation and to be absolutely sure of function. 
Trigger pull to be smooth, quick, without 
drag or backlash and not over two pounds. 
Safety to be easy of manipulation and posi- 
tive. Sights to be solid, clearly defined 
and set for 50-yard work. Barrel to be hand 
lapped and bored, rifled and chambered ac- 
curately. Grip to fit the hand fully. Am- 
munition to be capable of close grouping, 
of reasonable cost and not heavy recoil. 

This array of specifications appeared to 
discourage reply. For some time the de- 
sire remained unfilled, when, much to the 
pleasure of the writer, a long letter, accom- 
panied by cuts, catalog, etc., came to hand 
from a well known Belgian maker, Anciens 
Etablissements Pieper. They expressed a 
wish to submit for trial one of their 9mm. 
Bayard Military pistols, made up according 
to the ideas outlined, particularly to be 
acceptable to the American shooter. On 
replying that he would be very. pleased to 
receive the arm, the writer entered one of 
those periods of anticipation common to 
one about to come into possession of a long 
sought, much coveted source of enjoyment. 

The time was counted along and really, 
before the estimated number of weeks had 
passed, there was a notice from the postal 
officials that a piece of parcel post, custom 
house, mail matter was at the local office. 
It required little persuasion to induce sud- 
den cessation of business and a hurried-trip 
down town. There it was, done up in sev- 
eral yards of paper, cloth and the inevitable 
red tape, post paid, registered, duty payable, 
at reduced valuation as sample arm. We 
rolled out the shekels demanded by Uncle 
Sam’s minions and departed, hugging to 


our breast the package, to be examined at 
leisure in the sanctum sanctorum, where 
we, with our best friend and fellow shooter, 
should be safe from intrusion. 

















Fig. 1. 
Realization was ours. The complete ful- 
fillment of the desire. The whole arm bore 
the earmarks of a masterpiece; although 
entirely plain and devoid of frills, there was 
that indefinable, but nevertheless actual, 
appearance which betokens quality. The 
accompanying explanation was read and 
then—well, who doesn’t want to see the 
works? 

Just long enough to try the feel of it and 
note the sights, grip, balance, trigger pull 
and finish. Then into it. The description 
stated that the regular arms, having the 
short stock plates forming the grip, needed 
no tools to dismount: but this one, having 
the full hand grip, required to have two 
screws removed to take off the grip. Stocks 
were of finely checked walnut and shaped 
to conform exactly to the hand, lending the 
comfortable sensation of steadiness and 
giving confidence. The grip screws had 
this advantage: The slotsin the heads were 
of such size that the screws could be taken 
out with the flange on the head of the 
shell, or a worn dime used for a screw- 
driver. Free of the grip, to completelv ex- 
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pose the action for cleaning or removal, re- 
quired only to press, with the point of the 
bullet, a snap catch which held the right 
side plate on the lock frame. 

















Fig. 2. 

Ten—count them, no more—moving parts 
in the lock. This included the one screw 
and one pin which were removable, to sep- 
arate entirely the lock parts, and also the 
springs. The trigger swings on a solidly 
fitted trunnion pin, which turns in snug 
holes in the frame. The back of trigger at 
the bottom, is milled to form a hinge in 
which is pinned the connector or link. A 
small coiled spring set in the connector 
serves both to hold the point of the con- 
nector against the sear toe and as a trigger 
spring. 

The bottom or toe of the sear is so 
shaped, with the point of the connector, 
that when the trigger is released by the 
finger, the connector rises and engages the 
sear; but when the trigger is pulled, the 
connector swings the sear out of engage- 
ment with the hammer and then slips away 
from the sear toe, allowing the sear spring 
to press the sear nose back against the ham- 
mer and hold it. This prevents firing more 
than one shot to each trigger pull. So soon 
as the sear releases the hammer, the trig- 
ger is disconnected from the sear and the 
sear swings into place to catch the hammer 
as the recoiling action cocks it. 

Not only is this so arranged as to pre- 
vent repeating fire, but as an additional 
positive action safety, there is a little lever 
set in the frame, swinging on a screw. This 
action safety lever is back of and to the left 
of the sear and so long as the recoiling ac- 
tion is closed and locked, is inoperative; 
but as soon as the breech bolt is unlocked, 
the action safety lever disconnects the con- 
nector link from the sear, by rocking down 
to the pivot screw and pressing the con- 
nector point downwards, away from sear. 

The sear spring is a substantial flat leaf 
spring set in an undercut slot in the frame, 
making it easily removable with the fingers. 
Both sear and hammer swing on studs 
solidly fastened in the frame. The shape 
of the sear nose, the hammer notch and the 


angle of sear, make sear engagement with 
hammer secure; and at the same time, 
make the release of the hammer from sear 
smooth and quick, with short sear move- 
ment and light trigger pressure. This fea- 
ture also makes possible the use of light 
sear spring with absolute freedom from risk 
of accidental release. 

The hammer or mainspring is no less 
unique and ingenious than the sear mech- 
anism. Instead of the common straight 
spring which exerts its pressure to the ham- 
mer on a bending strain, increasing its 
pressure to the maximum as the hammer is 
full cocked, this Bayard spring is S shaped. 
Thus, it presses upward against the ham- 
mer, instead of backward, as the common 
type of spring. Also, the greatest pressure 
of the Bayard spring is when the hammer is 
down and the lightest when the hammer is 
at full cock. It will be seen that the great- 
est resistance of spring pressure to recoil 
of bolt is offered when the recoil energy is 
strongest, when bolt starts to open. The 
resistance of hammer spring decreases with 
backward travel of bolt, cocking hammer, 
until it is hardly perceptible when bolt is 
opened clear back to limit of recoil and re- 
coil energy is spent. 

The ordinary spring found on this type 
of hammer increases its pressure from light 
when hammer is down and recoil is strong, 
to very heavy when bolt nears limit of back- 
ward travel and energy of recoil is weak- 
ened. Itis thus plain that this upward press- 
ing spring not only makes for security and 
ease of sear operation, but facilitates opera- 
tion of loading mechanism, by offering grad- 
uated resistance and pressure to recoiling 
parts as the recoil energy is applied in the 
opposite direction. This pressure ranges 
from 10 pounds when hammer is down, to 2 
pounds when hammer is full cocked. This 
feature, contrary to first supposition, gives 
quicker hammer fall and heavier firing pin 
blow than if the spring pressure were great- 
est at full cock and reduced as hammer fell. 
Doesn’t sound good, but the writer put a 
common spring in his pistol and tested it 
right with the same conditions of firing as 
the S spring and proved that the S spring 
as made by Bayard is more efficient in 
every way. This is on account of the fact 
that the actual energy of the spring itself 
is not reduced as hammer nears full cock; 
but the method of applying this energy is 
such that the pressure transmitted to the 
hammer is less at full cock; although the 
spring is tighter and has its full energy 
stored up, ready for quick application to 
hammer when hammer swings so as to 
cause transmittal of spring energy, by pres- 
sure at increasing radius. ; 

So far as is known to the writer, this is 
an entirely original form of design and cer- 
tainly very creditable. It closely approxi- 
mates ideal conditions in operation. The 
diagram makes this clearer. 
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Fig. 3—Hammer down. 
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B-B, line spring pressure. 


the rear of the frame, out 
of the way, yet instantly 
available for application. 

The recoiling mechan- 
ism of this pistol is of the 
locked breech type. The 
barrel is fastened to the 
receiver, which slides in 
Ways on the frame. At 
the rear, the frame is so 
shaped as to form cams 
which raise and lower the 
locking block in the re- 
ceiver, to engage and dis- 
engage it in the breech 
bolt, which slides inside 
the receiver. Retraction is 
accomplished by a coiled 
spring in the breech bolt, 
inside of which the firing 
pin passes. The rear sight 
is undercut and fitted into 
the frame so that it acts 
as abutment for retractor 
spring. The sight forming 
the spring abutment, the 
firing pin passes through 
it and the firing pin is in 
turn retained in the 
breech bolt by a key pin, 
set in a transverse hole, 
forming the bolt grip. 

To take the recoiling 
parts down, all that is nec- 
essary is to push the fir- 
ing pin into the bolt with 
a nail, or end of cleaning 
rod, and slip out the re- 
taining pin from the bolt 
grip, when firing pin will 
drop out to the rear. Then 
the rear sight is pressed 
forward and lifted out of 
frame, which allows re- 
tractor spring to pass out 
back of bolt and allows 
bolt and receiver to sepa- 
rate and slide out of 
frame. The locking block 
will now slide out of re- 
ceiver. It can all be done 








The safety on this arm is handy, posi- 
tive, strong and easy to manipulate. It 
acts directly on the hammer, camming it 
away from sear and holding it securely. 
Through the action safety lever, it prevents 
opening of bolt or any working of action, 
by preventing action safety from being de- 
pressed by first unlocking motion of receiv- 
er. The knob of safety lever projects back 
to the left of the hammer. When safety is 
applied the knob sets up against end of 
breech bolt, where it is naturally and easily 
encountered by the thumb in preparation 
for firing. When released, it lies in a slot in 


in less time than it takes 
to read this and is the es- 
sence of ease. Taking down leaves the bar- 
rel open from the rear for cleaning. 

The rear sight is a wide U notch, which, 
with the broad, square front sight, makes a 
fine combination for all round work. The 
rear sight has raised ribs on its sides which 
protect the sight blade from injury. 

The magazine is of the detachable box 
type, so arranged that it may be loaded with 
clip stripping of six cartridges right in the 
arm, like the Mauser: or may be removed 
and filled, one at a time, and replaced. 
When the last shot is fired the breech bolt 
catches on the magazine follower, holding 
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bolt open, ready to insert clip of shells and 
indicating that arm is empty. Magazine can 
be removed by pressing catch in front of 
trigger guard. 

The magazine being in front of the trig- 
ger guard and the grip, barrel, etc., con- 


Fie. 





Fig. 4.—Hammer cocked. A-A, line spring 
pressure. 


forming to the lines they do, gives the arm 
the balance and hang of the fine target re- 
volvers. The hammer spur and handy 
safety lever make manipulation easy, while 
1% to 2-pound trigger pull, with its short, 


smooth travel, makes close shooting a mat- 
ter only of holding, eliminating any ten- 
dency to pull off. The grip so fills the 























Fig. 5. 


hand that recoil affects shooting only negli- 
gibly. 

Finish of all parts is beautifully accom- 
plished and shows the work of artists. All 
working parts are hardened and polished to 
mirror-like surface, which gives durability 
and smooth action. 

Ammunition is imported, but sells at the 
agent’s, Fred Biffar, Chicago, for $20 per 
thousand and is reliable and extremely ac- 
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Fig. 7.—Target No. 2, 50 yds.; slow fire; 
Sept. 10, 1913. 


curate. The barrel is throated and chamber 
fitted so that the .38 Colt automatic cart- 
ridge may be used if desired. 

To top it off, there came afew days later 
a holster stock of excellent workmanship, 
which attached to the grip by a locking fas- 
tener, to form a carbine. When used as 
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Fig. 8.—Target No. 3; 50 yds.; slow fire; 
Sept. 10, 1913. 





holster, it has a sling strap to go over the 
shoulder and hook for belt. The addition 
of the holster stock makes an ideal saddle 
gun for constant use, as it has power 
enough to get small game and is light and 
not bulky. Unlike most of the foreign 
makes of holster stocks, this one is made 
up for American trade and is right handed. 
But for the purpose the gun was intended 
by the writer, target use, it has certainly 
given eminent satisfaction. Appended area 
few sample groups, at random. Nothing of 
record, but pretty good work, anyhow. To 
date it has been fired 1,200 rounds, without 
any hitch. 
Length of breadth of 


pistol, 9% inches; 


pistol, 5% inches; thickness, 14 inches; 
length of barrel, 4 inches: caliber, (9mm.) 
.354 inches: weight pistol, 2', pounds; 
length cartridge, 15/16 inches: weight 
bullet, 128 grains; initial velocity, 1181 f. s.; 


initial energy, 398 f. Ibs.; number shots, 6. 


The S. & W. .22 Heavy-Frame Revolver and 10-Inch Game Getter 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


A request has been received trom a sub- 
scriber for a thorough write-up of the .22 
Heavy-Frame Smith & Wesson target re- 
volver, which is also often spoken of as the 
Bekeart Model. Particularly anxious is this 
writer that I give him an opinion as to how 
the little gun handles when used single 
action only. He also states that $20 is a 
great deai to pay for one of these guns with- 
out knowing something about it. 

I find on investigation that Mr. Frank M. 
Woods gave this revolver a very complete 
write-up in October, 1911, Outdoor Life—so 
thorough, in fact, that little remains for me 
to do more than to endorse nearly every- 
thing he wrote in that very interesting ar- 
ticle. Mr. Woods seems of the opinion-that 
“this revolver is constructed on a new-sized 
frame in perfect proportion throughout, and 
is not an adaptation of this cartridge to one 
of the larger existing frames’.’ 

I may be wrong, and if so Mr. Woods’ 
statement is correct, but I had always sup- 
posed that the frame used on the .22 Be 





keart was of the same outside dimensions 
as the one used on the .32 S. & W. Hand 
Ejector revolver. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the two arms side by 
side, but if they are not practically the 
same, I am in error on this point. Also Mr. 
Woods seems to hold the opinion that “Ow- 


ing to improved trigger pulls, larger ana 
firmer grip, better fit, hang and balance, 


users of this revolver will find themselves 
enabled to make better scores than with the 
ordinary ‘old standby’—the .22 S. & W. tar 
get pistol.” 

Mr. Woods may be right here, for my ex- 
perience with the new revolver has been 
limited to something like 200 shots only, 
and while I am of the opinion that one fa- 
miliar with this revolver would equal the 
work turned out by the S. & W. target pis- 
tol with same length of barrel, I am not 
certain that scores made with it would be 
any better, though I fully agree with Mr. 
Woods as to the superiority of the grip, 
trigger pull, better fit, hang and balance 
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possessed by the new gun over the old. 

I had placed an order with the well-known 
firm of Abercrombie & Fitch, New York, 
for one of these revolvers, but was informed 
that none could be had until February, the 
S. & W. factory devoting so much of their 
attention to their new .35-caliber automatic 
pisto] that delay on filling orders for the 
.22 were unavoidable. Mr. Lindsay C. EI- 
liott, however, had been more fortunate, se- 
curing one of the last of the little guns, 
which he very obligingly sent on to me for 
trial, urging me to keep it as long as I de- 
sired; but as it reached me at a very busy 
time, I gave it anything but a thorough try- 
out, firing, as I have stated, something like 
200 shots only from the little arm. 

This shooting was with both smokeless 
and black powder, short, long and long rifle 
cartridges, and not in a single instance did 
the gun work in any but the most satisfac- 
tory manner, and the fired shells always 
ejected readily—in fact, I might say that 
my experience in ejecting the fired shells 
led me to believe that one could hardly 
detect the difference in the force required 
to eject them than in ejecting loaded cart- 
ridges, so easily were they forced from the 
chambers on pressure on the ejector-rod 
head. In no case did the cylinder revolve 
with difficulty after shooting one or more 
shots, due to neads of the tired shells rub- 
bing against the breech plate, the arm seem- 
ing to work as easily and smoothly with the 
fired shells in the chambers as with loaded 
cartridges in the cylinder, or with cylinder 
empty, for that matter—a fact mentioned 
by Mr. Woods and a feature certain to be 
appreciated by any who have used rim-fire 
revolvers in which difficulty of this nature 
may have been encountered. 

I have never seen a revolver with a more 
rigidly-locked cylinder than this revolver of 
Mr. Elliott’s had. Nor have I ever seen one 
which worked easier, smoother or, so far 
as my limited experience with it went, have 
I ever had in my hands a revolver that | 
considered more reliable in its working 
than this excellently-made and beautiful 
little arm. 

Using as a double action, I think one per- 
fectly safe in saying that in the hands of 
one skilled in this kind of shooting, this 
revolver can easily hold its own with any 
revolver similarly used. The subscriber 1 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
however, had desired an opinion as to how 
it worked when used as a single-action arm, 
evidently belonging to that class of shoot- 
ers who see but little of benefit to be de- 
rived from double-action fire. 

Before considering this point it will be 
best to mention that the fit of the grip to 
this arm is excellent, the only way it could 
be improved, as Mr. Woods has said, and 
as I thought, when I formed the opinion 
from the first cut of the gun I ever saw, 
and which opinion I have held since seeing 


the gun, would be to fill in the open space 
at the top of the grip. This I do not say 
would improve any one’s shooting in the 
slightest, but I do certainly think such 
change would greatly improve the appear- 
ance of this already beautiful arm. 

But a word concerning how this arm 
handles as a single action. Those who have 
spent years managing the _ single-action 
Colt, and who manipulate that arm by drop- 
ping the thumb around the spur of the ham- 
mer to cock as the gun is thrown down on 
the target, depending on the weight of the 
forward part of the gun to cock the arm, 
and who will attempt to work the .22 Bek- 
eart model the same way, it might be said 
that they will consider this the most awk- 
wardly-designed revolver they have ever had 
in their hands; and the same might be said 
of nearly all the double-action revolvers 
when one attempts to manipulate them as 
single-action arms in this way. The man, 
however, who will grasp the stock high, 
letting the thumb lay on the latch where it 
will be within easy reach of the hammer 
spur, ready to “flop” over and connect with 
the hammer after firing a shot, and who will 
remember that to readily cock one of these 
arms the end of the thumb only should be 
used, and that the effort to cock will swing 
the muzzle of the arm to the right, the 
muzzle again swinging back readily onto the 
target as the hammer reaches full cock, 
will readily find this revolver as quick to 
readily use single action as any revolver, 
while as a double action, as I have inti- 
mated, I think it equal to any. Remember 
that these statements are made after a lim- 
ited experience with the arm, but I firmly 
believe that further tests would only con- 
firm my first impressions. 

With the exception of a few shots at 10 
and 20 yards, all the shooting done was at 
50 yards, at a 7%4-inch bullseye, all the 
shooting strictly off-hand.. Although having 
had but little revolver or pistol practice for 
several years, I had anticipated consider- 
ably better average results than fell to my 
lot with this .22. My only excuse for not 
turning out better work with the little gun 
is lack of practice and the fact that the 
light was always poor, part of the shooting 
having been done early in the morning, 
while the balance was usually just before 
sunset, or after the sun had dropped behind 
the mountains. Of the last 30 shots fired, 
27 of them were in the black, which was 
considerably better than shooting previous- 
ly done with this arm by me. 

Somewhere lying around the house, I have 
an eight-inch bull’s eye target with either 
47 or 48 of the 50 shots fired at it from a 
six-inch Smith & Wesson single-action pistol 
at 50 yards across a heavy wind, in the 
black, while, as a group, the 50 shots 
measure but little, if any, over eight inches. 
At the time this target was made, that little 
.22 pistol with its six-inch barrel was a con- 























stant companion and was shot almost daily. 
An equal amount of practice with the Be- 
keart model should enable one to equal that 
work, while, I presume, such shooters as 
Mr. A. P. Lane, Dr. Snook, members of the 
Colorado team, or others equally expert, 
could they be persuaded to use a six-inch 
pistol, would make such shooting look very 
ordinary. 

Twenty dollars, as the inquirer says, is a 
great deal to pay for one of these arms, and 
while the writer has but few twenties to 
throw away, he is so favorably impressed 
with the little arm that he is pretty certain 
to spend a twenty for one, and in addition, 
on top of that lay a six-dollar bill for duty. 
And he firmly believes he will get his 
money’s worth. 

Changing the subject slightly, it may in- 
terest many of the readers to learn that the 
Marble people are ready to supply their 
Game Getter in any length of barrels from 
10 to 18 inches, without the adjustable 
stock which is supplied with the standard 
“Getter.” Excellent work can be done with 
one of these 10-inch Getters when using 
strictly as a pistol and shooting the .22 
barrel—in fact 1 think fully as good as with 
any of the target pistols when the trigger 
pull to the Getters are worked down to a 
light, smooth pull. As I have mentioned be- 
fore, the .22 barrel to one of these little 
guns is the one which interests me most, 
put am well aware that there are many 
times that the .44 barre: which handles the 
round ball and shot cartridges would come 
very handy for many. These Getters with- 
out the adjustable stocks can be had with 
the same sights as supplied on the stand- 
ard arms of this make. The convenience 
of these “stockless’” Game Getters, especi- 
ally with the short barrels, such as the 10 
and 12-inch lengths, and particularly the 10 
inch, seem to appeal to nearly all who are 
good or fair pistol shots—at least all who 
have seen mine like it. 

Again let’s change the subject. Here’s a 
lubricating dope that may interest those in 
search of something especially good for lu- 


bricating cast bullets. Many have used 
Mobilubricant for metal-patched bullets in 
high-velocity rifles such as the ‘06 cart- 


ridges, while some few others have added 
Acheson’s graphite, and all like it for such 
cartridges, but neither are hardly suited for 
filling the grooves of cast bullets, as the 
mixture is a bit too thin, or fails to adhere 
to the bullets sufficiently to make handling 
of bullets readily acomplished. To be a real 
success I decided to add a little beeswax to 
thicken the mess slightly and to cause the 
stuff to stick like plaster in the grooves of 
the bullets. To prepare this dope, melt the 
mobilubricant, stirring in all the graphite it 
will absorb readily, adding sufficient bees- 
wax to thicken as desired. One may have 


to experiment somewhat before the right 
mixture is produced, but when this end is 
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reached he will have something consider- 
ably better than any bullet lubricant I have 
ever found. Before it will adhere to the 
bullet perfectly, it will have to stand several 
days—a week is better—as the graphite 
seems to require time to be thoroughly 
soaked by the beeswax and mobilubricant, 
but after once the right proportions are 


found, and the mixture has stood long 
enough, it will be found excellent. 
About here is where I “switch” for the 


last time. The Ideal people, or perhaps I 
should say the Marlin people, now that they 
are making the well known Ideal tools— 
make several different tools for sizing the 
cast bullets. The one in which the sizing 
hole is in the handle of the reloader works 
well for some bullets, but not for all, while 
all of the other three or four kinds do excel- 
lent work. Two of them are rather expen- 
sive, one of the cheaper ones is quick 
enough in its work, but sizes the bullet 
wrong end first, many think, while the bul- 
let sizer chamber, which is one of the at- 
tachments for the No. 3 tool, while doing 
excellent work, is altogether too slow—at 
least it may be so considered when by the 
addition of a hole—a very simple thing to 
add a hole, surely—from two to three times 
as many bullets can be sized in a given 
time as when sized in the tool as the mak- 
ers send it out. Surely they should add the 
hole, but they are not so inclined, though 
they have had their attention called to the 
matter some time ago. However, users of 
these tools can add the necessary perfora- 
tion and enable the doubling and trebling 
of the tool’s efficiency if they so desire, and 
the work turned out will be exactly the 
same as with the regular tool with the ad- 
vantage in favor of the change, that it will 
do so much more of it. The rough sketch 
shown with this article shows about what is 
required. The hole in the die should be cut 
just long enough to permit the insertion of 
the lubricated bullet when the punch has 
been withdrawn sufficiently to clear the 
hole. In some tools in which very long bul- 
les are to be lubricated, the punch will not 
be withdrawn far enough by the extractor 
to clear the hole, the punch in that event 
being withdrawn the rest of the way with 
the fingers, but even then much faster work 
results than where the punch has to be en- 
tirely withdrawn for sizing each bullet. 
The perfect way is to make a set of levers 
to which the sizing die is attached, with an 
extracting device arranged to draw the 
punch out just far enough to clear the hole 
to permit insertion of bullet. I have made 
such a set of levers and screwed the sizing 
chamber into one of the levers having an 
extractor attached to the other for drawing 
out the punch the required distance (but 
no farther) and by the use of this tool can 
size many more than when the sizer is used 
attached to the No. 3 tool, and the work is 
equal in every way to that turned out in the 
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slower tool. I might say that this arrange- 
ment of mine is not so beautiful in design 
that any one will be likely to fall down be- 
fore it in adoration, but it does the work, 
and that quickly. Using the regular die 





peat. Using die with hole in side, and said 
die attached to set of levers as mentioned 
above, this is what we do for each and 
every bullet to be sized. Open lever a short 
distance, insert bullet, close lever. That is 
all there is to it. Don’t you think there is 
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Punch 














Showing punch withdrawn sufficiently to clear 
insert in die to 


and plunger in the No. 3 tool, here is what 
one has to do when sizing bullets: Place 
bullet in chamber, pick up punch and insert, 
close lever. For the next bullet, and all suc- 
ceeding ones, remove punch, lay it down, 
pick up bullet and insert in chamber, pick 
up punch and insert, close lever, and re- 


hole in side of die with bullet ready to 
be sized. 





room in this die for that hole? The Marlin 
seem to think not. What do the readers 
think? The one I have worked over suits 
me, but I’d like to see the other fellow’s re- 
loader with the necessary perforation in it. 
And I cannot see why the Marlin people 
should not supply it. 


Review of a Few Articles in the August Number 


(The following interesting matter by ‘.22 
Long Rifle’ should have been published in 
the October number, had it not by mistake 
been mislaid, necessitating its being used 
at this late date. Most of our readers, 
however, will clearly remember the articles 
briefly reviewed by ‘“.22 Long Rifle,” and 
appreciate his remarks fully as much as 
though printed in an_ earlier number, 
though we regret their not having been 
handed to them at an earlier date.—Editor.) 

“Some Remarks on Pocket Arms.’’—By 
Horace Kephart.—The writer met Mr. Kep- 
hart in person some fourteen years ago, at 
Fern Glen, Missouri, and learned more 
from him in an hour’s talk than could 
have been learned in a_week’s read- 
ing from some _ writers on the_ sub- 
jects he deals in. His article is to the 
point. The “nub” of the article is in the 
idea of rapid fire from the .380 caliber auto- 
matic for defense, even with a light bullet. 

“Results From Two of Mr. Newton’s 
Rifles;’’ Mr. Howard.—Very interesting, in- 
deed. Note: It is not often one hears of 
W. A. powder being used in such small 
calibers; would be interested to know of 
similar tests with DuPont 1909 military 
powder. 

“The Negative Angle of Sighting,” Mr. 
Stevenson.—This seems hard to understand 
and it is noted by letter, from time to time, 
that few pretend to understand it. It is, 
however, well understood that most shoot- 
ing is done with sight so arranged that the 


object, or target, is not aimed at directly, 
the sight being just under the “bull,” the 
bullet reaching.the center of the bull. This 
is understood as “negative angle of sight- 
ing,” only more so. 

“For Owners of 9mm. Mauser,’ Mr. Os- 
good.—Here we are liable to tread on the 
toes of some thin-skinned American who 
can see nothing good in any foreign prod- 
uct. The writer owns a 9mm.Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, Austrian Small Arms Com- 
pany, Steyn, and very much doubts whether 
or not money could induce any American 
manufacturer to finish a weapon as this 
one is finished. Would respectfully caution 
Mr. Osgood to not expect too much from 
the gas-check bullet. The bullet 358315 is 
no doubt O. K., but did he ever weigh it? 
It is the bullet recommended for the Rem- 
ington auto loading .35, and while never 
seen or handled, the writer doubts if it ex- 
ceeds 200 grains in weight. The bullet 
358318 is recommended for Winchester .35, 
model 1905, weighs around 220 grains, and 
while 29 grains of Lightning will surely 
drive either 2,000 f. s. at muzzle, neither 
ean have the range of the heavier bullets. 
The Mauser bullet regular is 280 grains. 
The Mannlicher-Schoenauer 9mm. is 247 
“squib” loads, bullet 358318 with 24 grains 
Ballistite. Very fine up to 200 or 300 yards. 
knowledge, in any of the sporting maga- 
zines. So far the writer’s shooting has 
been confined to foreign ammunition, Her- 
temberger’s Patroenfalvils, purchased from 
Tauscher, New York; also hand-loaded squib 
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loads, bullet 358318 with 24 grains Ballist- 
ite. Very fine up to 200 or 300 yards. 
Tauscher also sells a Spitzer 9mm. 186- 
grain bullet, 49 grains Austrian military 
powder No. 3, and if Mr. Osgood wants 
something “fierce” let him try a few, at 
seven cents each less ten per cent. 

“Further Details of Special Cartridges,” 
Mr. Newton.—'rhis is a deep subject, almost 
dangerously so for a novice. As to the cop- 
per jackets and cupro nickel jackets, why 
does not some American bullet maker try 
out the Germau-Austrian system of Norway 
iron jackets, nickel-plated? It is claimed 
that such eliminate entirely metal fouling. 
All the 9mm. cartridges mentioned above 
have bullets that a magnet will pick up, 
presume iron, and there is no metal foul- 
ing;—none. As to the noise of the high 
power, Mr. Newton is correct. The noise 
is much worse “out in front.’ As to the 
strength of the action, any of the good 
bolts are strong enough, as he states. It 
is the barrel that will not stand the pres- 
sure at present, and Mr. Newton knows it. 
Please ask him to tell about a rebuilt 
Springfield “made in St. Louis” and sent 
to him last winter for examination: made 
as near as could be after his own specifi- 
cations as to chambering at neck, a little 


For Mr. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If Mr. Morrissey 
wants that revolver of his worked out in 
steel frame instead of wood, he might com- 
municate with Mr. John Greatorex, 1718 
First St., Baker, Oregon. ‘This man is one 
of the finest artisans in steel I have ever 
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larger than the shell diameter, to allow 
for expansion, made out of a first-class 
American nickel. steel, .25 caliber barrel, 
and chambered for ‘06 U. S. cartridge 
necked down to take the .25 117-grain bul- 
let. Stood up for three shots with 3 
grains lightning: the fourth shot the cham- 
ber swelled so that shell would not come 
out: gun ruined beyond repair. He states 
“when a rifle is new the chamber stretches 
slightly for the first hundred rounds or so.”’ 
We should smile it does; yes. 

“Some Interesting Extracts From An Old 
Timer’s Letter.” Interesting, indeed, and 
only bears out the writer’s ideas as to 
heavy bullets for big game. 

“Well Satisfied With the Winchester .32 
Special,” and he is wise, certainly is Mr. 
Hill. 

“Advocate Flat-Pointed Bullets for the 
.22 C. R. Cartridge.”’—Your editorial advice 
to Mr. Goss is cerrect, as to use of hollow- 
point bullet. 

Regarding Rifle Sights and Their Adjust- 
ments.”—This is another deep subject. The 
letter is interesting in showing what can be 
done at long range, aiming high. Nothing 
new in this. Have often shot a .22 at 300 
yards, aiming through bottom of telescope. 

“a0 oe 


Morrissey 


known. The mountings he is at present 
making for a telescope on a .25-20 Marlin 
are simply perfect in workmanship. If | 
ever get rich and careless I'll have him 
build me a Haines Model .44. 


Oregon. D. WIGGINS. 


Why Was the Manufacture of the Remington-Lee Discontinued 


Kditor Outdoor Life:---I would like to ask 
through Outdoor Life why the Remington- 
Arms Company discontinued the manufac- 
ture of the excellent Remington-Lee .3-30 
sporting rifle? I am of the opinion that 
this was, and is, one of the finest high power 
sporting rifles that has ever been made in 
this country. Well made, beautiful in de- 
sign, well balanced, while as for shooting 
and wearing qualities it stands in a class 
by itself. I do not hold this opinion sim- 
ply because I happen to own one of these 
rifles, for my son and I happen to have 
in our cabinet over twenty guns o* various 
calibers from the muzzle loaders to the lat- 
est automatics. From all over the country 
we hear the call from brother sportsmen 
for a bolt action rifle that will handle some 
of our many fine hunting cartridges. Now, 
why doesn’t some of these sportsmen get 
busy and advocate the manufacture of such 
an arm through the columns of the vari- 





ous sporting magazines? One letter to Out- 
door Life advocating such a rifle will be 
worth more than many hundreds to the 
manufacturers. I presume there are thous 
ands of rifle users in this country who have 
never seen a Remington-Lee. The Reming- 
ton people do not list them, and you never 
see them referred to in the magazines. 
Money could not buy the one I have if I 
could not purchase another one. I con- 
sider it the best all-around sporting rifle 
in the .30-30 class today. Why is it not 
manufactured and placed on the market? 
I hope you will be able to answer this 
through the columns of your magazine. 
New York. GEO. W. NOLAN. 
(Note.—As we understand the matter, for 
some time before the manufacture of the 
rifle Mr. Nolan refers to was stopped, the 
demand for it had become limited, while 
the demand for automatic and trombone 
rifles had become correspondingly greater. 
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Due to this fact, the manufacture of the 
bolt action Remington-Lee was discontinued 
and the manufacture of the Remington 
autoloading and trombone rifles followed. 
The writer has often thought, and still is 
inclined to think, that with a few slight 
alterations the Remington-Lee would be 
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well received by many shooters, and that 
there might be a demand sufficient to justi- 
fy the Remington people to add such an 
arm to their present lines, but whether they 
will ever seriously consider such a proposi- 
tion he is unable to say positively.—Ed- 
itor.) 


Interesting History of an Old-Time Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find pho- 
tograph of an old rifle. The writer of this 
won the rifle by drawing No. 29 (29 cents). 
A circular or wheel target, revolving, was 
shot at with rifle. Ball struck No. 29. Its 
age and history I know nothing of at 
time. A short time after having it in my 
possesion a man came to me and introduced 
himself as J. C. Edwards. Told me he 
was living on Cumberland river in house- 
boat. Also told me that he had disposed 
of a gun, and that he had heard that I 
had it in my possession, and if I ever dis- 
posed of it, to let him have first chance. 
Also that he would send to Virginia and 


three pounds, English money, to be paid in 
corn, potatoes and one bear skin. Said 
gun to be three feet and one inch long, to 
run about eighty bullets to the pound, to 
be flint-lock with silver nameplate on bar- 
rel, and to be inscribed with L. Sheets. 
Stock to be decorated with one American 
eagle, two drop acorns and one circular 
piece for initial letter. The said L. Sheets 
at his death, which occurred in 1804, trans- 
ferred said gun to his son-in-law, David Ed- 
wards, then twenty-one years of age, who 
carried it through the war of 1812, and hav- 
ing his initial letter inscribed on circular 
nameplate of stock. Transferred the gun at 





An arm with 


get me its histcry, which he did. The at- 
tached letter cxplains itself and is a copy 
of the letter obtained through him, and 
gives an accurate description in every de- 
tail. If this is of interest to readers of 
Outdoor Life you know how to use it. 
Kentucky. A SUBSCRIBER. 


The letter referred to reads as follows: 
Bear Wallow Hollow, Va., Aug. 7, 1785. 

“Be it known that a contract was entered 
into between Lewis Sheets and Rudolph 
Rhinehart to make a gun for which Lewis 
Sheets is to pay Rudolph Rhinehart for 
his work on said gun to the amount of 


a history. 


his death in 1847 to his son, Austin Ed- 
wards, who being of a roving disposition, 
and caring nothing for the gun, traded it 
to William Edwards, who had the lock 
changed to a cap lock, but no other change 
was made. In 1894, a controversy having 
arose over the gun, it was shipped to J. C. 
Edwards, Burnside, Ky., who, on account 
of sickness in his family, sold the gun to 
John Western for the sum of $2. It has 
since been traded until it has fallen into 
the hands of A. C. French, Burnside, Ky., 
who will give the old gun the care that is 
required to make it a relic of ‘ye olden 
time.’ ” 


Concerning Muzzle Wear 


By J. S. 


There is a good deal of talk and quite 
a little has been written about the evil 
results of cleaning a rifle from the muzzle, 
the damage being attributed to the chafing 
of the cleaning rod. The subject has been 
carefully analyzed and the question dis- 
cussed as to whether the smooth steel rod 
wiped clean was as bad as the wooden rod 
with its surface—imbedded grit, etc. About 


Miller. 


a year ago an article appeared blaming this 
all on the rod and illustrating a muzzle 
protecting device to keep the rod clear of 
the bore. I was particularly interested, be- 
cause I had a pet rifle that had’ become so 
“belled” at the muzzle that the groove 
edges were completely obliterated for the 
first sixteenth of an inch and the lands 


could be seen to be worn badly for another 























eighth of an inch. A bullet, full-size or 
even a shade over-size, could be thrust well 
into the muzzle, and I began to feel that 
this “belling’” was impairing the accuracy. 
The rifle was a Winchester 94 model, 
.32-.40 made special as to having a nickel- 
steel barrel, which I succeeded in getting 
the Winchester Company to make for me, 
after several mcnths of argument and $5 
additional on the price of the gun. I was 
in search of the “all ’round rifle,’ and 
wanted to shoot the U. M. C. high power 
cartridge (2,000 ft. sec.) at deer, as well 
as the regular black powder cartridge at 
the target. After all this trouble securing 
what I wanted, to say nothing of the senti- 
mental feelings on account of the deer I 
got with it, it is needless to say that I was 
particularly careful in cleaning it—always 
a brass rod, wiped free of grit and kept 
from touching the muzzle as much as pos- 
sible. And yet, after eight years of fre- 
quent cleaning —five thousand shots, at 
least, having ween fired—I found by driv- 


ing a lead plug into the barrel that it 
measured as follows: 
Across Across 
Lands. Grooves. 
Pa re .320” 324” 
5/32” below muzzle...... 16” sean” 
5/16” below muzzle...... 01444” .o20” 


A slug driven on through measured same 
as last and gave the same resistance to 
driving all the rest of the way down the 
bore. 

This rapid funneling and the appearance 
of the muzzle brings me to the point of 
my argument, viz.: That muzzle wear is 
not so much due to the chafing of the clean- 
ing rod as it is to the construction of the 
rag, as it is being forced, a tight fit, into 
the bore. We usually select a tough, strong 
rag and frequently one of coarse, hard fi- 
ber—I frequently use heavy, new, un- 
bleached muslin, as I feel that it more thor- 
oughly removes all lead or metal fouling. 
The rag is also soon loaded with powder 
residue and grit, if used more than once, as 
it frequently is. We have all seen how a 
rope will wear metal against which it 
chafes. 

By referring to the above table of meas- 
urements, it will be seen that the “bell- 
ing” in, say one-fourth inch, is .002 inch on 
a side. Now the diameter of the rod I 
have used is one-fourth inch, which is .035 
inch smaller radius than the bore, and 
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with the rod all the way down to the 
chamber the corresponding bevel in one- 
fourth inch would be only .0004 inch. If 


the rag end ‘vere pulled up till only 8% 
inches down from the muzzle, and the rod 
allowed to wear the muzzle until it 
touched one-fourth inch down, the bevel on 
one side would te only .001 inch. To get 
the .002 inch bevel the rod would have had 
to do all its wearing when only 4% inches 
down, and nobody has any difficulty keep- 
ing the rod from. touching when only that 
far entered. No, gentlemen of the grooved 
barrel, the entering swab is the main cause 
of muzzle wear, and muzzle protectors, at 
least centering devices for the rod, will not 
prevent it. It is going to occur as surely 
as you clean from the muzzle. 

The remedy, which I will describe for 
those who are handy men, or have no gun- 
smiths near by, was as follows:. With a 
hacksaw I cut eff one-fourth inch of the bar- 
rel, after removing the magazine. I filed 
the end square carefully and bevelled the 
sharp outside edges with a fine file. Then 
with a piece of 7/16 inch round steel 
ground spherical on the end and clamped 
into a carpenter’s brace, I ground the 
bevel on the edge of the bore, using 
oil and fine emery and reversing the 
direction of rotation every eight or 
ten turns. This gave a clean bevel, 
free from burrs’ dragged over from 
the lands into the grooves. (Do not bear 
too hard on the tool—let the emery do its 
work slowly.) ‘then I cut off the lower end 
of the magazine one-fourth inch (it was a 
full length magazine), filed a new pin slot 
(in the upper end of the magazine, where 
it passes through the band) one-fourth inch 
above the old one, drilled a one-eighth inch 
hole about 3/32 inch into the barrel one- 
fourth inch below the old one, for the mag- 
azine cap screw to enter, drove a soft iron 
plug into the old screw hole in the barrel, 
which just showed, and had, by micrometer 
measurements of a lead plug, a muzzle as 
good as new. 

Although I think there is much more in 
accuracy attributed to worn muzzles than 
some muzzles are accountable for, the rem- 
edy is comparatively easy. As long as one 
does not have to cut too near the front 
sight one is all right, but as for that, a 
barrel could easily be cut off the 1%-inch 
it would take to clear the old front sight 
slot, and a new slot be cut. 


Muzzle Wear 


(The following extract from an article 
published in “Arms and the Man,” July 31, 
written by Lieut. Townsend Whelen, can 
very appropriately be used following the 
above article by Mr. Miller, as the subject 
considered has always been one of more 
than ordinary interest to riflemen.—Editor). 





“We have always believed that muzzle 
wear caused by the friction of the cleaning 
rod when cleaning from the muzzle ruined 
the accuracy of the rifle. To get a little 
light on this the following experiment was 
undertaken. The shooting was at 100 yards 
with muzzle and elbow rest. The groups 
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were ten shots eech. The rifle was a .30-40 
Winchester single shot with a .30-inch No. 3 
round barrel. Groove diameter .3082 inches. 
Sights were a Winchester A-5 telescope 
sight with No. 2 rear mount. Minutes of 
elevation and windage equalled half min- 
utes of angle. Groups Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were 
fired with perfect muzzle with three dif- 
ferent makes of ammunition having 220 
grain soft-point bullets. The muzzle was 
then slightly deformed (worn) to approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible long continued 
muzzle wear with a cleaning rod. The en- 
largement at the bottom of the bore was 
.006 inches measuring from the top of the 
lands, while at the top of the bore the en- 
largement was only .002 inch. Groups Nos. 
3, 4, and 5 were then shot with identical 
conditions and ammunition. In the table 
below group measure means the distance 
from center io center of shots farthest 
apart. Elevation readings have been cor- 
rected to bring the center of impact to the 
point of aim. 


Mean Group Ele- 
Group Radii Measure vation Windage 
No. Inches Inches Min. Min. 
he .982 4.20 72.5 91.0 (a) 
2. 1.183 3.30 80.4 91.0 (b) 
3 .852 3.89 83.0 93.0 (c) 
4. .630 2.82 83.0 95.5 
5. .620 1.75 80.5 94.5 
6. .691 Ae 75.0 94.0 
‘f 486 1.33 84.0 95.5 


(a) 8 shots of this group measure 2.18 inches. 
(b) 8 shots of this group measure 2.59 inches. 
(c) 9 shots of this group measure 1.90 inches. 
Groups shot with commercial soft-point am- 
munition are almost always considerably en- 
larged by one or two flyers or drop shots. 
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Groups Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
should be scanned carefully 
by those who use sights on 
their hunting rifles which 
are not adjustable for eleva- 
tion. These were shot from 
a heavy No. 3 barrel, which 
is much heavier than the or- 
dinary hunting barrel. Not- 
withstanding this, if we take 
the first make of ammuni- 
tion as standard we will see 
that No. 2 make shot 4 
inches lower, and No. 3 make 
5.25 inches lower and 1 inch 
to the left. Moreover on this 
day the first make of ammu- 
nition shot 14 inches higher 
than what maybe called its 
normal or average elevation. 


“It will be seen that after 
the muzzle of this rifle was 
deformed or worn it 
grouped its shots on an 
average 1.33 inches to the 
left of where it grouped 
them before at 100 yards. 
With one make of ammuni- 
tion it shot 1.25 inches 
higher after deforming 
than before, but with the 
other two makes there was 
no difference in elevation. 
The most remarkable part 
of the whole test, however, 
was that the rifle shot each make of am- 
munition much more accurately after the 
muzzle was deformed than when it had an 
apparently perfect muzzle. It appears from 
the above test that the muzzle wear does 
not interfere with the accuracy of a rifle, 
but does alter its normal sighting. This 
is in line with ihe experiments of Dr. Mann, 
he having found practically the same thing. 
As the muzzle becomes worn, the sighting 
will very gradually change. The target 
shot can easily keep track of such changes, 
but the hunter who cleans his rifle from the 
muzzle should occasionally target his rifle 
so as to keep track of the changes and 
have his arm always correctly sighted. 

“TI should hesitate to publish this one test 
were it not exactly in accordance with the 
findings of Dr. Mann as published in his 
book ‘The Bullet’s Flight.’ Being corrobo- 
rated from such a source, I think we can 
take the results as being correct. 


“IT want to call particular attention to 
Group No. 7 in the above table. I had at 
the range this day a box of old Winchester 
220 grain soft-point factory ammunition that 
was purchased in the fall of 1906 in a gun 
store in Philadelphia. Since then that box 
has traveled all over British Columbia on 
a pack horse, went to the Philippines, 
stayed there two years and came back, and 
has been knocking around my workshop in 
various localities throughout’ the United 
States ever since. It struck me that it 
would be interesting to see what it would 
do as the test would represent the accuracy 























that a hunter could expect when equipped 
with an old muzzle-worn rifle and the kind 
of ammunition he would probably get in 


some little hackwood _ setilement. The 
results were most surprising. The actual 
target is shown herewith full size. It is 
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certainly a triumph for the American rifle 
and ammunition. The rifle with which 
these tests were made has been in my pos- 
session for over eight years and has been 
fired many thousand rounds with all kinds 
of ammunition. It is still as good as ever.” 


Mr. Newton Replies to “Antipop”’ 


Editor Outdoor Life: The article by 
“Antipop” in the October issue, apparently 
evoked by the writer’s answering some 
questions which he had asked in the prev- 
ious issue, bears all the indications of an 
invitation to a “scrap,” but inasmuch as it 
contains one statement from which false in- 
ferences might be drawn, we give it atten- 
tion. 

The principal subjects which seem to be 
worrying our friend are: First, the report 
of the Springfield rifle, which he has never 
heard; second, the special cartridges de- 
signed by the writer, which he has never 
seen; and third, the writer himself, whom 
he has never seen nor heard, although he 
seems to have read effectively, if not under- 
standingly. 

Considering these in the order given the 
writer stated in the August issue that 
“Lieutenant Whelen spoke rather too gen- 
erally, or our friend misunderstood him, 
regarding the report of the Springfield.” 
Assuming the language of the lieutenant to 
be correctly quoted in the article in the 
October issue, it appears that the first al- 
ternative above mentioned is the correct ex- 
planation, as our friend would at once dis- 
cern should he ever hear the report of the 
rifle in question. 

Touching the writer’s special cartridges, 
history fails to disclose a case where a 
sportsman has been forced to use them 
against his will, save where he was _ per- 
sonally gunless and borrowed one from his 
neighbor. Therefore, we fail to see how 
any individual has been particularly harmed 
by those additions to “our already cumber- 
some (he does not say efficient) list of 
cartridges.” 

True, the mass of sportsmen jeered for 
years at the .22 high power as a fantastic 
freak, and when its capabilities became 
more fully known they bought it by the 
tens of thousands and many used it on 
moose, grizzly and Kadiak bear, etc., usu- 
ally with good success, but occasionally 
with disappointment. Yet they were not 
only victimized voluntarily, but most of 
them have not even discovered, as yet, that 
they were victimized. And thousands more 
are waiting the appearance of the .25 cali- 
ber in the same model. 

In justice to the Savage Arms Company, 
however, we would say that while some 
firms are now loading this cartridge with 
a bullet having a cupro-nickel jacket, that 
firm is still using one of pure copper. 





The writer must plead guilty to shooting 
on a range, to cleaning his gun, and, for 
good measure, to using a tooth brush; but 
he utterly fails to discern any relation be- 
tween these offenses against the moral 
code of our friend and the merits or other- 


wise of a boitle-neck shell. “If this be 
treason, make the most of it.” However, 
it was not because the shell was _ bottle- 


neck, or was of .22 caliber, that the Savage 
rifle prematurely exploded. That model of 
rifle was built and used many years before 
the cartridge in question was designed, and 
with the construction of that rifle the writer 
had nothing to ao. 

As to the writer himself, he has never 
attempted to “pose as an authority.” He 
is not responsible for the statements of the 
Savage Arms Company, or their advertising 
department. He does not know why they 
made the offensive statements. Possibly 
they were sufficiently sordid and commer- 
cialized to think that after a man has de- 
signed a cartridge differing radically from 
anything theretofore produced, and after 
years of ridicule from those wiser than the 
man who made it, it proves sufficiently at- 
tractive to keep a great arms factory 
months behind in its orders for two years, 
and until he designed a better one, possi- 
bly he knows something about cartridges. 
We cannot say. It is a matter between 
them and their maker. 

The writer has been guilty from time to 
time of cumbering the pages of the maga- 
zines with descriptions of some of his cart- 
ridges, instead of keeping them a deep, 
dark secret, as “Antipop” does his world- 
beater. For this he apologizes to “Anti- 
pop” and pleads in mitigation that his name 
is usually printed at the head of the article, 
so that it can be skipped by those fully 
conversant with the facts. 

As to the long-tailed bullets so admired by 
our friend, we rejoice that, in view of the fact 
that this idea has been tried out and dis- 
carded every Cecade for the past seventy- 
five years, the United States patent office 
has not only granted a patent on it, but 
has, for the first time in its history, certi- 
fied the value of the device. Therefore, 
whatever its lack of merit might have been 
theretofore, this departmental blessing must 
inevitably render it a great aid to the bal- 
listics of the bullet, now, henceforth and 
forever. But before reasoning too far from 
the analogy between a flying bullet and the 
aeroplane it would be well to drive the aero- 
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plane 2,000 feet per second or more. Then 
look at the photograph of a bullet in flight. 

As to the new arm and ammunition de- 
signed by our friend, the writer wishes to 
here and now place an order for the very 
first one produced which meets the pub- 
lished specifications, and will pay, not $18 
or $20, but $100 therefor, with a bonus of 
$100 for each sand every year less than 
twenty in which it is produced. May that 
momentous “hand” soon be played. 

We are surprised that this discussion is 
not to our friend’s taste. He is merely per- 
forming a public duty, distasteful though it 
may be. Shame on the other fellows who 
saw the danger and did not speak. Mr. 
““Antipop,” permit me to introduce Mr. S. 
D. Barnes. He also never fired the .22 high 
power and yet knows all about it—far more 
than those who have used it. 

Be assured that we see nothing personal 
or important in the article in question, and 
feel sure that hereafter all will save their 
pennies until that “hand” is played. There 
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will certainly be plenty of sale for it when 
it comes. 

The “chawfest” proposed by our friend in 
his article is respectfully declined, as a con- 
tinuance of the discussion on the writer’s 
part,; beyond this reply, is in excess of 
his “personal limitations.’”’ He wishes to 
reserve his energy for the writing of a 
check in payment for that first gun. Here- 
after “Antipop’” may have the entire field 
to himself. 

We would suggest, however, as a prelim- 
inary to a further discussion of the sub- 
ject, that our friend purchase a single shot 
.22 caliber rifle, preferably of the simple 
bolt action; learn to feed it cartridges and 
to fire the cartridges therefrom; then pro- 
ceed to the use of repeaters in the same 
caliber, and after learning to insert the 
cartridges and extract the fired case with- 
out danger to the neighbors, he might try 
something in the line of a .32-.20. After 
familiarizing himself with this he will be 
in a position to make his monologue much 
more interesting. CHAS. NEWTON. 

New York. 


The Ballard Pacific at an Old Time Turkey Shoot 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is hard for the 
good old grandad to believe that our rifles 
of today are in it with the old Long Tom 
cap-and-ball squirrel gun of his boyhood 
days. “She shot just 130 to the pound and 
easy to the touch; why, you could blow her 
head off,’ ete. You have all heard these 
same remarks, and we must concede that 
some mighty good scores were marked up 
on the head of a G. D. cap box up to fifty 
and sixty yards, and strictly off-hand. 

I remember, and with considerable satis- 
faction, of making a crowd of those old- 
timers stand straight up on their hind legs 
and take notice of what a boy could do at 
a country turkey shoot some twenty-five 
years ago up in the Cumberland mountains 
of Pennsylvania. I had just returned from 
a hunt in Colorado, and my father had given 
me a fine Ballard Pacific .40-90 with set 
triggers, fine sights and, by the way, they 
were one of the most accurate guns ever 
put out for hunting purposes. 

After getting back East I went to the first 
match I heard of and found myself a total 
stranger in a crowd of about twenty-five 
shooters, mostly old men, and all their guns 
the old, reliable Betsies. The target was 
a small piece of cardboard with tack for 
ceuter and was put up on a two-inch oak 


plank. I asked the old fellow running the 
match if he would place something more 
behind the plank, as my gun shot very hard 
and might endanger people’s lives farther 
up the woods. I'll never forget the look of 
scorn he gave me when he said: “Go on 
and shoot; that’s a two-inch oak plank.” I 
did go on and shoot, and everybody heard 
that old 370-grain slug as it went up the 
valley for a mile or more. Considerable 
time was then lost in building a backstop 
and making examinations of the cartridges, 
which were some shorter than a Kansas 
corn cob. I had made a poor shot, and 
while every one expressed wonder at such 
a powerful gun, they said it was downright 
nonsense to put such a gun up in a match 
like that where it meant rub the tack if you 
expected to win. Well, the old Ballard took 
Turkey No. 2 by rubbing the tack good and 
hard, and to make a long story short, she 
took the next five turkeys straight. It was 
train time then, and as I gathered my load 
of turkeys (live gobblers) the old boys all 
said, ‘Good-bye, kid; you and your elephant 
gun are all right;” but I believe right down 
in their hearts they were glad to see me 
go, and I imagine that shooting match was 
the cause for many a discussion as to the 
merits of the different rifles. 
New Mexico. SAM STEVENS. 


Admires the Mauser Automatic Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with a 


great deal of interest various articles on the 
automatic short-gun, one especially that ap- 


pealed to me by “Amateur,” in the Septem- 
ber number, and I, like him, am also an 
amateur, but have owned and shot nearly 
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all the automatic short-guns on the market 
today. There are two or three guns he has 
missed in his article—the “Bayard” .32, the 
“Warner Schwarzlose” .32, and last but not 
least the “Mauser” .25, which, to my way of 
thinking, is the best pocket gun of them all, 
it having a barrel of 3%-inch length, bolted 
into the frame, making it absolutely rigid, 
good range and penetration and is the best 
.25-caliber gun I have yet seen. All other 
.25-caliber guns are just vest pocket guns, 
but this is on a frame that is large enough 
to handle right, balances well and will put 
every shot where held. 

I would very much like to hear what some 
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of your other readers who have tried this 
little gun out have to say about it. I would 
not want it in the wilds—’tis too small, and 
do not know that. anything less than the 
new Colt .45 would do me, as I have been in 
places where a Gatling would have suited 
me better than any short-gun made, but 
have pinned my faith to the Colt .41 six gun, 
all over the globe, and have never found it 
wanting, but to be up-to-date a fellow has to 
monkey some with these newfangled fire- 
sticks, and find out their good and bad qual- 
ities. So let’s have some more on the auto- 
matic question. JOHN FLOYD NORRIS. 
North Carolina. 


Would Like .32 Special with ’86 Winchester Action 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For Mr. J. B. Hill 
will say that I have used a .32 Winchester 
special, model 1894, for the past three years 
and am well pleased with it with one ex- 
ception. As he says, it destroys consider- 
able meat by the bullets going to pieces on 
striking bones. I think a bullet with less 
lead exposed on the point would be better 
than the one used at present. Otherwise it 
is a good serviceable gun for ordinary hunt- 
ing. Personally I should like to own a .3% 
Special Winchester made in their famous 
’6 model, as that model, in my opinion, is 
their masterpiece. 


California. R.R. 


Concerning Various Revolvers. 


Mr. Haines, reviewing the history of the 
“Haines Model” in the last issue, brings 
vividly to mind what a great many of us 
desired a few years ago. I, for one, have de- 
cided to get one as soon as placed on the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I should like to ask 
why it is that some of the small-bore advo- 
cates want a .45-caliber arm with which to 
stop a man, while they seem to think a 
.30-30 plenty large for bear and other game, 
but do not think a .32-20 large enough for a 
pocket arm. I am inclined to think that if a 
deer could use a gun as handy as a man 
can there would not be as many hunters 
armed with .25, .30 and .32-caliber rifles. 
I rather think something around .38-55, or 
larger, would be about right. 


New York. T. D. MAXFIELD. 


Cleaning Rifles from Muzzle 


hand the process is slow, and to make 
decent wages he must charge $50 for them. 
This is too high for my purse, and besides, 
there are so many first-class models al- 
ready on the market that it would seem 

















Hinged here and tips down to 


extract empty shells 


market. It may interest the readers to 
know that there is a clever young me- 
chanic at Yoncalla, Ore., who has made 
a few, but as he must fashion them by 
as though nearly anyone could be satisfied. 





The .44 S. & W. D. A, the Colts New 
Service, the Bisley Colt are all great guns, 
and can be purchased at a reasonable price, 
and the variety of really first-class guns 
made years ago is astonishing. 











It might prove of interest to mention 
two. A friend of mine showed me a re- 
volver he picked up in the plains of Wyom- 
ing 30 years ago. It is as handsome, handy 
and effective as any gun I have seen. The 


workmanship is supurb, and it is to-day 
as accurate as any modern revolver I 
have ever seen. This is a Merwin and 


Hurlburt, and the one I own, made by the 
Remingtons, is unique in construction and 
good as ever for service. It is only a .22, 
and has a barrel about four inches long, 
with five holes clear through. By pushing 
forward on a ring that fits the finger it 
cocks, and on pulling back fires. It has a 
revolving hammer. One beauty about this 
arm lies in the fact that the cartridges are 
placed directly in the barrels,,and there is 
no waste of gas. With this I show a rough 


sketch of this gun, which is beautifully 
made. Many parts were missing when lL 


came into possession of it over 20 years ago. 
I wrote to Remingtons and asked them if 
they had repairs for it. They informed me 
that they had, expressing a desire to see 
the gun. Later it was returned to me as 
good as new, and, by the way, it cost me 
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possession of it and $50 would not buy it. 

Except the automatics, none are making 
any better revolvers than have been made 
years ago—at least this is my opinion, and | 
have tried, and am trying, both new and 
old models. Personally I prefer the old 
style Smith & Wesson where you tipped the 
barrel and the cartridges were thrown out 
to the swing-out cylinder guns. 

One thing more: I have seen considerab e 
stress put on the necessity of always clean- 
ing a rifle barrel, or a revolver, from the 
breech. A short time ago I tried a Winches- 
ter .22 that I purchased about 10 years ago. 
It has been used a great deal, but I cleaned 
it mostly from the muzzle. However, I al- 
ways cleaned it after using and used plenty 
of 3-in-1 oil. Well, I tried it for accuracy, 
from rest, at about 40 feet, firing 28 shots, 
and when through there was one ragged 
hole about three-quarters of an inch in 
greatest diameter. I mention this merely 
to show from my own experience that I 
think there is very little, if any, difference 
in cleaning from breech and muzzle. The 
main thing is to keep the barrel clean, how- 
ever it may be done. 


hothing. One of my daughters has taken Oregon. “EUGENE.” 
Erratum 

In the article by Ashley Haines in our’ inch bulls-eye,” should have read ‘“2%- 
November number, page 440, third line inch bulls-eye.” 
from top, second column, the words “3%- 

Advocates Rifles of Moderate Power for Deer Shooting 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I, too, am a gun much lead that he could not pack it. 
crank, and enjoy reading about the varied Any experienced hunter knows that he 
experiments of your writers in regard to has to place his bullets in a vital place 


firearms. 

My brother and myself have been en- 
gaged in the stock business for thirty years 
and as our range is situated in a game 
country, we have hunted more or less dur- 
ing that time. 

We have used all sorts of 
have killed game with them all 
magazine kind. Have never 
the bolt actions. 

Our favorite rifle up to the time the auto 
Remington rifle came out was the ’94 model 


rifles—and 
-that is, the 
used any of 


Winchester, but now we prefer the auto 
Remington rifle. 
We use the .30-30 and .25-35. They are 


both large enough to kill deer and bear— 
though if I were engaged in hunting bear 
with dogs, I would take the .35, which is 
large enough to kill any animal in North 
America. 

If anyone is unable to kill with a caliber 
of this size he ought to get a Gatling gun, 
so he could fill his bear with so 


in order to kill quickly. I don’t care how 
large a caliber rifle you have, if you don’t 
reach a vital spot vou will have more or 
less trouble getting your game. 

For the life of me I can’t see why any- 
one wants a larger caliber than a .30-30 for 
deer hunting. They shoot strong enough 
to kill a deer at a thousand yards, and 
there is comparatively few men that can 
hit a deer at hait that distance. 

If we would all give more attention to 
learning to shoot more accurately with the 
weapons that are on the market at the pres- 
ent time, than to trying to develop some 
new rifle that will carry a few feet farther 
per second than the ones we now use, we 
would all get our share of the aeer that 
the deer law in the different states en- 
titles us to. 7 

I saw where a of this 


hunter, in one 


year’s numbers of the Outdoor Life, says 
that the old hunters get “dippy’’ when they 
the auto Remington 


use rifle and are 
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apt to “scatter lead wild and crooked.” 
I am surprised to hear that. Well, if it 
is true, it is better than to have the buck 


| 
_ 
wt 


ague so bad as to be unable to shoot at 
all. WM. DAWKINS. 
California. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Gilbert Paine, Byers, Colorado.—Accord- 
ing to the Remington U. M. C. Company, the 
7 mm. Mauser has a muzzle velocity of 
2,300 foot seconds and 2,056 pounds energy. 
The height of trajectory when shooting at 
500 yards fs 40.85 inches. The accurate 
range 800-1000 yards. These figures were 
no doubt made with the rifle, 24-inch barrel. 
What would be the velocity and energy 
when shot in the carbine with 16-inch bar- 
rel? What would the height of trajectory be 
when shooting at 500 yards? Would the ac- 
curate range be the same? About what is 
the velocity and energy of this cartridge at 
200 yards when shot in the 16-inch barrel? 
What size groups should the 7 mm. give at 
100 yards when shot in the short barrel? 
At ordinary hunting ranges with open sights 
would there be much difference in accuracy 
between the 16 and 24-inch barrels? What 
is the proper charge of lightning powder in 
the regulation load? When using the 16-inch 
barrel, could any degree of accuracy be ob- 
tained when using the greatly reduced loads 
and light bullets? About what would the 
muzzle velocity and energy be when using 
120 grain Ideal gas-check bullet and 20 
grains lightning? At 50 yards, what size 
groups does “good results” mean when us- 
ing reduced loads? I notice that those who 
use the .30-30 and .32 Special have trouble 
with the metal jackets flying into small 
fragments on striking a hard substance. 
Would the Ideal cast bullet break up in this 
way? 

Answer by Mr. Charles Newton:—To 
properly answer the above question would 
involve the cutting off and repeated testing 
on a chronograph of a rifle under the dif- 
ferent conditions suggested. However, inas- 
much as the model 1903 Springfield cart- 
ridge in its first form giving 2,300 foot sec- 
onds and the second form giving 2,200 foot 
seconds velocity has substantially the same 
ballistic qualities, we can, by comparison, 
approximate very nearly the information 
sought. 

The reports of the ordnance department 
show that in using the Krag cartridge in 
the Krag rifle with a 30-inch barrel and 
again in a Krag carbine with 22-inch bar- 
rel, the shorter barrel gave 8&0 foot sec- 
onds less velocity than did the rifle with 
the same ammunition. The 16-inch bar- 
rel mentioned is just 8 inches shorter than 
the 24-inch barrel mentioned, which is the 
same difference between the Krag rifle and 
carbine, but inasmuch as both are a little 
shorter we would be safe in estimating the 
loss of velocity at 100 foot seconds, giving 


2,200 feet seconds for the shorter barrel. 

Inasmuch as the ballistic coefficient of 
the 7 mm. bullet and the Springfield model 
1903 bullet are practically identical, the bal- 
listic tables of the model 1903 should apply 
to the 7 mm. at a muzzle velocity of 2,200 
foot seconds. The trajectory height when 
shooting at 500 yards would be 41.5 inches. 
The velocity at 200 yards would be 1,812 
feet, and the energy would be 1,274 foot 
pounds. 

As to acuracy the experiments of Dr. 
Mann have demonstrated that the length 
of the barrel has very little to do with ac- 
curacy of the barrel, but of course the 
greater the distance between sights the 
more accurately the barrel can be held. 
The accurate range should easily be 1,000 
yards and the rifle should make three-inch 
groups or better at 100 yards. Lightning 
powder should not be used for loading with 
this bullet, although the cartridge com- 
panies may use it, as it is altogether too 
quick. Either W.A. or 1908 military would 
make a much better load, as they are slower 
burning and better adapted to the long, 
heavy bullet used. 

In using the reduced charges good re 
sults should be obtained. The term “good 
results,” however, depends altogether upon 
the person using the term. In the writer’s 
case he would consider nothing larger than 
four-inch groups at 100 yards as being good. 
We are unable to state what would be the 
velocity of the load suggested, although if 
Mr. Paine will load a few cartridges and 
send them to the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company at Bridgeport, Conn., they will 
test them for him and advise him of the 
velocities. 

As to the bullets breaking up when strik- 
ing a hard substance, this is a little too 
vague for answer. If the substance be 
hard enough any bullet will break and go 
to pieces, and the faster the bullet is driven 
the more it will break up and go to pieces. 
The metal jacketed bullets would probably 
stand little if any more, strain of this 
character than the lead bullets. This de- 
pends altogether upon the speed of the bul- 
let at the time it strikes. 

J. A. Davidson, Franklin, Alaska.—Can 
you tell me the name of the rifle used in 
the French army? Also the names of the 
rifles used by the Servians, Greeks and Bul- 
garians? 

Answer:—Believing that it would be of 
interest to many of our readers, as well as 
Mr. Davison, to learn of the rifles used by 
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the nations mentioned by him, as well as 
many others, we wrote to the State Adju- 
tant General’s office recently and they very 
kindly supplied us with the list which we 
gladly print below: 


Argentina, Mauser. 
Austria-Hungary, Mannlicher. 
Belgium, Mauser, 
Bolivia, Mauser, 
Brazil, Mauser, 
Bulgaria, Mannlicher. 
Chile, Mauser, 
China, Mauser, 
Columbia, Mauser, 
Denmark, Krag Jorgenson. 
England, Lee-Enfield 

Mark I & III. 
France, Lebel. 
Germany, Mauser, 
rreece, Mannlicher-Sch’n’r. 
Italy, Paravicino-Carcano. 
Japan, Arisakae. 
Mexico, Mauser, 
Netherlands, Mannlicher. 
Norway, Krag-Jorgenson. 
Peru, Mauser, 
Portugal, Mauser-Verguiero. 
Roumania Mannlicher. 
Russia Mossia-Nagant. 
Servia, Mauser, 
Spain, Mauser, 
Sweden, Mauser, 
Switzerland, Schmidt-Rubin. 
Turkey, Mauser, 
Uruguay, Mauser, 


United States, Springfield, Mod. 1903. 


Jas. T. Byrom, Herkimer, N. Y.—What is 
the velocity of the 150-grain Service bullet 
when used in the Krag shell? What is the 
striking power and trapectory? Can shells 
loaded with this bullet be used through the 
magazine of the Krag? 

Answer:—The velocity of the 150-grain 
service bullet when loaded in the Krag 
shell as loaded by one company is given 
at 2,650 foot seconds and by another as 
2,700, which is the same as the New Spring- 
field when using this bullet. The energy 
for the New Springfield when used with 
the 150-grain bullet is 2,428.6 foot pounds, 
while the trajectory figures are as follows: 
100 yards, height at 50 yards, 68 inches; 
200 yards, height at 100 yards, 2.95 inches; 
300 yards, height at 150 yards, 7.50 inches. 
The Krag shell as loaded by the Winchester 
company with the 150-grain bullet will work 
satisfactorily through the magazine of the 
model ’95 Winchester, and we presume that 
it will also work equally well through the 
Krag. We believe that other makes loaded 
with this bullet will also work through mag- 
azine arms of this caliber, but have not 
tried them so are not absolutely positive. 











Wm. Y. Denan, San Francisco, Cal.—! 


would appreciate a little data on a new .32 
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Winchester special carbine I have just pur- 
chased. Is there much difference in pene- 
tration and accuracy between the rifle and 
the carbine? How does this gun compare 
with the .30-302? I had thought of getting 
a .30 U. S. Government Winchester, using 
the ’06 rimless cartridge, but presume the 
.32 special is powerful enough as I intend 
using it for deer and brown bear. 


Answer:—According to catalog figures, 
the .32 special cartridge fired in a rifle with 
26-inch barrel, has a velocity of 2,112 foot 
seconds and an energy of 1,684.2 foot 
pounds, while the .30-30 rifle gives a ve- 
locity of 2,008.3 foot seconds and an energy 
of 1,522.4 foot seconds. The carbines which 
have 20-inch barrels, would give a velocity 
of something like 90 feet less than those 
given for the rifles above, while the ener- 
gies developed by the carbines would also 
be slightly less. The rifles with their longer 
barrels would have slightly greater accu- 
racy than the carbines, due to the greater 
distance between sights. The writer has 
owned and used rifles and carbines of the 
above calibers, and considering the advan- 
tages possessed by the carbines as regards 
light weight, and more convenient length 
would far rather have them than the more 
cumbersome rifles—at least when hunting 
on foot in timbered, or hilly sections where 
long shots were the exceptions, and where 
ounces become pounds towards the end of 
a long day’s tramp. If one were hunting on 
horseback, or the shooting was likely to be 
at greater than the usual ranges, the rifle 
might have sufficiently greater advantages 
to justify you in changing from your car- 
bine to the rifle, but before doing this we 
would advise you to thoroughly try out the 
little carbine. The difference in velocity 
and energy between the carbine and rifle is 
so slight that we honestly believe this 
should be no cause for worrying you in the 
slightest. For average hunting conditions, 
for use on game such as you contemplate 
hunting, either the .30-30 or .32 special car- 
bine will be found as powerful and as ac- 
curate as required, and, as intimated above, 
before discarding the carbine you now have 
for a more powerful arm, we would urge 
you to try it out thoroughly. In stating that 
rifles, or carbines of the power we are con- 
sidering, are powerful enough for the game 
you mention under ordinary conditions, we 
are not losing sight of the fact that many 
advocate the use of far more powerful arms 
for similar game. No doubt some men 
would be better satisfied with such arms, 
but we think, and are giving you our hon- 
est opinion, that the average man, hunting 
in the average game sections, under the 
average conditions, would be well equipped 
for all game up to and including deer and 
black bear, armed with rifles Or carbines of 
the .30-30 class, and this, of course, would 
include your .32 special. 


















What and Why 


is the Internal Bath? 





By C. Gilbert Percival, M. D. 


HOUGH many articles have 
been written and much has 
been said recently about the 
Internal Bath, the fact re- 
mains that a great amount 

of ignorance and misunderstanding of 

this new system of Physical Hygiene still 
exists. 

And inasmuch as it seems that Inter- 
nal Bathing is even more essential to per- 
fect health than External Bathing, I be- 
lieve that everyone should know its ori- 
gin, its purpose and its action beyond the 
possibility of a misunderstanding. 

Its great popularity started at about 
the same time as did what are probably 
the most encouraging signs of recent 
times—I refer to the appeals for Optim- 
ism, Cheerfulness, Efficiency and those 
attributes which go with them and 
which, if steadily practiced, will make 
our race not only the despair of nations 
competitive to us in business, but estab- 
lish us as a shining example to the rest 
of the world in our mode of living. 

These new daily ‘‘Gospels,’’ as_ it 
were, had as their inspiration the ever 
present, unconquerable American Ambi- 
tion, for it had been proved to the satis- 
faction of all real students of business 
that the most successful man is he who 
is sure of himself—who is optimistic, 
cheerful, and impresses the world with 
the fact that he is supremely confident 
always—for the world of business has 
every confidence in the man who has 
confidence in himself. 

If our outlook is optimistic, and our 
confidence strong, it naturally follows 
that we inject enthusiasm, ‘‘ginger,’’ and 
clear judgment into our work, and have 
a tremendnous advantage over those who 
are at times more or less depressed, 
blue, and nervously fearful that their 
judgment may be wrong—who lack the 











confidence that comes with the right eon- 
dition of mind and which counts so 
much for success. 

Now the practice of Optimism and 
Confidence has made great strides in im- 
proving and advancing the general effi- 
cieney of the American, and if the 
mental attitude necessary to its accom- 
plishment were easy to secure, complete 
sueecess would be ours. 

Unfortunately, however, our physical 
bodies have an influence on our mental 
attitude, and in this particular instance, 
because of a physical condition which is 
universal, these much-to-be-desired aids 
to success are impossible to consistently 
enjoy. 

In other words our trouble, to a great 
degree, is physical first and mental after- 
wards—this physical trouble is simple 
and very easily corrected. Yes it se- 
riously affects our strength and energy, 
and if it is allowed to exist too long 
becomes chronie and then dangerous. 

Nature is constantly demanding one 
thing of us, which, under our present 
mode of living and eating, it is impos- 
sible for us to give—that is, a constant 
eare of our diet, and enough consistent 
physical work or exercise to eliminate 
all waste from the system. 

If our work is confining, as it is in al- 
most every instance, our systems cannot 
throw off the waste except according to 
our activity, and a clogging process im- 
mediately sets in. 

This waste accumulates in the 
(lower intestine), and is more serious in 
its effect than you would think, because 
it is intensely poisonous, and the blood 
circulating through the colon absorbs 
these poisons, circulating them through 
the system and lowering our vitality gen- 
erally. 

That’s the reason that biliousness and 
its kindred complaints make us ill ‘‘all 
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over.’’ It is also the reason that this 
waste, if permitted to remain a little too 
long, gives the destructive germs, which 
are always present in the blood, a chance 
to gain the upper hand, and we are not 
alone inefficient, but really ill—serious- 
ly, sometimes, if there is a local weak- 
ness. 

This accumulated waste has long been 
recognized as a menace, and Physicians, 
Physical Culturists, Dietitians, Osteo- 
paths and others have been constantly 
laboring to perfect a method of remov- 
ing it, and with partial and temporary 
success. 

It remained, however, for a new, 
rational and perfectly natural process to 
finally and satisfactorily solve the prob- 
lem of how to thoroughly eliminate this 
waste from the colon without strain o1 
unnatural forcing—to keep it sweet and 
clean and healthy and keep us corre 
spondingly bright and strong—clearing 
the blood of the poisons which made it 
and us sluggish and dull spirited, and 
making our entire organism work and 
act as Nature intended it should. 


That process is Internal Bathing with 


warm water—and it now, by the way, 
has the endorsements of the most en- 
lightened Physicians, Physical Cultu- 
rists, Osteopaths, ete., who have tried it 
and seen its results. 

Heretofore it has been our habit. 
when we have found, by disagreeable, 
and sometimes alarming symptoms, that 
this waste was getting much the better 
of us, to repair to the drugshop and ob- 
tain relief through drugging. 

This is partly effectual, but there are 
several vital reasons why it should not 
be our practice as compared with Inter- 
nal Bathing 

Drugs force Nature instead of assist- 
ing her—Internal Bathing assists Nature 
and is just as simple and natural as 
washing one’s hands. 

Drugs being taken through the stom- 
ach, sap the vitality of other functions 
before they reach the colon, which is not 
ealled for—Internal Bathing washes out 
the colon and reaches nothing else. 

To keep the colon consistently clean 
drugs must be persisted in, and to be 
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effective the doses must be increased. 
Internal Bathing is a consistent treat- 
ment, and need never be altered in any 
way to be continuously effective. 

No less an authority than Professor 
Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says: All of our curative agents are 
poisons, and as a consequence every 
dose diminishes the patient’s vitality. 

It is rather remarkable to find, at what 
would seem so comparatively late a day, 
so great an improvement on the old 
methods of Internal Bathing as this new 
process, for in a crude way it has, of 
course, been practiced for years. 

It is probably no more surprising, 
however, than the tendency on the part 
of the Medical Profession to depart 
further and further from the custom of 
using drugs, and accomplish the same 
and better results by more natural 
means; causing less strain on the system 
and leaving no evil after-effects 

Doubtless you, as well as all American 
men and women, are interested in know- 
ing all that may be learned about keep- 
ing up to ‘‘coneert pitch,’’ and always 
feeling bright and confident. 

This improved system of Internal 
Bathing is naturally a rather difficult 
subject to cover in detail in the public 
press, but there is a Physician who has 
made this his life’s study and work, who 
has written an interesting book on the 
subject ealled ‘‘The What, The Why, 
The Way of the Internal Bath.’’ This 
he will send on request to anyone ad- 
dressing Charles A. Tyrrell, M.D., at 
134 West 65th Street, New York, and 
mentioning that they have read this in 
OuTpoOoR LIFE. 

It is surprising how little is known by 
the average person on this subject, which 
has so great an influence on the general 
health and spirits. 

My personal experience and my ob- 
servation make me very enthusiastic on 
Internal Bathing, for I have seen its 
results in sickness as in health, and I 
firmly believe that everybody owes it to 
himself, if only for the information 
available, to read this little book by an 
authority on the subject. 





























TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Steel Fishing Rods 
Laine 


This young salesman knows people buy 
fishing rods *‘in bunches’’ for Christmas 
—so that’s the way he shows them. 
Tear this ad out. Slip it offhand to 
some friend of yours—-someone in the 
family—who doesn’t know what to give 
you for Christmas. Remark its clever- 
ness. They'll get the idea 

Fly casting, bait casting, trolling—the 
dealer has your kind of ““BRISTOL.” 
All guaranteed three years. Write for 


the new 
‘*‘BRISTOL’’ Catalog FREE 
The 1934 “BRISTOL” Calendar is a 
full-color reproduction of an oil painting, 
“The Last Struggle,’’ by Philip R. Good- 
win, the noted outdoor-sports artist. 
164230 in. A handsome decoration for 
home, den or camp. Sent prepaid, 
only on receipt of 15 cents. 
THE HORTON MBG. CO. 
88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn, 


keep your eye clear 
and your hand steady. 


No hunting, kit is complete 
without a box of Armour’s 
Bouillon Cubes. Drop one of 
these into a cup of hot water and 
you have a delicious bouillon 
which refreshes, stimulates and 
invigorates. The ideal beverage 
for the hunter. 

Grocers, Druggists and Buffets Everywhere. 


For Free Samples, Address Dept. 512 
Armour and Company, Chicazo 


[A hrmours{BB jouillon{ Cabes 





The new 
per second. 





shots in a 10-inch circle. 


Rockefeller’s Buffalo Gun 


—the 22 Savage High Power 


N the old buffalo days they needed a 16 1b. .45 cal. Sharps and 550 grain bullet 
I to kill one of those giants of the plains. 
Today a little 6 14 lb. .22 cal. Savage and a 70 grain bullet drops a buffalo in his tracks. 
At his ranch at Belvidere, Kansas, Mr. Frank Rockefeller proved this when 
three buffalo bulls were disposed of with three shots from a .22 Savage Hi-Power. 


.22 Savage Hi-Power drives its little 70 grain high-concentration bullet over half a mile 


This terrific speed makes this gun shoot so f/at that you needn’t change the sights to drop an 
animal the size of a deer anywhere within 300 yards of muzzle. And at 500 yards it puts tem successive 
The soft nosed bullet explodes the flesh on impact, dropping heavy game in their tracks 
when hit ‘‘ too far back.”’ 
Think of a gun that looks as though made for little squirrels but actually does ¢/ rk on giant 


buffalo—then you've pictured the Savage Hi-Power. Write us today for full particular 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 2812 SAVAGE AVENUE, UTICA, N. Y. 


The New .22 Cal. SAVAGE Hi Power Rifle 
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“Hunting in the Upper Yukon,’ by Thomas 
Martindale; 320 pages; illustrated; $2.00 
net; Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


This story of a hunting trip through the 
untraveled regions of the Yukon country 
gives accounts of the wonders of that moun- 
tain world, of the stalking of big game, and 
of the brave, hardy people who live there, 
waging constant war with the forces of na- 
ture. The pursuit of the wild is the lure 
which induces the hunter to undergo the se- 
vere hardships—exposure to the elements, 
climbing mountains, fording rivers, etc.—but 
what really interests him, as they do all of 
us, are the people with whom he comes in 
centact. The stories of these persons, to 
whom deeds of heroism are everyday experi- 
ences, who live in isolated sections and win 
their livelihoods from the mountains, are 
overflowing with dramatic interest. All lov- 
ers gf outdoors will enjoy the book. 


“Hunting at High Altitudes,” edited by 
George Bird Grinnell; illustrated; 511 
pages; $2.50 net; Harper & Bros., New 
York. 

Nearly half of this volume is given up to 
‘Memories of a Bear Hunter,” by Col. Wm. 
D. Pickett, in which he relates his hunting 
adventures in the West from 1876 to 1883. 
Col. Pickett hunted in the Rockies at a time 
when people were few and game was abun- 
dant; the day of the trapper had passed and 
that of the skin hunter was just beginning. 
The work includes, besides Col. Pickett’s 
“Memories,” George L. Harrison, Jr.’s notes 
or shooting the ibex and the great argali, 
dwellers in the Thian Shan mountains: Roger 
D Williams’ story on how they hunt deer in 
Cuba, and Madison Grant’s interesting ac- 
count of wild life in Alaska—these authors 
being all members of the well known Boone 
and Crockett Club. As indicated by its title, 
this volume deals chiefly with hunting in 
the high mountains; yet this hunting does 
not all lie close to timber-line. Mr. Har- 
rison’s narrative, dealing with the great 
game of Rhodesia, and that of Gen. Roger D 
Williams, about the introduced deer in Cuba, 
bring up forms of sport to most of us un- 
known. Mr. Grinnell, the editor, appends 
over 50 pages of notes concerning Col. Pick- 
ett’s ‘Memories of a Bear Hunter” that will 
interest the old-timers immensely. 


Trade Literature 


Viers & Scott, Box 39, Red Lodge, Mont., 
manufacturers of a new patent fishing hook 
called the “Sure Catch.” are sending out cir- 
culars describing it, on request from fish- 
ermen and sporting goods dealers. 
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A. B. Shubert, 25-27 West Michigan street 
(Dept. No. 5), Chicago, is sending to all fur 
people applying to above address a copy of 
his book, “The Shubert Shipper.” It is not 
a magazine, contains no advertising, but is 
composed of market news on every branch 
of American raw furs. 


New Sporting Accessories 


A New Fishhook for Bait. 


Anglers will be interested in a patent fish- 
hook just gotten out and manufactured by 
Viers & Scott, Box 39, Red Lodge, Mont. It is a 
new idea and should prove a big winner. 
Instead of running the curved end and barb 
of hook through the bait, the shank end of 
the hook is detached from a link connecting 

















it with the leader, and this shank, being 
sharp, is run through the bait, allowing the 
bait to drop naturally down to the bend in 
the hook. In this way there is no mutila- 
tion of the bait and it is not allowed to 
touch the barb, but is held back by the 
double hook at the bend. The illustrations 
show—first the naked hooks and shank 
after being disconnected from the link men- 
ticned, and, second, the bait properly im- 
paled. The hook is called the “Sure Catch.” 





North Carolina’s Big Trap Tournament 


A big trap-shooting tournament is sched- 
uled to be pulled off at Pinehurst, N. C., 
January 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1914. Added money 
amounting to $2,555 is hung up—a sum ex- 


ceeding even the Grand American Handicap. 
The detailed program will be mailed to any- 
one on request by Herbert L. Jillson, secre- 
tary. Pinehurst Country Club, Pinehurst, 
N.C. 
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Right Clothes 
of Right Fabric 


Mean protection to your body from 
brush, chill winds and showers, plus solid 
coment: T he best fabric for all these pur- 
poses,—for fishing, hunting, camping and 
hiking suits is 


FORESTRY CLOTH 


(SHADE 65) 






































Hy. teen: 
“pases? 


Pure wool, unfinished worsted, firmly woven 
—soft and pliable. Gray-green in color; all 
weights. This is the fabric officially adopted 
for U. S. Forest Service. 

Another special fabric made by the American Woolen 
Company for outdoor and sporting wear is Olivauto , 
Cloth. A fashionable olive-brown serge especially / 
suitable for motoring, riding and golfing clothes. 
Medium weight only. 


_Z 


>a Neate 


Any Custom tailor or store can obtain OLIVAUTO CLOTH 
q and Forestry CLotu for you. They may be had also 
‘ in correct sporting garments ready to wear from Aber- 
crombie & Fitch Co., Russell Uniform Co., New York, 
and other outfitters. If you don’t find them, write 
for samples and prices. 


AmericanWoolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 
















Sevunc Acency, American WoolenCo. 
of New York 












American Woolen Bldg., 18th to roth St. 
on 4th Ave., New York 
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”” Our Outing Blankets are Made to Meet the 
Requirements of Camp Life. Made in Vari- 
ous Weights and Colors. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE’S LIBRARY 


All books sent postpaid on receipt. of price. If registration is desired, 10 cents extra on each 
volume should be sent. Remittance must accompany order. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colorado 
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Camera Shots at Big Game (Wallihan). 
Encyclopedia of rt, vols ecccece 
Exercise and Health (Dr. Hutchinson). e 
Flying Machines: Construction and Operation. 1.50 
Gas ine Troubles and Installation ....... « Be 
Guide Book to Colorado (Parsons) ........ 1. 
House Boats and Housebosting er ease oes .00 
How to Throw the Diamond Hitch (drawings) .26 
How to Ski (Henry Hoek)..........+--se++e+ .55 
Ice Boating, Spay phere and Sail re teWek ae «75 
Modern Gasoline Automobile, The (Victor W. 
age, ._E.), Its Design, Construction, 
Operation, Maintenance and Repair........ 2 
Maer ae: Construction fom Operation 1.50 
Photesraphy COON 6.6.0 60:50 46.00vene 70 


CRIED ob Sik cas cco Namie oo Rene thes Keer mart 
tical pealtey Keeping (R. B. a z 
and-McNally we Atias of the World. -60 
Soldier’s Foot and the eat Shoe (Munson) 1.35 
Song of the Wolf (eran 7 ee rare 4 
ell of the Rockies, The (Enos Mills) .... 1. 
1ld_ Life on the Rockies (Enos Mills)....... 1.90 
Wonders of the Yellowstone.................. 1.60 
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T drives -a rowboat 

eight miles an hour 
and a canoe—say, did 
you ever fly? 
It is self- lubricating, 
simple to operate, starts 
with a swing of the fly 
wheel (no cranking), 
doesn’t get out of order; 
has a weedless propeller 
and many other excel- 
lent attributes all de- 
scribed in detail in our 
large and beautifully 
illustrated catalog. 
Write for it—it’s free 
upon request. 








When the Cry of 
the Wild Sings Out 


UT in the woods, where the fragrance of the summer 

leaves greets you on a shiny morn and the cry of the 
wild is in your ears, you feel as if the camp is just the 
one place on earth where happiness is King: And as 
the sun looms up over the sparkling surface of the lake 
you take your rowboat, not for a row, but for a dash 
over the dancing ripples because your rowboat is a motor- 
driven rowboat. Because you’ve hung an 






100 eam 







i i wv 
DETACHABLE ————_ > 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR SS 

over the stern and made your boat a motor boat. 
There’s a gentle purr that drives you forward, the purr 
of the two full horse power of a finely built motor; a 
motor of nickel steel and bronze that is built like the 
finest of auto engines. 

When you break camp you carry this little wonder right 
with you because it weighs only fifty pounds and is carried 
like a satchel, It goes with you on fishing trips, hunting 
trips, camping, wherever you go and attaches to any 
rowboat in less than one minute. Thousands of recom- 
mendations from the most prominent sportsmen in this 
country and abroad. 


Call on your Sporting Goods or Hardware dealer to see 
the motor or write for illustrated catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


180 S STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


New YorK City SHow Rooms: Hudson Terminal Building, 30 Church Street, 
New York City. 
CALIFORNIA SHOW Rooms: 423 Market Street, San Francisco. 
SEATTLE REPRESENTATIVES: Woodhouse Gasoline Engine Company, 62-64 
Marion Street. 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR OUTDOOR MEN 


The Compleat Angler 


By ISAAC WALTON. A new and eqauisite etttion 
this great classic which is so redolent of or - 
thing which adds delizht to fishing. Splendidly 1- 
lustrated; 25 plates in color; 167 pages. $5.40, 
postpaid 


The Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe 


By MAJ. EDW:; L. MUNSON. The advice and in- 
formation which this -book contains are based on 
a four-years’ study of feet and footwear by the 
Army Shoe Board, of which the author was presi- 
dent. What is good advice to the army will in 
most cases be found of value to sportsmen. $1.35. 
postpaid. 


House Boats and Houseboating 
By ALBERT B. HUNT. How to build and furnish 


a houseboat. Enters into the question of cost and 
equipment, motive os er, etc. Discusses types 
and wives, plans for houseboat construction. Post- 


paid, $3.0 


Camping and Woodcraft 
By HORACE KEPHART. The standard pocket en- 


ee ge pr on life in the woods. Covers every 
phase of camping and tramping. lilustrated. $1.60, 
postpaid 


Tracks and Tracking 


By JOSEF BRUNNER. Interpreting footprints of 
wild animals and birds. 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Amateur Trainer 


By ED F. HABERLEIN. The best book for train- 
ing o~] bird dog. A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yer thorough, guide in the art of training, 
handling and correcting of faults of the dog sub- 
servient to the gun afield. $1.00, postpaid. 


The Grizzly Bear 


By WILLIAM H. WRIGHT. The narrative of a 
hunter-naturalist; historic, scientific and adven- 
turous. The result of twenty-five years of first- 
hand observation. Illustrated from photographs. 
$1.65, postpaid. : 


The Black Bear 


By_ WILLIAM H. WRIGHT. Historic, scientific 
and adventurous. $1.10, postpaid. 


Wilderness Homes 


By OLIVER KEMP. A book of the log cabin. 
How to build one’s own summer home at a mini- 
mum of expense. ones A eee and specifications, 
with numerous illustration $1.25, postpaid. 


Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 


By CHARLES 8S. MOODY, M.D. Commonsense 
methods for the treatment of the ordinary wounds 
and accidents are described and practical remedies 
for camp diseases recommended. You never know 
when a little practical knowledge such as you 
glean from this book will save a life. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


The Camper’s Own Book 


A handy volume for devotees of tent and trail. 
Contributions by Stewart Edw. White, Edw. Breck. 
F. Bates, Chas. Bradford, F. C. Selons, etc. ,etc. 
Paper, 50c; cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


The Long Shooters 


And the 300-Yards Revolver Shooting. By BRENT 
ALTSHELER. Interesting alike to civilian and 
soldier, amateur and professional. Illustrated. 75 
cents, postpaid. 


How to Ski 


By HENRY HOEK. A manual of instructions, Il- 
lustrated. 55 cents, postpaid. 


The Fine Art of Fishing 


By S. G. CAMP. Includes detailed instructions in 
vastone. Peraae of trout and bass fishing. 75 cents, 
postpa 


Wild Fowl and Waders 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. A manual on 
er conservation for sport and profit. $1.60, post- 
pa 


Wilderness of the Upper Yukon 


By CHARLES SHELDON. While sheep hunting 
and studying was the prime object of this sports- 
man-naturalist’s quest in the sub-arctics, there. are 
experiences in bear, caribou and moose hunting 
Valuable maps, charts etc. $3.25, postpaid. 


All About Airedales 


(there and revised edition). By R. M. PALMER. 

book of general information valuable to dog 
lovers BS aes owners, breeders and fanciers. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Sporting Firearms 


By HORACE KEPHART. Shotguns and rifles; 
range, trajectory, killing power, mechanism, va- 
rious loads, boring, testing. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Wing and Trap Shooting 
By CHARLES ASKINS. Only modern manual in 


existence dealing with shotgun shooting. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


The American Shotgun 


By CHARLES ASKINS. The latest book. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Describes all models. How 
select and test as un. How to shoot. Snap = 
swing shooting, binocular or one-eye aiming.  II- 
lustrated 0, postpaid. 


The Sporting Rifle 


By WALTER WINANS. The amooting of big and 
little game with a description of the principe! 
classes of sporting weapons. Illustrated. 40, 


postpaid 


Hints on Revolver Shooting 


By WALTER WINANS. A sheroughly practical 
and helpful book penned by a thorough-going re- 
volver sharp. Illustraced. 1.00, postpaid, 


Rifles and Rifle Shooting 


By CHARLES ASKINS. Relative merits of differ- 
ent guns. Target practice, snap shooting, wing 
shooting. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Book of the Tarpon 


By A. W. DIMOCK. ‘The latest and best book on 
this subject. Illustrated with one of the hest col- 
lections of fish pictures ever produced. $2.00. 
postpaid 


Game Birds 


By CHESTER A. REED. Over 100 game birds are 
pictured in natural colors and full descriptions 
given. 65 cents, postpaid. 


Guneraft 


By WM. A. BRUETTE. A _ modern treatise on 
guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing and trap 
shooting. Illustrated cartridge board. $1.00; cloth, 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Packing and Portaging 
By DILLON WALLACE. The ground covered in 
this book ranges from man-packing to horse-pack- 
ing, from the use of the tump line to throwing the 
diamond hitch. Illustrated. 75 cents, postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1824 Curtis Street, 


Denver, Colorado 
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Ball Bearings 


Give Minimum 
Operating Effort 
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Ball bearing; Long wearing iD) 
fom 


@.Think of everything that is modern and useful in typewriter 
construction—then add twenty to thirty per cent for increased 
efficiency due to ball bearings—that’s 


THE L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER 


—|! 


@ It’s compact, complete, easy to operate, durable and proof 
against inexperience and carelessness. Ball bearings permit 
closer adjustments without binding than any other form of bear- 
ing. Expressed in human effort, this means that the operator 
can do more work—better work, with the least physical and 


=| i= 


mental strain. 


Write for Booklet Giving Information 
About Typewriter Efficiency. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 








Office and Factory at Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 






































taxe yon Spring Hunting for Bear 
where bear are most plentiful 


IN NORTHWESTERN WYOMING 








Camping Thru Yellowstone Park via 
The Beautiful Cody Road 








ie t i 


Fall Hunting for Elk, Deer and Mt. 


Sheep, where you are always sure to get them. 











1 Best of references from foremost American and 
foreign sportsmen. Write for particulars and rates, 


fae, FROST & RICHARD, Cody, Wyo. 
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@The U. S. Government buys Ithaca 
are simple—they talk for themselves. 


at Cornell University—fastest lock ever invented. 


5% to 5% pounds; 16-gauge, 5% to 6% pounds. iful ca 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY $3 





ns for Navy officers—Uncle Sam always buys the best. © Leck a at the locks—you can see they 

ammer one piece, no toggles or stirrups attached—no cocking levers, bars or push rods—gun 
cocks direct from toe of hammer — coil main spring i forever. @Hammer falls less than half anes Seg ay in Y 625 ‘-" asecond—timed 
dovetailed into , oy to be seer event splitting 


hammers or lock plates. ,We furnish small-bore oane in in i t weights as they 
FREE— =: 18 gr 









a ms ena oe not oOo for 
— to | 
Le wn” 


Box 10 33 ITHACA, N. Y. 







































LAKE ALICIA 


If you are anticipating an outing or a fishing trip 
this year, don’t forget Woods Lake and Lake 
—— on Colorado Midland Railroad near Thomas- 
ville. 

Both lake and stream fishing good the entire season, 

Beautiful mountain scenery and an ideal spot for 
rest and recreation. 


RATES $2.50 PER DAY 


We also carry a full line of Fishing Tackle, Cigars, To- 
bacco, Candies and Nuts at Denver prices. For further 
particulars write 


P. J. ENGELBRECHT, 


Thomasville, Colo. 














WHEN YOU ARE IN COLORADO 
GET ON 


PIKE’S PEAK 


and see how the world is built 
14,109 Feet Above the Sea 





Through the Clouds to the Summit of Pike’s Peak 


SIXTY Thousand Square Miles of the grandest scenery on earth 
visible from the summit of this historical old mountain. No other 
accessible point on the globe affords so extended and varied a view. 
Mountains, Plains, Cities, Rivers, and the whole area of Colorado are 
spread out below you in grand ensemble. 

This trip — you an opportunity to ylew grander proportions 
and more scenery in four hours than can be seen by ordinary railroad 
travel in a week's time. 

For information inquire of McCann’s Tours (Ine.), 
1828 Broadway, New York, or write 


Cc. W. SELLS, Pres’t and Manager 
Manitou, Colo. 
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The Welcome Box 
of “Eats” 


HY not enjoy 200 per cent of 
your outing pleasure — un- 
spoiled by the fuss and bother 
of cooking? 
Just take along a generous box of 
Heinz Pure Foods. They’re ready 
prepared. 


fection—high in food value. Heinz 
Spaghetti (Real Italian Style)—a new 
joy for those who “hit the trail.” 
The latest Heinz food creation—and 
atriumph. Just heat and serve. 


Heinz Peanut Butter solves the but- 
ter prob- 


havewe FAeinz 57 Varieties °°. 


real fresh 

flavor. Good sturdy foods to satisfy 

lusty, outdoor appetites — and tempt- 

ing delicacies to top off every feast. 
No outing kit is complete without 

Heinz Baked Beans—baked to per- 


Ketchup, of 
course; Heinz Pickles, Sweet and 
Sour, Heinz Fruit Preserves and Jel- 
lies. .Heinz Foods are well packed— 
easy to handle. Sold almost every- 
where. You know their goodness. 





Send for list of the 57 Varieties 


H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















































WINCHESTER 


“© Trap”? and *‘ Pigeon’’ Grade 20 Gauge Shotguns 


The Winchester Model 1912, 20 gauge, repeating shotgun, is now made in 
“Trap” and “Pigeon” grades. It was almost like painting the lily to attempt 
to improve the looks of this model with its shapely outline 
and beautiful finish, but in the two new grades now 
offered, the Winchester craftsmen have produced 
the most beautiful repeaters ever made. 
The reproductions and speci- 

fications tell their 
Own story. 

















| “Trap”? Grade 


List Price $55.00 


; SPECIFICATIONS: 20 Gauge, 
25-inch Nickel Steel full choked barrel, 
with handsome matted rib, chambered for 2% 
inch shells. Selected fancy walnut, hand-made, oil- 
finished stock, with either straight or pistol grip, checked, 
and checked rubber butt plate. Action slide handle of fancy 
walnut, oil-finished and checked. The standard style of stock 
has straight grip and the following dimensions: Length 
1334 inches, drop at comb 1% inch, drop at heel 2% inches. 

The comb is -heavy and rounding. As the stock is 
hand-made, any length or drop desired will be furnished 
without extra charge; but in the absence of specifications, 

standard stocks as above will be supplied. Weight of 
gun about 6% pounds. 









“Pigeon” Grade 


List Price $105.00 


SPECIFICATIONS: The specifications 

of the ‘‘ Pigeon’’ grade shotgun are the same 

as the “Trap,’’ the only difference being that the 

receiver of the ‘‘Pigeon’’ grade gun is elaborately 

engraved and considerable extra hand work is put upon 
the gun. 


When specified, cylinder bore or modified choke bore barrels will 
be furnished without extra charge. 


Ask your dealer to show you one of these guns, or send to the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Ct., for a circular describing them. They are 


HAMMERLESS, LIGHT, STRONG AND BEAUTIFUL 


xs 

















EAGLE GRADE 
Price with two triggers $115. 
W ith Automatic Ejector $126. 
With Hunter One - Trigger 
$140. With Hunter One- 
Trigger and Automatic 
Ejector $151. Hand- 


somely engraved. 





The Thing You 
Need to Know 
About a Shotgun 








OU need to know this one vital thing, i.e.: That your shotgun 

will not go wrong at the unexpected moment, to cheat your game 
bag, or spoil your long-planned, costly hunting trip—through some short- 
coming inherent in the gun. 


How can you know this? By knowing the proof of “6 Times 23 
Years’ Experience”—the 23 solid years of study, experiment, inventions, 
and minutely careful workmanship of six gun experts to eliminate all shot- 
gun failings—big and little. 


This proof is in the 1913 “Re-Designed” L. C. Smith Guns, the famous 


guns with 


Examine Smith Guns at your dealer's and note how the exasperating prob- 
lems in gun-making have been overcome by the long persistency of the makers. 

For instance, see how the old trouble of inaccessible working parts has been gotten rid 
of by the mgeniously simple Smith One-Screw Access. Note how the danger of lost aim 
from fumbling is impossible with the famously successful Hunter One-Trigger. See how 
shooting loose is absolutely overcome now that you have the Smith Rotary Bolt, etc. 

And see more. See the striking beauty of engraving, embellishment, finish and design 
—beauty that is new! No other shotgun makers have yet attempted to carry such beauty 
through their entire line. 

Call on your dealer today. If he doesn’t keep Smith Guns, then don’t fail to write us 
for new Smith Gun Book, full of valuable information and showing colored plates of hand- 
some Smith Grus from $25 to $1000 net. Write a post card for it now—before you lay 
aside this magazine. 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


> 


**6 Times 23 Years’ Experience’ 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 771 HUBBARD STREET, FULTON, NEW YORK 
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More Power 


to the SAVAGE! 


HE new .380 SAVAGE Automatic Pistol has all the 
“Shoot ’’ of your pet target revolver—authorities 
whom you respect have tried it and say so. 
Andit has all the “punch” you can get in the calibre—penetration six 
inches of pine—enough to give all the shock any .38 calibre pistol can. 


Why? Because the SAVAGE positively locked mechanism prevents 
escape of gas backward and any loss of power. No other pistol using the 
.380 cartridge hasa locked action. The .380 Savage shows the real power 
and accuracy of this cartridge for the first time. 

It has al] the re SAVAGE features—aims easy as pointing your finger—ten | shots—positive intercepting 
safety—the SAVAGE indicator showing whether chamber is loaded and preventing ‘‘didn’t know it was loaded’ 
accidents—all the accuracy, stopping power, number of shots, speed of fire and reliability of any .38 or 9 m. m, 
military pistol. And itis a small, light pocket gun. Ask us about it. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 287 SAVAGE AVENUE, UTICA, N. Y. 


THE NEW.380 SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 
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At Last —The Rifle 
You’ve Been Waiting For! 


— — : 
} OU’VE alwavs wanted a .22 automatic rifle to shoot accurate. in- 
expensive, standard .22 calibre ammunition. 


You have wanted a rifle that looked well, handled well and shot well— 
that had all the symmetry and balance, the simplicity and accuracy of the 
hand operated rifle, with the speed of fire of the automatic—and HERE IT Is. 

The .22 SAVAGE Automatic Rifle is all of this and more. It shoots the regular . 22 
long rifle ng ne or Semi-smokeless cartridge—the most accurate rim-fire cartridge in the 


world—very inexpensive—obtainable everywhere—and shoots it with all the accuracy of a 
sing gle-shot. 





It preserves the beautiful outlines and perfect balance of all Savage repeaters, and merely 
adds the self-loading feature. It has detachable box magazines—fastest, easiest and best. 
Shotgun type safety—safest and most convenient. ‘Takedown device—simplest and strongest. 
Price only $12.00, Write us for particulars, 


| The New SAVAGE 
|| .22 Cal. Automatic Rifle 
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Siaohrmglons 
INSTANT Coffee 











Absolutely pure coffee refined as sugar is refined—Dissolves 
instantly in cold or hot water—Fragrant, perfect coffee at 
any place, any time—30c tin equivalent to | pound of coffee 
—If your grocer doesn’t carry it we will mail 30c tin on 


receipt of 30c. 
G. Washington Coffee Sales Co. 


79B Wall Street NEW YORK 
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Fly Rods ~~ 


Out in the open, breathing the purest air, 


always interested, thrilled with the satisfac- 
tion of a good cast. playing your intelligence 
against the cunning of the fish, free from 
worry—that’s fishing ? 

The picture shows the fisherman examining 
the tip of his “BRISTOL” Fly Rod—the 
newest model—No. 29. It is the lightest 


steel fly rod made, about 5% oz, Its light 
weight, flexibility and balance have made it 
a quick favorite everywhere. In 8% foot 
length only. Three joints, locking ree! band. 
Price $6.50. 
Nos. 9 and 14 are two other “BRISTOL” 
Fly Rods which are very popular. All 
“BRISTOLS” are guaranteed three years. 
Your dealer has the “BRISTOL” you 
want for any kind of fishing. If not, we 
will supply you. a 
CATALOG FREE 
Clllustrated below) 
Write forit today. Address 
THE HORTON MBG. CO. 2 
88 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 

















The Filson Colne Shirt a 


For Fishing, Hunting, Outing 


Recommended by cruisers for whom it was originally 
designed. It is the most practical garment made for all 
outdoor life. Has six pockets, one large back pocket, 
30x21 inches, making a complete pack. Best materials 
and weight guaranteed. In plain U. S. Khaki, $3.25. 
Waterproof Khaki, $3.75. 10 oz. gray or blue flannel, $5.00. 
12 oz. plaid Mackinaw or Forestry Cloth, $6.00. 

Send size with order. 

We are Alaska outfitters and make to order and carry 

in stock a full line of outdoor and sportsmen’s clothing. 
Ask for Catalog 7. 


Cc. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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Luminous Coaxer. 75cpy 0”. the market 


Postage. 2 cts. Each. 


The Big Ones strike at night and they fight harder 
than you ever even dreamed they could. When they hit A DRY FLY 
the “Coaxer"’ it sounds like an explosion and it is followed 
= by a series of the most savage leaps and plunges imagin- THAT STAYS DRY 
able. As bass feed in the weeds close to shore at night a 
weedless bait is an absolute necessity. The Luminous 

Coaxer” ix positively the only weediess night bait 


~ gor, 
Plain Weedless 50c thickest rushes or lilies in the dark without snagging ae ~~ 
: —~<thed 


We guarantee that you can cast into the 


€ It is a surface bait with red wings and tail and a white 
—- hooks) TSc body. which gives off a phosphorescent glow that is irre “Coaxer” Floating Flies are 
sistible Send stamp for color catalog of baits. flies, real sure enough floaters. 


trout and bass spoons, leaders fly dressing materials. etc They have solid cork bodies 


WAAR Ho i 
Navlaal 








Here's Our New Braided Siik Casting Line. Give it a trial You wil! 

cast ¢asiler and farther and catch more fish than ever before It is smal- 
ler, stronger and smoother than any other No.5 line. Guaranteed to be the best that 
money can buy. Per 50 yd. spool. 75c. postage 2c. Can be had two spools connected 
Our folder, ‘‘Care of a Bait Casting Line." will save you money. Free with each line 


W. J. JAMISON, Dep.v 736 S. California Av., CHICAGO, ILL. §f Bess, 6 Colors, 1.65; 12, 3.25 


that are coated with cellu- 
loid evamel Absolutely 
water proof. will outwear 
two dozen best flies, and 
they sure do get the fish 


Trout, 6 Colors, $1.35; 12, $2.65 
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Hotels, Riding, Driving, . J a6 
Boating, Fishing, Hunting, Plegine. Golf) a3 
In 1912, The Travelers Insurance Company paid 
$1,120,000 for Travel and Vacation Accidents. The 
payments ranged all the way from weekly indemnity — 
for slight injuries to large payments for death claims. 
Do you carry an accident insurance policy 7 too ie 
The Travelers’ policies are famous the world over | 
as the standard of what such policies should be. 
Thousands of business men will have no other. 


MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS. 
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The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. Outdoor Life—Tear of 


Please send particulars regarding Accident ety My name, ‘cahees occupation and date of birth are below: 
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Anheuser-Busch Will 
Buy This Barley 


Only the pick of America’s Barley 


crops and Bohemia’s Saazer Hops 
are good enough from which to brew and age 


Budweiser 


America’s National Beverage 


The uniform flavor, quality and purity of 
Budweiser remains always the same because 
only the best materials enter our plant. 


Bottled only at the home 
plant in St. Louis 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis 
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12A CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 


ON SLEEPING-BAGS 


With Pneumatic Mattresses 


od every desirable feature. Made of close-woven 

waterproof Densol cloth, they withstand the hardest usage and 
are moisture, rot and vermin proof. The mattresses of the best grade ° 
rubber coated cloth are extra long to insure restful sleep and the bags have 
an extra flap for protection in stormy weather. 


Sleep-Out-of-Doors 


and enjoy the exhiliration of a night under the stars. No sleep 
‘-\ y is more healthful or restful than sleep in the open, provided your 
|=, bed is right. PERFECTION sleeping bags with PNEU- = DEFEATED AnD RoLtEp UP 
Na, MATIC MATTRESSES fll every requirement. They may be z 
7 > regulated to any degree of hardness or softness, conform exactly to the body and take up every 
WI 3 irregularity of the ground. They may be inflated in a few minutes and deflated and rolled into 
a small bundle almost instantly. They are a boon to the camper, indispensabie to yacht and 
“~~ motor boat equipment, and add to the pleasure of automobiling for they obviate the necessity 
of hunting up a hotel when touring. In this respect they save their cost in a few days. 
or PERFECTION MATTRESSES have been in constant use by the American and Red 
WA nie — _ Star Steamship Lines for over ten years, and have been adopted exclusively by many 
mie well-known sportsmen and explorers. 


hit —— Ask for Catalogue E of our Guaranteed Mattresses for 
Z yal jj : ome, Camp, Yacht and 
: Automobile. Mailed Free. 


PNEUMATIC 


Manufacturing Co. 
= - gg 526 17th Street 
TAM SVAN, , BROOKLYN, N. yY. 


MALAbil wy 
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Brilliant Searchlight Camp and Camino in 


7 ge Lower California 
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By ARTHUR W. NORTH 





With a foreword by Admiral Robley D. Evans, 
| who says: ‘*‘Every man with an ounce of red 








(amie oe Sfmight work. It has “tuminam, locomotive | blood in his veins or any fondness for a dash of 
or down, burns 8 hours with one filling, costs 3 cents, will shine the eyes excitement or a whiff of fresh air will obtain a 
. gil ieee $5.00. Double lens, $6.00. Int. lens, $6.50. whole lot of pleasure by reading it. In following 
Sivie 2—Adjusabie Cando Flame Bureer, add 58 cents the author along El Camino Real and about the 
Style 4—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, Self Lighter, add §2.00. old Spanish missons, I have had glimpses of a 


fascinating life—a wholesome outdoor living— 
that have driven other things from my mind, 
<_<, while his experiences with maurauding Indians 
and in pursuit of big game make one anxious to 
share the excitement with him.”’ 


The Northwestern Clasp Knife This book, which contains 346 pages, with 32 


illustrations from the author’s own photographs, 





The knife for every hunter, opened or closed with one hand. Blade 


A ee wall ste told ind cansh ws teers ase ROE including two maps and bibliography, has been 
yt ty and workmanship. German silver bolsters. selling at $3.00; but we have made arrangements 
ay ag Re Oe to offer it to our readers at the very special 
: Siwy Fe tpl postpaid, on receipt of price, $2.00. price of $1.50, postpaid. 

oni ge Suyn sic OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 





























R. C. Kruschke, 2307 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 
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With light enough 
and luck enough 
any lens takes: 
good pictures -- 


But the advanced amateur who 
has gone beyond mere “snap- 
shotting” realizes the need of 
alens that will give depth and 
detail and will work under con- 
ditions impossible to ordinary 
lenses. 


Bausch lomb Zeiss 


TESSAR JENS 


has many times the speed of the ordinary lens—and this 
means successes instead of failures in dull light. [It means 
sharp detail in the quickest of moving objects instead of blur 
and disappointment. The accutacy of the Tessar combines 
with its speed to make it an absolutely indispensable lens to 
the amateur who wants to turn out work of the better sort 


If you are interested in better 
results, send for literature. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical G. 


614 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Price 50 Cents” 


THE CAMPER’S OWN BOOK 


1913-SECOND SUCCESSFUL YEAR-1913 


This is that BIG little book of the open—America's new outdoor annual. It comes to you bound as you see here 
It is ‘‘woodsy'’ from cover to cover—stirred by lake breezes and redolent of pine. It is endorsed by outdoor men 
every where. 

Authors of country-wide repute have, with their enthusiasm and familiar knowledge, aided its making. Dan Beard, 
Emlyn M. Gill, Captain Kenealy, Oliver Kemp, Dr. E. H. Forbush—these and others join this camp-fire council 
They say their say about a hundred little practical details that hold close interest for you; and they spin a yarn or two 
by the way. 

**The Camper's Own Book’’ measures 8x5 3-8 inches over all. It is a goodly generous volume, with over 200 pages 
and 21 of the finest illustrations you've ever seen. Everybody should have a copy who believes that a day under the 
free sky makes the pomp of emperors ridiculous. And you're one—you know you are. 


PRICES PER VOLUME 


In the appropriate green T-cloth, $1.00. In the paper (as shown in cut), 50c. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will send postpaid on receipt of price. We have on hand also a few copies 
in cloth of the 1912 issue (now out of print) at $1.00 each. 


THE LOG CABIN PRESS := = 142 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE L. 








OUTFITTERS FOR EXPLORERS, CAMPERS, 
PROSPECTORS AND HUNTERS 


LIGHT WEIGHT WATER AND ROT PROOF TENTS 


ASK ABOUT OUR GREEN TENTS 


OUTING CANOES 
aor  (ABERCROMBIE'SY = 
OUTFITS TRADE CAMP MARK GUNS AND 
FOOTWEAR AMMUNITION 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO., 311 Broadway, New York 


AMERICAN AGENT, NEWLAND, TARLTON & CO., SAFARI OUTFITTERS, NAIROBI, B. B. AFRICA 
AGENT FOR GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE CO. 


PLEASE NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 











WHEN you buy your Camp Outfit don’t 

SCRIMP on your BED. SLEEP is the 
one thing you cannot afford to ECONOMIZE 
ON and there is more sound, refreshing sleep 
in our “Comfort” Sleeping Pocket and our 
new Compact Bed than in any other camp 
beds made. 


“YOU REST ON AIR” 
Something New! 
WHALLS 
Compact Pneumatic Bed 
Made like the Comfort Sleeping 


No. 1 Size—Weight 12lbs. - - - $15.00 
No. 2 Size - Weight 14lbs. - - - $18.00 


Rolls 6x24 and 6x30. Circular Free. 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co. 


No. 5 Haven St. READING, MASS. 


“READY TO SLEEP” IN FIVE MINUTES 























Fir irst +t Aid Outfits 


SNAKE BITE OUTFIT — Hypodermic and 
ay iggy oe 0 cotton and sil- 
rcaustic. Directions ...._.....-....... 
PERSONAL FIRST AID "OUTFIT — Medical 
and Surgical with directions ...........-- 
RANCHERS MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
OUTFIT—Complete for mining camps, 
surveying or exploring parties, or in- 
Ae —. aw “Backwoods 


cine 
UNIVERSA “TANNING COMPOUND— 

Boongh fee ptiiancniipainwanicaa «4 
NIPIGON RAPPERS” SCENT—Per bottle. = 
SKEETER DOPE—Per bottle 


Prepaid in U. S. 


DR. C. P. FORDYCE, 1921 “C” St, Lincoln, Neb. 








Compare them 
with the highest 
priced binoculars. 
This can be done. 

Send for Our 
Special Offer 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 3922 Arsratee °t- 


JUST IN % 3913 Abia Binal 
| 
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Expanded 


THE AUTO-PNEUMATIC SWIMMING BELT 
The Ne Plus Life Preserver (Cork isn’t in it) 
SELF-INFLATING ON ADJUSTMENT 

WEIGHS 1 LB. 
Folds 5x6 in, Waterproot-Indestruetible, 
This practicalsafety appliance protects sea 
travellers and lovers of aquatics from 
drowning. Price $3. 
Illustrated Booklet. Dealers, or by Mail. 


Auto Tema Swimming Belt, Inc., 309 Broadway, New York 




















No Logs or Stones, but a 
Folding Camp Stoveon your 
camping trip, that will give 
you the pleasure of outdoor 
cooking. 

:: Price 75 cents by Parcel Post 





Roncaglia Bros. 
1805 Platie St. Denver, Colo, 


 pAT.-1-24-1)_ 











Emblem Motorcycles 


THE SATISFACTORY KIND 


STRONG-—POWERFUL—FAST 
AGENTS WANTED 


Motorcycle Dept. EMBLEM MFG. CO.., Angola, (Erie Co.,) N.Y. 
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THE 
BALDWIN 
CAMP LAMP 


Gives white 
penetrating 
ht. Lam 


Burns 
lene gas. 

p 3% be fastened to 
in. high. Weighs / eap or belt. Car- 
(ready for use) ried in hand or 

5 ounces. stood upon table. 


Will not blow out—absolutely safe. No oil or VY 
grease. The Baldwin Camp Lamp gives the best arti- 
ficial light next to sunlight. Makes rowing or canoe- ¥ 
ing perfectly safe at night. On ‘‘hikes’’ through the 
woods it is unequalled because it projects its light 150 
feet and prevents stumbling and bad falls over obscure 
obstacles. It makes automobile repairing an easier, 

pleasanter task. For sale by leading Hardware and 

Sporting Goods Dealers—Sent prepaid on receipt 

of price: Brass, $1.00; highly polished nickel 

with hinged handles, $1.50. Larger Lamp in 

Catalogue, Send for free illustrated Catalogue 
and instructive booklet, ‘‘Knots and How to 
L Them.’’ Give name.and address of your 
ealer. 


: JOHN SIMMONS Co. {| 
i 8 FRANKLIN ST., N. Y. CITY d 
42 St. Nicholas St., Montreal, Canada 

‘ 247 Hansford Blk., San Y 

5] 
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The Boot that Spo 
Wear 


F ros 
4 OR 5. 
could get ina 








l 


comfort, wear, ease, protec- 
tion, good looks and good 
fit, you will find brought to 





“Never Leak’”’ of Russell’s. 


guaranteed to fill the bill or 
you get your money back. 


grade soles, hobbed 


tan chrome cowhide, highest i 
or smooth j 








sportsman’s boot— | 


its highest power in this | 


It’s built for business and | 


16 inch, like cut, extra select | 


ean aan ee cereemammcepamaae, 
For a Sportsman 


By a Sportsman 











OuT in WYOMING 


In New BRUNSWICK 


A Handbook and Catalogue 

My new “Sportsmen’s Handbook” will 
interest every lover of the Big Outdoors. 
It contains not only accurate description of 
Tents, Camp Outfits, Firearms, Fishing 
Tackle, and Athletic Goods, but many 
pages are devoted to 


My Experiences in the Open 

It tells of my camping, hunting and fish- 
ing trips, with advice as to pitching a tent, 
paddling a canoe, choosing a rifle or shot 
gun, how to learn bait or fly-casting, what 
to take camping, selecting clothing and 
provisions, how to use a compass, prepar- 
ing game and fish for mounting and other 
“kinks” in wildcraft. 
Accept with my Compliments, 
without cost or obligation, this profusely 
illustrated, 472 page book, in exchange 
for your name and address. 

Please mention Number 576 
POWHATAN R. ROBINSON, Presipent 


New York Sporting Goods Co., 


15-17 Warren St., near Broadway, New York 

















































IGH above all others in definition 


















and depth of focus 
For tourists, theatres, race courses, 
hunters, army and navy officers. 
GOERZ Binocut 
> BINOCULARS 
| @re unquestionably the best. 
Binocular combines large field" 
{ magnifying power of 3% to 12 di 
and brightness of image in most 
= ent and handy form. Optic 
mechanically perfect. & 
justed. Just the thing for trav s 
Send for Special Binocular Catalog 
C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
Dept, M 323 East 34th Street, New York City 
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SHOT GUN SHELLS 
Win First Big 1913 Handicap 


At the Southwestern Handicap, San 
Antonio, Texas, April 8-10, H.R. 
Bosley won the Southwestern Handicap 

and R. B. Barnes, the Preliminary 
Handicap, both using the (P) brand ¢ 


of ammunition. 


The 1911 Grand American Handicap 
and 1912 Grand American Preliminary were also cap- 


tured by PETERS users. 


There are a thousand proofs of the superiority of 
PETERS Cartridges and Shells. Where Quality Counts, 
They Win. 
















Say PETERS to your dealer. 


The Peters Cartridge Comp 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
San Francisco 






TRADE-MARK Branches: New York New Orleans 











REG.US.PAT OFFICE 


Parker Guns 
Built to 5 
Order_ 





The manufacturers of the “OLD RELIABLE” 

PARKER GUN wish to announce that the pres- 
ent is a particularly opportune time to placeorders 
for guns built toindividual requirements, a feature 
of the gunmaking business to which they have 
paid particular attention. 
_ PARKER BROS. are prepared to supply guns 
in all gauges from eight to twenty-eight bore, 
stocked to suit any purchaser’s requirements, and 
bored to give any distribution of the shot required 
from cylinder to full choke. 


Parker Guns Re- 
? main Unexcelled in 
Their Power of 
Holding Together 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. ae ~ J the Shot Charges 


Under High Velocity 


A. W. du BRAY, “ 
N. Y. SALESROOMS RESIDENT AGENT, at Extreme Ranges 
32 WARREN ST. BOX 102, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





TAKE A BIG GAME HUNT IN WYOMING 
(ELK, BEAR, MOUNTAIN SHEEP AND DEER) 


See the Yellowstone Park enroute to 
and from Hunting Grounds. 


FINE FISHING AND CAMPING 


Special parties with pack and 
saddle horse outfits taken thru 
Yellowstone Park by trail 
during Tourist Season. 


WILL B. SHORE, HUNTER AND OUTFITTER, Box 22, GARDINER, MONT. 
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New MM ALLEL 


Now ready! For rabbits, woodchucks, crows, ie RO a foxes and 
geese, get this superb new Model 27 Marlin. Its the only repeat- 





ing rifle in the market using the popular .25 Rim-Fire cartridge. 


The .25 Rim-Fire cartridge is almost 
as well and favorably known as the 
.22 Short. It has power enough so that 
it is used very successfully on deer; so 
accurate it is extensively used in target 
work; and so cheap you can use it 
freely without counting the expense. 


Unless you wish to use center-fire cartridges 
and reload your shells, you will find this .25 
Rim-Fire Marlin repeater the most convenient, 
most economical and satisfactory repeating 


This new rifle is our popular Model 27 re- 
peater adapted to the .25 Rim-Fire cartridge. 
It has the quick, smooth-working “pump” 
action and the modern solid-top and side 
ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased 
safety and convenience. It has take-down 
construction; action parts removable without 
tools; it’s easy to keep clean. Has Ivory Bead 
front sight and Rocky Mountain rear sight; 
8 shots at one loading. Price, with 24-inch 
round barrel, $13.15; with octagon Special 
Smokeless Steel barrel, $15.00. 


Send 3 stamps postage for new catalog showing 
complete line of Marlin repeaters, rifles and 









i niin ROAR IN Soka AAT 














rile obtainable for medium game and target aaa. 


requirements. The Marlin Firearms Co 


Ideal Hand Book tells all about reloading 37 Willow Street N H Cc 
ew Haven, Conn. 


cartridges. Mailed for 6 cents in stamps. 














ARE MY GUNS WORTH THE MONEY | ASK FOR? 


I sold a gun for $200 
to a well-known 
sporting goods house 
and they placed it on 
sale for $1100—eleven 
hundred. Can you 
think of a better in- 
vestment? Ask for 
catalog if you want 
a really first class 
arm. 


FRED ADOLPH GUNMAKER GENOA, N. Y. 

















WHY NOT BUY THE BEST? 


GENUINE MAUSER RIFLES 
HAENEL-MANNLICHER RIFLES 
MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 
LUGER and MAUSER AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


FOR FREE CATALOG ASK YOUR DEALER OR 


H. TAUSCHER, 324 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Sole Agent for United States, Canada and Mexico 
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HANG 
THE 
RIFLEGALLERY! 











The 3d Inf., N. G. P. 


had no room 


for a gallery | 








They Suspended It 
FROM 
THE ROOF 

















Write for Information to 











Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 








Wilmington, Del. 


























Hunting and Camping is. Rockies 


SPEND YOUR VACATION in the ROCKIES 
this summer, with a pack outfit, where you get 
the best fishing and the finest scenery. Go thru 
the Yellowstone National Park by going this 
way. You see everything. 

Special attention given to Hunting Parties for 
Big Game—Elk, Deer, Bear, Mountain Sheep, Etc. 
Highest references, including Outdoor Life. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cody, Wyo. 














L. W. NORDQUIST, Box 611, 
BEAR HUNTING 
saat wnalen 4 ee ne eee eS a ond 


in the winter and spring months. 
' Missoula, Mont. 


Daniel’s Sight 


is the best for alround work be- 
cause you can see it in any light. 
The ring is white. Price $2.00. 

Your money back if not pleased. 


CHAS. DANIEL 
Box B-2, Melbourne, Wash. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of best and oldest packs of in W Dewe Hunt 
o—— Paee i oan, SERMS ABLE. 

ears’ experience a heres in West. Best of Saicuan, 
pode Be ey ted 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 
THE WARNER SCHWARZLOSE 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


“Faultless,” 8 Shots, repeating. Imitates no 

other. New superior features. Most compact, 

lightest, accurate. Moderate price, superior’ 

quality. Shoots .32 Cal. Colt Automatic Cartridge, obtained 
everywhere. Armory Steel Barrel, made on A. W.Schwarz- 
lose patents, whose Automatic Arms are used by European 
armies. Send for Descriptive Booklet, ‘The Guardian FREE 
of the Home.”’--A story of Home and Personal Defence 
WARNER ARMS CORP., MFRS., 33 PROSPECT ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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This solid gold 
fob will be given 
to all 


Amateurs 


who break 100 
targets straight 
and to all 





Professionals 


who break 125 
targets straight 
using shells load- 
ed with “INFAL- 
LIBLE” (Dense) 
or “E. C.” (Bulk) 
Smokeless Shot- 
gun Powders in 
Registered Tour- 
naments. 


The Gun Club 
Trophy Fob in 
sterling silver is 
similar in design 
to the solid gold 
fob. 





Write us at once 
for conditions gov- 
erning awards. 






Solid Gold 
Actual Size 





|| HERCULES POWDER Co, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, U. S. A. 














The “wireless” action 
between the trigger 
and hammer of a 


GUN 


is the same as that 
between your eye and 
mind— instantaneous. 


HE trigger of a FOX is positive. 
There is no creep whatever. 


All sportsmen—the trap 
shooter in particular— can appreciate 
this point. 

The hammer of a FOX is the fastest 
hammer in the world. 

Both hammer and trigger have “‘but 
a single thought; two parts that act as 
one—’’ only one of ‘‘20 Reasons Why 
the FOX is Superior to All Guns 
Made.’’ 


Ask Your Dealer 


about the Guarantee Tag that is tied 
to every FOX gun. When you handlc 
the gun have him tell you the details 
of this guarantee. Also ask him what 
FOX PROOF means—it’s on every 
genuine FOX gun. 

If your dealer cannot accommodate 
you write us, giving his name, and we 
will see that you get our catalog, de- 
tails of the guarantee and the ‘20 
Reasons Why the FOX is the Finest 
Gun in the World.” 





“The Finest Gun | 
in the World” Sa 


earn 


The A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


4654 North 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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RIFLES 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 


Gunmakers to 


CHARLES LANCASTER & C0., LTD, Gs. 


M. King George V.. 


LANCASTER’S HIGH GRADE RIFLES 
FOR BIG GAME SHOOTING 
WITH NON-FOULING SMOOTH OVAL BORE SPIRAL RIFLING 


PLEASE STATE REQUIREMENTS. 


) 11 Panton St., Haymarket, London, $,W. Est. 1826. 








Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, 





PAUL E. STEUCK 


All Kinds of Repairing. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. No Catalogs. 


1127 Seventeenth St., 
DENVER, COLORADO 


FISHING TACKLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 











Dealers: Write for our special 19 





EVERY TENT OWNER NEEDS A 


Hanlon Tent Window and Ventilator 
tis Hanlon Tent Stovepipe Ring 


Rip the seam—do not cut the tent. 

Real windows that give light, air and ventilation just as regular windows do. 
Have a stove in your tent with all the comfort and safety of a kitchen. 
Ventilator, $1.00; Stove Pipe Ring, 50c & $1.00, prepaid. Illustrated catalog on request. 


THE HANLON TENT RING CO., ___ - 


Window and 


13 proposition, and get a live money making line. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


















fall if your rifle is equipped with a MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE. 


Fine telescopes for hunting and target rifles. 


THE MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE Co.,_ - 


You will not 
return empty-handed from that hunting trip this 


Send for catalogue. 


Auburn, New York 











THE KING LINE OF SIGHTS 


is the most popular and complete line of open 
sights in the market. 





This is the original Triple Bead— White, Black 
or Gold, at will. Price, Postpaid,............-.- $ 1 50 
At all dealers, or direct. 


Send for ‘Modern Sights for Modern Rifles’’ Free. 


D. W. KING 


P. O. Box 399, Denver, Colo. 














For Weak Men. 


|Send Name and Address today — 
| You Can Have it Free and Be 
| Strong and Vigorous. 


$3.50 Recipe Free, 





I have in my possession a prescription for nervous debility, 
lack of vigor, weakened manhood, failing memory and lame 
back, brought on by excesses, unnatural drains, or the follies 





SAVE 
MANY 
A MISS 


GOOD SHOOTING DEMANDS CLEAR VISION 


KING’S SHOOTING GLASSES 


made of AKOPOS CRYSTAL, our exclusive product, 
far better than amber, enable you to see clearly on the 
brightest or haziest days. on-magni 

POSTPAID, $1.50 TO $7. oo 
Prescriptions ground to order. Send for Catalog C. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL co. 
444 Ellastone Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 








of youth, that has cured so many worn and nervous men 

right in their own homes—without any additional help or 

medicine—that I think every man who wishes to regain his 

manly power and virility, quickly and quietly, should havea 

copy. So I have determined to send a copy of the prescrip- 

tion free of charge, in a plain, ordinary sealed envelope to 
any man who will write me for it. 

This prescription comes from a physician who has made 
a special study of men and I am convinced it is the surest- 
acting combination for the cure of deficient manhood 
vigor failure ever put together. 

I think I owe it to my fellow man to send them a copy in 
confidence so that any man anywhere who is weak and dis- 
couraged with repeated failures may stop drugging himself 
with harmful patent medicines, secure what I believe is the 
quickest-acting restorative, upbuilding, SPOT-TOUCHING 
remedy ever devised, and so cure himself at home quietly and 
quickly. Just drop me a line like this: Dr. A. E. Robinson, 
5098 Luck Building, Detroit, Mich., and I will send you a copy 
of this splendid recipe ina plain ordinary =a hag of 
charge. A great many doctors would charge $3.00 to $5.00 











for merely writing out a prescription like this—but I send it 
entirely free. 


as SSN ih. Ln NEY 











AARON Sustonen Nal, T Adis 
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Fits Your Rifle 


You fellows who stalk 
deer and enjoy shooting 
need one now. No more 
bruised shoulders. Double 
your fun and cut out scar- 
ing game. Increase accur- 
acy of your aim. For target work. 
Send to Us for Free Book 
Read of the good times others enjoy after using 
one. It's full of good stories. Some ahout men 
who thought their gun had missed fire yet the 
game fell. Adds 200 per cent. fun to trip 
Ask your dealer for a Silencer. If he has none 
write us his name and we'll see that you're quickly 
supplied. 
MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
62 Huyshope Ave., Hartford, Conn. 





























Clean Your Gun With 
HOPPE’S 
NITRO POWDER SOLVENT NO. 9 


(Trade-mark registered) 


A liquid not made with acids; thor- 
oughly removes the residue of any 
high power powder including black 
powder—prevents rusting in any 
climate—removes metal fouling and 
leading. Nitro Powder Solvent has 
been put to the test at National Rifle 
Ranges; used by U. S. Riflemen; en- 
dorsed by prominent sportsmen; 
never fails to do all claimed for it. 





Exchanges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE 
1741 N. DarienSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Outdoor Life 23:22 


Per Year 
THE FOLLETT SHOT CONCENTRATOR 
WHEN USED IN HAND OR FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 


increases penetration and concentration at long range by 50 
per cent. Warranted not to burst nor reverse in flight. No 
wear or leading of barrel and less recoil. Metal base 
(crimped) for 80 to 100 yard range; cork base for 60 to 75 
yards. Twosizes, full choke aud cylinder. By mail, post- 
paid, 25 for 25c., $1.00 per hundred. 


C. G. ELLIOT, 143 N. Dearborn St., Room K, CHICAGO 


(Successor to E. P. Follett & Co.) 


































arget Practice 
At Little Cost 





p.. e Shoot Pistol Cartridges 
cartridge, in Rifles with 


madeforsev- “*? 
eral rifles, shoots 
pistol cartridges 
just as accurately as 
regular rifle ammuni- 
tion—and you save 75 

per cent on cost. Loadedin 


MARBLES 
AUXILIARY 
» CARTRIDGES 


Ask Your Dealer 
SAMPLE OF 
NITRO-SOL- 
VENT OIL 
FOR HIS 

NAME 


magazine or breech. Bullet is set 
into rifling. Without harm the firing 
pin of gun strikes firing pin in auxil- 
iary, exploding cartridge. Bullet starts with a 
twist and does NOT strip nor lead barrel. Does 
not harm rifle firing pin. 


Send for 60-P. Catalog of MARBLE’S Guns and 60 Outing Specialties 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 











Sold by dealers in guns and at Post | 
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The “ROSS” .280 


Known as the “High-Velocity” “Ross” 
is the most powerful Sporting Rifle 


Its muzzle velocity of over 3000 feet 
per second gives it a very flat trajectory 
and great power to anchor game at all 
distances. 

This rifle, which took the gold medal 
at Allahabad in 1910, sells for less than 
the best English makes, which it neverthe- 
less equals in finish and surpasses in per- 






formance. 


If you seek a really fine and thoroughly 
up-to-date rifle look up the nearest “Ross” 


. 280 Calibre 
High Velocity --» 







agent or write for illustrated booklet and 
full information, which we send free on 
request. 


“Ross” .280 Sporting Cartridge with 
copper tube expanding bullet (patented) 
sells at $7.50 per 100—Its stopping power 
and range are marvelous. 


, ROSS RIFLE CO, QUEBEC, CANADA 
3 AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
POST & FLOTO, 14 READ STREET, NEW YORK 
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LYMAN 
GUN SIGHT 
and beat him 9 out of 10 


“I was hunting with Lieut. -..---. He 
shot a Gov't .45 Springfield, and notwith- 
standing he was one of the best shots in 
the Army, I could beat him 9 times out of 10. 
While we were out he shot 20 times and 
got one deer. I shot 5 times with the aid 
of the Lyman Gun Sight, and killed 4 deer 
in their tracks.",-—-JAMES THORNING. 

Lyman rear sights make a good shot a better shot—be- 
cause the eye need only be focused on the game or target, 
since the eye naturally finds the center of the aperture of 
our rear sight. 

They are optometrically correct, scientifically accurate, 
cannot be thrown out of adjustment 

and if desired are so constructed 

that they can be locked in abso- 

lutely the correct upright posi- 
tion and in no other. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 
Dept. E, Middlefield, Conn. 
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If your dog is all run down thin and unthrifty. If he has suffered 
from distemper, mange, eczema or any disease that has debilitated his 
system. If he hasa harsh staring coat, eyes full of matter, bowels 


irregular, stomach disturbed and constantly hacking and vomiting 


greenish frothy mucus. Urine high. colored and passed frequently 
{0 with straining. Give him afew doses of Dents Condition Pills, the 
pl 5 greatest tonic for dog fiesh ever discovered. The most prominent 


handlers and conditioners use them. At dealers or by mail 50 cents, 


ILLS THE DENT MEDICINE CO., Newburgh, N.Y., Toronto, Canada 
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ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 


By R. M. PALMER, A. B. 


Revised and Third Edition 
Ready March, 1913 
A book of gen- 
eral information 
valuable to dog 
lovers and own- 
ers, breeders and 









fanciers. Illus- 
trated from pho- 
tographs. 


No book pertaining particularly to Airedale Ter- 
riers has heretofore been published, and this work 
will fill a long-felt want in giving the thousands 
of fanciers of this breed something to help them 
in the training, care, etc., of Airedales. he fol- 
lowing titles of some of the chapters will give 
you an idea of the contents: Origin and General 
Characteristics, FaAgmate and Standard Type, The 
Kennel, Feeding, 3reeding, ay ey A Care, 
Diseases and Their Treatment, Showing Airedales, 
Training and Development for Sport, Selling Aire- 
dales—How to do it Successfully. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 





2” HAVE You A BIRD D0G?---- THEN YOU WANT 


<THE Amateur 


orien Lrainer 
FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- 

EQUALED. I6TH EDITION--1909. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS, 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. --- ILLUSTRATED. 


’ A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing handling and the correcting of 
faults of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written especially 
for the novice, but equally valuable 
to the experienced handler. By 
following the instructions plainly 

siven, every shooter possessed of a 
ttle common sense and patience 








retrieve, or i 
hard mouthed, unsteady 
to pointand shot, chases 
rabbits,is whipshy, gun- 
shy, ete., you will find 
ample directions how to 
peedily and thoroughly, D 

e taught to retrieve 


PT eN 

mit DSS lk ean ee 
correct any such faults 
-— age or breed can 
and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, 
void of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not intend- 
ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed to contain the 
most practical information on the subject at any price. 
Chapters on feeding; care of the dog; explicit symptoms 
of usual diseases. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 








HABERLEIN'S FORCE COLLAR 


Indispensible in Training Your Hunting Dog 


This collar embodies all the essential advantages of a 
spike-collar and choke-collar combined without the 
objectionable features. Never mutilates a dog, nor 
will it slip over the head at a critical juncture. Can- 
not turn and must remain in position. Isnot cruel but 
eminently effective in subduing the most savage brute 
and forcing it into submission. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Coto. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. Co., DENVER, COLO. PAPER COVER, $l -00; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 
You Will Find Ornamental and Useful 


German Silver Dog Collar Platés, the Finest Made, 50c. 
Artistical, raised lettering and design, high finish, new 
process far superior to the old style of engraving on 
late. A finer collar plate you never saw. Name of 
See. owner and city handsomely Ceatenet on the plate, 
sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one. 
will please you. Two sizes, %x3-inch for the large 
dogs §-16x2 44-inch for the smaller breeds. Fine Rus- 
set ennel Collar, 60c. e most serviceable 
Dog Collar Made. Best quality leather, solid single 
thickness strap, hand made and handsomely finished. 
nickel buckle and ring, showy, ae durable, ever- 
lasting. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty 
cents. This collar and above name plate attached 
will be made and sent complete for ONE DOLLAR. 
Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1%-inch wide. 
Stamnes name plate, 25e; with above collar, 75e. 
MADE TO LOCK, including lock and key, 25c extra. 
Sizes 15 to 22 inches long, and 1% inches wide. 


Ed. HABERLEIN, Jr., McPherson, Kan. 





OUTDOOR LIFE PUB.CO. - += += = =*© = «= = 


If interested in dogs you should subscribe to THE KENNEL 
REVIEW. A high class monthly magazine devoted to AIRE- 
DALE TERRIERS and other SPORTING DOGS. 
illustrated. Articles 


MONEY RAISING DOGS. The Kennel Review tells you all about it, 


Beautifully 
by leading authorities. THERE IS BIG 


SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER BotH MAGAZINES For . 
THE KENNELREVIEW, 1 year ............--.$1.00 ONS YEAR ONLY..... . $1 .90 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 1 year.........---.-..-.---- --$1.50 Free sample copy of Kennel Review 
~ $2.50 upon application. 


Denver, Colo: 
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MARINE ENGINES, MOTORS AND BOATS 23A 














The COLLINS COMMERCIAL CO., Inc. 


patsosEat. | BOAT AND LAUNCH BUILDERS = *S,iNGzLES EPICS 


FULLY EQUIPPED MACHINE SHOP IN CONNECTION 
Exclusive Agents in So. California and Arizona for THE CAILLE PERFECTION ENGINES 


The Engine anyone can run. No cranking necessary. Just rock your flywheel against compression and away 
you go. Perfection Waterproof Ignition. No Coils. No Batteries. No Timer. Can be attached to any Per- 
fection Motor. Only one Wire to operate. Nothing to get out of order, and absolutely Waterproof. 











A speedy Runabout, built by The Collins Commercial Co., equipped with a 30 H. P. Perfection Engine, at your 
service at any time for demonstration. 


WE CARRY A LINE OF ENGINES IN STOCK 


IN 2 AND 4 CYCLE, LIGHT AND HEAVY 
DUTY, AND A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MULLINS CEDAR CANOES 

















After seven years’ success, we now offer the latest model 
of the original portable Marine Motor—a reliable 2-h.p. 
engine that will drive an 18-foot rowboat seven miles per 
hour for four hours on a gallon of gasoline. Simple— 
Light—Strong. The greatest power, for its weight, of 
any motor. It weighs only 55 pounds. 


PORTO—2 H. P.—On or Off in 5 Minutes 


You can adjust the Porto in a jiffy. Note this new model 
is copper-jacketed, has under-water exhaust, steers with 
tiller ropes. Complete outfit (2 H. P. actual brake rating) 
sold on thirty daye’ trial. 

New catalog showing Waterman Motors for all purposes 
mailed FREE. Write for it to-day. 


Waterman Marine Motor Co., 214 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. AY 


BUILD 31” ee” «STEEL BOAT 


Save % Cost 
From patternsand instructions, ay ~ easy, material Santen’. 
ree catalogue and 


















Complete Catalog Free 
Write for it. See the latest and best models in sailing, 
paddling and motor canoes. Unequalled in design, work- 


Also completed boats. Send for 
F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT COn4 215 Perry St, 
manship, durability. Easy to paddle, speedy, light. 


———__ 
Draw little water. Best for all around use. 


Highest Award at St. Louis Word's Fair. Our special type sponsons make any canoe non-capsizable. 




















aes ted by Governments of U. S., Canada and KENNEBEC CANOE CO., 19 RR. SQ, WATERVILLE, ME. 
rg 15 models to select from, Catalog free. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
CME FOLDING BOAT CO.. Miamisb Ohio. 








Sogo, Boats, 
—_ Ornisers. the world’s largest oo Boat Manufacturers. 


NEW PROPOSITION 
Sixty-four different models in 
simplest motors made; start without cranking; moving parte; 
ten-year-old child can run them. © Boats an nate fully. aranteed. 
12,500 —e owners. Write toteg _ large Free oe Catalog. 
’ 00 : : 


G r- Complete Launch ei,c%, $9429 
ar oe 110,48: 20. Wiatly Vicario Sp footers at proportionate prices, 
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244A ; ; TAXIDERMISTS AND FUR DBALERSB 
Teley Mount Birds 
= Animals Sportsmen 


LEARN AT HOME 
BY MAIL! 


The closely guarded 
secrets of TAXIDERMY 
revealed for the first 
time, This marvelous- 
ly profitable profes- 
sion now taught suc- 
cessfully by mail, 


You can easily make 

from 625 to 850 a week 

as a professional Taxi- 
dermist or you can 
greatly increase your 
present income by util- 
izing your spare time 
only. We oe : 

mail in clear, piain language. No previous experience need . 
We guarantee that 7 will surely learn. Interesting, enjoy- 
able, profitable work for men, women or boys. You can begin 
to earn money after the very first lesson. Less competition 
than in any other line. A Mounted Quail brings 83.00 and 
can be finished inan hour. A Deer Head sells for 626.00 and 
can be mounted perfectly in three days or less. 


SPORT SMEN Mount the beautiful trophies of 

your hunting trips. You can 
decorate your whole home or 
den with the heads and skins that you now throw away. we 
teach you how to mount aii kinds of Birds, Animals, Fishes, 
Game Heads—tan skins for beautiful rugs and garments, ete, 


We Guarantee Success or Refund All Tuition 


Thousands of successful graduates prove our methods 
RIGHT. Cost EXTREMELY LOW! nly institution of its 
kind in the world. Thirteen Gold Medals. ” 
FREE I Write today for our beautifully illustrated 
Book on TAXIDERMY, Sample Copy of the 
TAXIDERMY Magazine,Sample Dipioma and full particulars 
of this wonderfully profitable profession and thrillingly ine 
teresting pestine. If you hunt, fish or trap or if you want to 
make MORE MONEY, you need these valuable books. Your 
name and address brings them to you FREE. Write today, 


H. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, :¢4-x ELWOOD BLDG., OMAHA, NEB, 


































e 
Bear Hunters, Fishermen 
Send us your Trophies 
for Mounting 

Our work is acknowledged 
as the very best to be had. 
20 Years’ Experience 
Your Trophies mounted by 
us will never be an eyesore 
to you. Correspond with 
us before placing your order. 
Prices reasonable. 


JONAS BROS. 
TAXIDERMISTS 
FURRIERS and TANNERS 


1024 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLO. 













BRANCH: 
LIVINGSTON, MONT. 
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But it requires a thorough knowledge in the distinguishing of animal 
characteristics, combined with taxidermic skill, to attain and retain in 
mounted form the natural expressions peculiar to various animals. Our 
modeling of specimens is a combination of the naturalist’s study, sculp- 


tor’s art and taxidermist's skill. COKRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





I mount your trophies 
true to nature. Send 
me your game heads, 
bird and rug work and 
you will always be 
pleased with results. 
Send for prices. 


§. 5. BRYANT 


TAXIDERMIST 














Livingston, Mont. 




















Don’t take chances 
with a fine skin but 
ship direct to us for 
best work and reason- 
able prices. 

We have our own tannery, 
we use no acid. Our fur 
dressing and chrome buck- 
skin are the finest obtainable 
Write today. Free Circulars, 

prices and 
“How to Prepare Speel- 
mens for Mounting. 


The sportsman 
should choose 
his taxidermist 
carefully, as 
the man and 
his methods 
predetermine 
the beauty and 
permanency 
of your trophies 





1742 
BROADWAY 








Buffalo Heads 


Best Mounted Heads 
in the State For Sale 


Correspondence Solicited 
HENRY BIERMAN 
Box 345, Kalispell, Montana 











TAXIDERMIST—TANNER 


If You Have Tried the Rest, 
——TRY THE BEST — 


HARRY AMANN, Denver, Col. 
1932 SPEER BLVD. 4 BLK. CITY HALL 














AMATEUR TRAPPER & TRAP MAKERS’ GUIDE 
BY STANLEY HARDING 

A complete and carefully prepared treatise on the art 
of trapping, snaring and netting; containing directions for 
constructing the most approved traps, most successful 
baits, amateur taxidermy, and including instructions on 
how to cure and tan all kinds of skins. Postpaid, 55c. 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 











McLELLAN BROS., Taxidermists, El Paso, Texas 
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FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 








A Fine Fishing Tackle Catalog 


We should like to call attention to the 208- 
Page Catalog of William Mills & Son, 27 
Park Place, New York. 


It is probably the Most Complete and Com- 
prehensive Fishing Tackle Catalog ever issued. 


It is not only a “‘Catalog,’’ but 
an Angler’s Encyclopedia. 


In addition to the-list of goods 
and prices usually contained in cata- 
logs, it also includes: 


A novel index—giving lists of out- 
fits necessary for the various kinds 
of Angling. 


A Humorous Article on Angling 
—by Henry Guy Carleton, illustrated 
by ““Walt’? McDougall. 


An Illustrated Article on Angler’ s 
knots and hitches. 


Instructions for Fly Casting. 
They will send this Catalog free by pre- 


paid mail on receipt of 5 cents in stamps to 
cover postage. 











WILLIAM MILLS & SON'S DRY FLY TACKLE 


DRY FLY RODS. 


“PEERLESS” Special 9% feet ..........2-- $ 5.00 
“NONPAREIL” Special 9% feet ........... 10.00 
“STANDARD” 8) 2 = eee 18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 9% feet ............ 35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES. 
30 yds. 40 yds. 
SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) ......$5.50 $7.00 each 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods) .... 3.50 4.50 each 
“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LEADERS. 
Heavy, Light, or Gossamer Weight, 7% Feet, 
40 cents each. 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES. 
On Hooks, No. 12 or 15 ............$1.00 per doz. 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank ...... 1.25 per doz. 


William Mills & Son 


27 Park Piace, New York City. 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 


WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use suc- 
cessfully, the articles we make and sell; our 
experience and judgment are yours for the ask- 


ing. 
ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is 
behind our produets. 


THE PERSONAL ATTENTION of one of our 
MR. Mills is given to EVERY order. 














208-Page Catalog sent on receipt of 5 cents stamps to cover postage 


Sole Agents for H. L. Leonard Rods 


THE ROD YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY 











MOUNTAIN 
TROUT FISH 
HATCHERY 
FOR SALE 
PRICE 
$9,500 


This beautiful wild moun- 
tain trout hatchery (See 
cut) is located in Gunnison 
County, Colorado, about 
half a mile from the city 
limits of the town of Pitkin, 
a beautiful mountain village 
of 250 inhabitants, surroun- 
ded by some of the grand- 
est scenery in the State of 
Colorado, located on a 
branch of the D. & R. G. 
R. R. This property con- 
sists of 3654 acres of paten- 
ted ground, 

Hatchery building-new-built last year at a cost of $3600.00 and has a 
capacity of 4,500,000 trout per year which can be doubled by placing another 
layer of egg traysin the troughs. At present there are three nursery ponds. 
each capable of taking care of 100,000 fry. Thereare four ponds for breed- 
ers, each pond about 20x40 feet in size, and from two to four feet in 
depth. There are many live springs on the property of which only four are 
being used as they are sufficient for the operation of the hatchery. The tem- 
perature of these springs is as follows: 42, 45, 51 and 61 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and the water is so blended and under perfect control that an even tem- 
perature can be maintained in hatchery ranging from 45 to 61 degrees at the 
option of the operator, and as circumstances may demand. 

There is plenty of land fora big lake and any number of fish ponds 





all of which can be built at small expense. There are beautiful building 
sights in the pines for cottages and any quantity of pure mountain spring 
water, At present the hatchery is leased monthly by the State of Colorado, 


BRANT, 409 CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, 











and has been for several years, and its record for hatching, including the 
small per cent of loss is unsurpassed by any fish hatchery in the t nited States. 
The new hatchery was built in 1912, the owner of same is going to mofe 


-to Utah, having become heavily interested in the oil business which will take 


all of histime. There is an unlimited market for mountain trout, in Denver, 
Kansas City and all other big cities and towns, and the supply does not equal 
the demand. Hereis a chance for the right party to make over 1000 per cent 
on his money yeafly, yes, three times that much. With more ponds and a lake 
and a double capacity from which $25,000.00 to $50,000.00 a year can be made 
with a very small outlay of money. 

One night's ride from Denver will take you to the property, terms may be 
had, by the right party paying $3000.00 down. Sucha snap was never before 
offered. Here is a chance for a real SPORTSMAN; that’cares to combine busi- 
ness with pleasure. You must see this beauty spot to appreciate it, and it 
will pay you to come to Denver and see me personally or address— 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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‘cons FISHING?” 







WE HAVE EVERYTHING FOR 
FISHING EXCEPT THE FISH 


Click Reels........... $ .25 and up jj 








Split Bamboo Rods’ .75 and up 
| Steel Trout “« $250 * Automatic Reels... 3.50 


Silk Lines.......:..... 25 to 1.50 





Steel Casting “ a. 
Trout Flies, perdoz. .25 to $1.50 


tz 
The Ellis Trout Fly has no Equal—Pennell Eyed Hooks— 








Reverse Wing Tied—Selected Material Throughout— 
All Patterns—Sizes 6 to 14, at.............ccesecesccessceese 1; “ i 








Prompt attention to mail orders 
FRANK A. a & eS DENVER, COLO. | 
CHAS. E. YOUNKMAN NEXT TO DANIELS & FISHER TOWER 


| 
| Baseball Goods, Guns, Ammunition and Sporting Goods | 
| SSS SS Me 




















FOR OUR NEW 1913 CATALOG 


WE ARE EXCLUSIVE ACENTS 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


LEONARD FISHING RODS 





Maliy Comm OW Obs sw sciosccdiccieddceictees $50 00 
Palsy COUT FG Oiinssds cnekgcinn a ced ibignsascecs 40 00 
Catskill, No. 3 Rod, 3% and 4 oz,._..--.-.------..-- 30 00 
Eoouard Pie Bs tO Ge Wine ha aicecncdusc’ 30 00 
Leonard Tournament, Fk os. ...................-.. 35 00 
seh De WR Ie BB aie eek amdsécneoe 18 00 
Celebrated Kennett Adjustable Click Reel_._.....- 17 50 
Double Tapered Line, Highest Quality ...._....... 5 00 
Tapered Leaders, 6 to 9 feet _............--.-...-.. 50 
Full line of Fly Rods, from___....-.....-..-......-- 1 00 up 


Agts. for Irish Flies, all patterns & size Hooks, doz 1 50 
Largest stock of High Grade Enamel Trout Lines in the West 


free Parcel Post Deliveries. Send Us Your Orders 
When Your Local Dealer Is Unable To Furnish 
These Goods. We Prepay All Delivery Charges. 


Gro. TRITCH 


SPORTING 1022 SEVENTEENTH ST. 
GOODS DEPT. DENVER, COLO. 
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fa MEISSELBACH 


Ee FISHING REELS 


day's “catch” will 
| always be more satisfactory, 
| wy when you use a Meisselbach 


Fichine Reel. 
The "Meisselbach" represents accuracy and per- 
fection in reel construction. Possesses many un- 
usual advantages, quickly and fully appreciated by 
“knowing” fishermen. seCuniate-seatl 
n " 'T 8 t ined u ly 
ee re erie neteg cleat. A Se tacos 
ustment prevents back-lashing. Waid wed used by expert anglers 
J tournament winners. Your dealer can furnish the exact 
leisselbach'' you want. If not, we will supply you. 
Takapar, $4: Troan, $3; Meisselbach Automatic 
eel, with the speed governor, $3.50; etc. 
FREE-— ae for Handbook on Bait 
4 Casting, and describing Meis- 
selbach Reels for all 
kinds of fishing. 


' A. F. MEISSELBACH i az 
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This is the steel rod you have heard and 
read so much about—-the rod that is instantly adjust- 
able to any and every requirement. 
Cy It is the one rod that is designed to fit ail 
of the general and emergency requirements 
s, Of every fisherman better than any other. 
It is a rod that you will be proud to own 
a and use throughout your entire fishing / 
expedition—a rod that, at any length 


is light, strong, flexible, durable and 
teed ay satisfactory in 4 
aa: 
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Ow 
Elegant, _ and correctly bal- 
¥ anced. 1 joints of seamless steel 
tubing, scientifically tempered, guar- 
an again st defects. Made with single 
oe reversible handle, cork erip and reel 
king device, Somenee with your own 
x selection of guides. Prices at your 
MG dealer’s, or prepaid 84.75 and up. 
Get Your Copy of This Booklet FREE { 
A mere post card request from you 0@ 
today will bring this lavishly illus- 
trated booklet, describing and 
picturing the many styles in 
Holland Rods by return mail, 
Address Dept. 


THE neLtfge ROP CO, 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 






































Fishermen! 


You Can’t 
Get Wet Feet 
if your shoes are 
Leakanotized—walk 
where you will, sit 
in a leaky boat — 
no matter what the 
water test 
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THE FEET DRY 


A liquid rubber waterproof dressing for boots, shoes or 
anything leather. Soaks into the pores, seams and 
stitches and protects the leather completely from the 
injurious effects of rain, snow, slush—moisture of any 


kind. Odorless—is not an oil—will not spoil the 
natural lustre of leather or discolor tan leather. Makes 
the leather soft and pliable—lengthens its life. 


Every fisherman or hunter—every one who spends 
time out of doors needs Leakanot. 

Put Leakanot on your lines—it won't stiffen them. 
It will waterproof them and prevent rotting, 

Buy of sporting goods dealer, druggist, grocer, 

general store, or send us 50 cts. for a 7-oz. can. 


National Rubber Co., 115 arco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 















d fall the little tips 
inside facts about this trickiest of 


ap tg you That Free Heddc “tn heed 


Itshows you insump- about Bass Casting 


tuous colors the outfit 

you want—Heddon’s Genuine Dowagiac Split Bamboo Rods 

= Dowa, oe Artificial Baits—the most scientific, certain and 
jumane 0 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Ss Box 207 (Pronounce it ‘‘Do-wah-jt-ack'’) 

















CAST YOUR EYE ON THIS 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies on 4-in. Gut Snells looped, or 
Eyed Hooks for 25c per Dozen. Split Wing or Dry Flies 
35c per Dozen. Post Free toanyaddress. American pat- 
terns Copied. 9 Ft. Gut Leaders 10c Each. 6 Ft. Gut 
Leaders with 2 Extra Loops 10c Each. Catalogueof Flies, 
Leaders, Rods, Reels and Lines. Free on Application’ 


WHITE BROTHERS, - Omagh, Ireland 

















NDT BAITS ‘on5 Se 






eds. “9 A “Ketual 
SS a or ag 
‘ells seein to equip economically. Two cent stamp brings it it. SS 


Hildebrandt Company, 407 4th St., Logansport, ind. 
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BOOKS FOR 


Salmon and Trout 


By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS and C. H. 
TOWNSEND. Carries with it the flavor of a true 
sportsman. Illustrated. Postpaid, $2.15. 


A Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies 


By MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY. Revised edition. So 
arranged that by looking under the letter indicat- 
ing the color of the body of the flv and comparing 
it with the descriptions found therein, its name 
will at once appear. Postnaid, $1.00. 


Domesticated Trout, How to Breed and 


Grow Them 


By LIVINGSTONE STONE. Sixth edition. A 
standard authority containin all needful direc- 
tions for successful trout culture. A book that 
has had six editions needs no recommendation. 
$2.50, postpaid. 


Modern Fish Culture in Salt and Fresh 
Water 


By FRED MATHER. This book covers the entire 
Tield, including chapters on parasites, diseases and 
> ee of fish, tables of eggs, etc. $2.00, post- 
paid. 


Artificial Flies and How to Make Them 


By M. A. SHIPLEY. A complete treatise on trout, 
salmon and bass flies, with full directions for 
making them. Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


The Book of Fish and Fishing 


By LOUIS RHEAD. A complete compendium of 
ractical advice to guide those who angle for all 
ishes in fresh and salt water. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.65. 


ry 

rhe Compleat Angler 
By ISAAC WALTON. A new and exquisite edi- 
tion of this great classic, which is so redolent of 
everything which adds delight to fishing. Splen- 
didly illustrated; 25 plates in color; 167 pages. 
Postpaid, $5.40. 


Bait Angling for Common Fishes. 


By LOUIS RHEAD. Full of valuable information 
regarding the history and habits of the fishes de- 
scribed, as well as directions on how to catch 
them, Numerous illustrations. Postpaid, $1.25. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1824 Curtis Street, 











FISHERMEN 


The Book of the Black Bass 


By JAS. A. HENSHALL. The standard work on 
the black bass, Fe gars eg a complete scientific 
and life history of the black bass, together with 
a practical treatise on angling and fly fishing, a 
full description of tackle, etc. Illustrated; 470 





pages. Postpaid, $3.00. 


The Angler’s Secret 


By CHAS. BRADFORD. A _ modern “Complete 
Angler.”’ Full of pleasant reading and much good 
eevee and timely hints. Illustrated. Postpaid, 


Favorite Fish and Fishing 


By JAS. A. HENSHALL. The author writes not 
only as an ardent fisherman, for the information 
of his kind, but also as a nature lover, discoursing 
delightfully on the black bass, grayling, trout. 
tarpon, etc. Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.35. 


The Determined Angler 


By CHAS. BRADFORD. “The most pleasantly 
written, the most sensible and practical and in- 
structive volume I have ever seen of its kind.”— 
Grover Cleveland. Illustrated. Postpaid, 65c. 


The Big Game Fishes of the U. 8. 


By CHAS. F. HOLDER. What Mr. Holder does 
not know about sea angling is yet to be discov- 
ered, and of his knowledge he gives the reader 
generously. Illustrated, in colors. Postpaid, +2.15. 


Practical Dry Fly Fishing 
By EB. M. GILL. _No more competent authority 
than Mr. Gill on dry fly fishing is found in this 
country. Many English writers have written on 
the dry fly, but with the exception of a few mag- 
azine articles, there has heretofore been no Amer- 
icen literature on the subject. $1.35, postpaid. 


Book of the Tarpon q 


By A. W. DIMOCK. The latest and best book 
on this subject. Illustrated with one of the_ best 
collections of fish pictures ever produced. Post- 
paid, . 


The Fine Art of Fishing 


By S. G. CAMP. Includes detailed instructions in 
sw forms of trout and bass fishing. Post- 
Dp ° Cc. 


Denver, Colorado 








CHARLES BRADFORD 


—HIS BOOKS— 


THE DETERMINED ANGLER.—'‘‘Most sensible volume of its 
kind.*'—GROVER CLEVELAND. Cloth. Ills. 70 pages. By mail, 65c. 


THE ANGLER’S SECRET.—‘‘A modern ‘Compleat Angler’."’— 
N. Y. Times Cloth. 200 pages. Ills. 
By mail, $1.10. 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE.—“‘A valuable 
volume of reference.'’— Boston Transcript. 
An angling and ichthyological encyclopedia. 
Cloth, 200 pages. 120 illus. By mail, 80c, 


THE WILDFOWLERS -—Prolific of guns, 
gunners and wing shooting. ‘‘A classic.’’ 

N. Y. World. Cloth. 175 pages. Illus. 
By mail, $1.10. 





Denver, Colo. 




















WEBSTER & STEVENS 
COMMERCIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative 

Make your prints 

Make copies or new work 

Enlarge from your own negatives 

Do anything photographic that you want done 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. Ff ; 
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FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 
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“AUTOMATIC STRIKER” SPOON 


A Wonderful Lure, Automatically hooks the fish the instant he 
strikes, #ish jerks hook out of spoon and sudden stop at bottom 
drives it deeper and he can’t escape. Does not spin, 
Has a motion like a fish, Always hooks’em in 

the MOUTH because hook is right in bowl 


of spoon. Can’t fail, No ee 

hooks. Does not kick up afuss an j 

seare fish, Great for Pickerel, 

Muscallunge, Bass,Salmon, : “4 

Trout, Tarpon, and all we" 
fish. ; ZG E 


striking 





This ad. and 50c will 
buy a 25-8 in. spoon or 
81-4 in. spoon, regular price 75c. 
This ad. and 75e will buy a 4 1-2 in. 
* spoon, regular price $1. Only one to a per- 

son at these introductory prices. Your dealer 
will eee this ad. or if he can’t supply you, we will. This offer will 
soon be withdrawn,so get busy! Money back if desired. Circular free. 


S.E.KKNOWLES, 75 Fourth St. San Francisco, Cal. 


























FISHING 
REEL 
ROD 
LINE 


all need ‘3 in One” oil. It makes reels run right 
—ALWAYS. No sticking, no jerking, no back- 
lashing. Just an easy, steady action that feeds or 
reels the line evenly, smoothly at any speed. 

**3 in One”’ prevents rust on steel rods, prevents 
cracking of cane or bamboo rods and makes all joints 
fit snugly. Makes silk or linen lines stronger and 
last ee Ty Prevents twisting and tangling. 

**3 in One” yourself at our expense, 
Write * once for sample bottle and book- 
let—both free. Library Slip in every package. 


3 IN ONE OIL CO., “153 New St., New York. 



















SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR NIGHT FISHING 


Write NOW—Before you forget it— 
for CATALOG with FULL particulars 


Rider Casting Reel Co. Fi WAxN® 


SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. In 25c. bottles 
at all Sporting Goods Stores. Prepared by 


J.A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 
14th and Stout Sts., DENVER 








FISHERMEN 


The Bait That Gets "Em! 


WILSONS 
PLL Eee 





WOBBLER 


To avoid ‘‘Fisherman’s Luck’’ add a Rermeger * to your kit, * Pat. 
flutings give exact darting motion of live d satisfac- 
tory or money back. 75c at your dealers, or mh, from us postpaid. 

H 


HASTINGS SPORTING GOAMS WORKS 





























Handiest 
Thing 
Ever 
Invented 
For the 
Angler. 





Howe’s Hat Band 
Fly Book. *. 


FOR 
VERY LIGHT AND STRONG 


No need to carry pockets and 













basket full of fly books, leader 4 

and hook boxes, The Hat LS : The 
Band Fly Book will hold all, f Flies 
you need for a short¢trip, e can not 


Can not come off the fall off, yet 
are easy to 
attach & detac! 

“GA Oiled silk bag 
and pad for leaders 


hat, but is easy to 
remove. Just “snap 
the cap.’ 

Does not crush Vig ” 











j he p > 
the flies, he in the pocket. 
9 7 s 
You can a The one thing every 
not lose angler will eventually buy. 


Get yours now. 
At your dealer's, 
paid. Price, first quality (orange) 


$2 00; also in 


or sent post 
oil tanned sheep skin, 


all other light weight leathers, $2.50 up. 


Descriptive circular free. 


V. C. HOWE, Invie. & mer. 


1667 FILLMORE ST., SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 





Get a FREE Copy of This 


Tackle Catalog 


It will show you how to buy reliable 
Fishing Tackle through the mail 
It will place this great store right 
You will be safe 








at your disposal. 

in buying for we 

money if the goods don’t suit. 

Write today for a copy of this Book. It is the best Tackle 
Catalog in the land. 


MICHAELSON 


New York City 


return your 


H. H. 


920 Broadway : : Brooklyn 











Campers, Hunters and Fishermen 


Keep your equipments dry and WATER TIGHT by using 


Perfectite Waterproofing 


It prevents mildew, doubles the 
life or service of the fabric, keeps 
it pliable and waterproofs every 
thing. Is guaranteed, if simple 
directions are followed. A two- 


LIQUID 
WATERPROOFING) pound can will cover about 100 sa 


ans, Plain or Transparent, Tan and Dark 
~Fon~ 





= PRICE= 








Brow n, at 35c per pound. Perfectite is in 

TENT Nal a semi-solid form. Thin with a lit dle gaso- 
5. AWNING 5 line and it is ready foruse. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, add 5c per pound for 





delivery by Parcel Post and send order to us, 


PRICE FIRE AND WATERPROOFING CO., Dept. L, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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SUPREME SENET SERBS en 


PRIN AE oe 


MISCELLANBOUS 








need a new 


Photo 


We 
need your 
Dough 


Let’s get busy 


The POST 
STUDIO 


1182 Fifteenth Street, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





$3.50 Recipe Free, 
For Weak Kidneys 


Relieves Urinary and Kidney 
Troubles, Backache, Straining, 
Swelling, Etc. 


Stop Pain in the Bladder, Kid- 
neys and Back. 











Wouldn't it be nice within a week or so to begin to say 
goodbye forever to the scalding, dribbling, straining, or too 
frequent passage of urine; the forehead and the back-of-the- 
head aches; the stitches and pains in the back; the growing 
muscle weakness; spots before the eyes; yellow skin; sluggish 
bowels; swollen eyelids or ankles; leg cramps; unnatu 
short breath; sleeplessness and the despondency? 


I have a recipe for these troubles that you can depend on, | 


and if you want to make a quick recovery, you ought to 
write and get acopy of it. Many a doctor would charge you 


$3.50 just for writing this prescription, but I have it and will | 


be glad to send it to you entirely free. Just drop mea line 
like this; Dr. A. E. Robinson, K 1840 Luck Building, Detroit, 
Mich., and I will send it by return mail in a plain envelope. 
As you will see when you get it, this recipe contains only 
pure, harmless remedies, but it has great healing and pain- 
conquering power. 

It will quickly show its power once you use it, so I think 


you had better see what it is without delay. I will send you 
a copy free—you can use it and cure yourself at home, 














PRIZE OFFER 


YOUNG 
AMERICAN 
TYPEWRITER 


For four new subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE 
at $1.50 each, we will give you this Typewriter, a 
remarkable innovation in the typewriter and educa- 
tional world. It is a practical machine, built on abso- 
lutely new and unique principles. The arrangement 
of letters is like the standard machines. Teaches 
young people business and commercial forms. Makes 
school work interesting and attractive. 


Catalog of other premiums offered, sent on request. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 























A College of Business 


FOR 
Young Men and Young Ladies 


Located in Beautiful Denver, where the cli- 
mate is ideal all the year; where all lines of 
business are Growl ; where the demand for 
office help is increasing. 

This is an Accredited Business College, es- 
tablished in 1887, occupies a new _bui!ding, 
complete in all its appointments; large ane 
nual enrollment. 

Courses are offered in BUSINESS,* STENO- 
TYPY and SHORTHAND. Write for catalog. 


L. A. ARNOLD, President. 
201 15th St., Denver, Colo. 
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How To THROW THE 


DIAMOND 
HITCH 2% 


The clearest and cleverest 


: illustrations and descrip- 
tions of how to throw the 


Diamond Hitch 


ever shown. Printed on 
heavy enameled paper. 
Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 





OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street - DENVER, COLO. 
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There’s just the difference between 
a raw, poorly made Cocktail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new Whiskey and 
a soft old one. 


The best of ingredients—the most accu- 
rate blending cannot give the softness 
and mellowness that age imparts. 










Club Cocktails are aged in wooed before 
bottling—and no freshly made Cocktail 
can be as good. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 











Learn how to run and repair an automobile. It’s easy 
if you read 


The Modern Gasoline Automobile 


Its Design, Con- 

struction, Opera- 

tion, Maintenance, 
and Repair 






THE MoDERN GASOLINE 
AUTOMOBILE” | “ts 
eres! Victor W. Page, 

M. E. 


Consulting Automobile En- 
gineer, Formerly Technical 
Editor““Automobile Journal.” 


L c The Latest and Most Com. 
“ plete, Practical and Up-to. 
date work on Gasoline Automobiles ever Published. 
A thoroughly practical, non-technical treatise, written 
in simple language for those who desire reliable informa- 
tion on all phases of gasoline automobile construction, 
operation, equipment and repair. The widely varied ex- 
verience of a recognized authority gained as driver, re- 
pairman, and designer of automobiles since the inception 
of the American motoring industry, is condensed and sim- 
plified for easy assimilation. Not too technical for the 
—not too elementary for the more expert. 

This Book is an Investment You Will Never Regret. 
Makes all men masters of the automobile and reduces 
cost of maintenance, because money-saving hints on 
operation and repair insure intelligent driving, proper 
oiling and prompt restoration of defective components. 
Over 700 (6x9) pages. More that 500 specially made 
illustrations.Ten large folding plates. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, - . - COLORADO 




















A REAL ASH PAN PIPE 


For SO cents 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 










The biggest improvement in pipe construction in 
20 years. Absolutely simple, nothing to cet out of order. 
Pull out the pan to clean it. Alwaysacool, dry smoke as 
sweetasanut. No clogging. no nicotine in your mouth, 
no odor. Highest grade briar. Ash pan lined with pure 
aluminum ; non-corrosive and tasteless. The most hygi- 
enic and healthful pipe made. Not an experiment. 

lutely guaranteed. Money back if not satis- 
Jactory. SOcents, stampsorcoin, Address Dept. M. 


FOX SALES COMPANY, Conneaut, Ohio 











AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS 
LIKE THE BEST PROFESSIONAL WORK 

Can only be secured if you use the best developer and fixing 
solution. We know what the amateur camera lover wants 
and we offer you supplies that will produce the kind of photos 
that are always admired. 

“WONDER” DEVELOPER, in powder form, is simple to 
use and one of the most compact developers. Gives rich, car- 
bon blacks. For Plates, Films, Cyko, Velox, Azo and Bromide 
Papers, send 10cts. for a Tube sufficient for 50 to 75 pictures 
4x5. Prepaid to you by Parcel Post. Box of 6 Tubes 50 cents. 
MILLEN’S CHROMIUM FIXING SALT for preparing the 
Genuine Acid Fixing Bath. Much superior to plain Hypo. 
It acts energetically and thoroughly, giving clean, brilliant 
plates that will not fade or discolor. The bath made with 
this Salt will remain clear and fresh after repeated use. 
For Plates, Films, Velox, Cyko, Azo and Bromide Papers. 
Order a Package for 25 cents, or Large Size 50 cts. Prepaid 
by Parcel Post. Send for descriptive price list of Enlarged 
Prints from your negatives and the hand coloring of photos. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLY CO., 
Dept. 3, 503 Commonwealth Bidg.. Denver, Colo. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of 3 cents per word per inser- 
tion, payable strictly in advance. Numbers and initials count as words. Nothing less than 
15 words accepted. No advertisement of any kind run in this department unless the names 
of two reputable persons are submitted with the advertisement. Copy should be received 


by the 10th of each preceding month. 





ARMS. 





WANTED—Winchester, Model ’95; .30 gov- 

ernment rimless, take-down, for 1903 cart- 
ridge; must be in good condition. F. V. Al- 
len, McCloud, Cal. 7-1t 


SPORTING AND TARGET ARMS and an- 

tique firearms in great variety; also books 
on firearms. The Arms Co., 141 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass. 7-2t 








WE HAVE FOR SALE many bargains in 

shotguns, rifles and revolvers. Yes, we 
trade. List for stamp. Lock Box 158 D., St. 
Paul, Minn. 2-6t 





FOR SALE—A brand new U.S. Army maga- 
zine rifle, model 1898, Krag, $10. Address 
Rifleman, this office. 6-2t 











BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


WANTED — LIVE CRANES, HERONS, 

SWANS, GEESE, DUCKS, LOONS, SHORE 
BIRDS, GAME BIRDS, Ete. When you have 
any of these birds please write, stating va- 
riety, number, condition and price. I do not 
make offers. I am the oldest established and 
largest exclusive dealer in land and water 
birds in America. Birds bought and sold 
from all parts of the world. G. D. Tilley, 
Naturalist, Darien, Conn. 10-12t 


STRICTLY HEADQUARTERS FOR BOHE- 

MIAN AND HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES 
AND PHEASANTS; shipped directly from our 
large European game farms. We are ship- 
ping only strong and healthy game with the 
guarantee of live arrival in New York. For 
particulars apply to Loewith Larsen & Co., 
150 Nassau St., , #1 5-3t 











FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS to Out- 

door Life — will send a mated pair of rons 
ing Squirrels; for four subscriptions I will 
send a pair of beautiful Texas Fox Squirrels 
with extra large, bushy tails; for ten sub- 
scriptions I will send a fine pair of large 
Texas Black Squirrels, perfect beauties, or a 
pair of Raccoons. Safe delivery of these pets 
guaranteed to any express office in U. S. B. 
F. Pope, Colmesneil, Texas. 4-tf 


THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and En- 

glish partridges and pheasants, capercail- 
zies, black game, wild turkeys, quails, rab- 
bits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
pheasants, peafowl, cranes, storks, orna- 
mental geese and ducks, foxes, squirrels, fer- 
rets, etc. All kinds of birds and animals 
bought and sold. Wm. J. Mackensen, Nat- 
uralist, Dept. E., Yardley, Pa. 1-tf 








WANTED—Live red and grey foxes, $2.50 to 

$4.00 each. Mink, $5.00. Bear cubs, $10 
each. I pay express. Send name and ex- 
press office in first letter. W. T. Hodgen, 
Campbellsville, Ky., Box 232. 7-1t 





FISH FOR STOCKING Lakes and Streams. 

Book your orders now for bass for June 
and July shipments. The Benkelman Fish- 
eries, Benkelman, Nebr. 5-3t 





STANDARD GAME BIRDS FOR STOCKING 

—Bob White Quail, Ring Neck Pheasants, 
Bohemian Partridges, Water Fowl, Wild 
Turkeys from the Ozark Mountains. Sup- 
plied by Wm. A. Lucas, Naturalist, 87 
Thomas St., New York City. §-12t 


GAME BIRDS—The new book, by Charles K. 

Reed, just published. The only book, re- 
gardless of size or price, that describes and 
shows in color all our game birds. Over 100 
American game birds pictured in natural 





colors. Gives habits, where found, etc. 
Price, 65c, postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 12-tf 





FOR SALE — Raccoon, $7; opossum, $4; 25 
black and white rats, $2.50; pea fowl, pair, 
$18. O. R. Austin, Foster Centre, R. I. 7-1t 


WANTED—LIVE BEAR CUBS. J. B. McLen- 
don, Kansas City, Mo. 7-3t 











BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


NEW BOOK—NIGHT HUNTING, by J. E. Wil- 

liams, Treats of hunting all sorts of preda- 
tory game with dogs; breeds best adapted. 
Special attention to breeding, raising, train- 
ing and handling the night hunting dog. 
Origin and development of American ‘coon 
hound and big game hound Not only in- 
structive but interesting and entertaining. 
Illustrated; price, $1, postpaid. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 3-tf 








THE L. L. POATES & CO.’s Complete Atlas 

of the World contains maps of the United 
States, its 48 States, its Territories, its In- 
sular Possessions, together with the Cana- 
dian Provinces, and other divisions of the 
Dominion, besides every other country of the 
world. Cloth, $1.50; leather, $2.00; sent pre- 
paid to any point in the United States on 
receipt of price. Outdoor Life Publishing Co.. 
Denver, Colo, 8-tf 


AGENTS WANTED in every city and town in 

America. We offer very liberal commis- 
sions and you can easily make a substantial 
increase in your income by devoting a little 
spare time to securing subscriptions to OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 
Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 1-tf 


EXTRA SPECIAL—We have a _ few bound 

volumes of OUTDOOR LIFE for the year 
1908; nicely bound in black cloth and half- 
morocco leather, which we offer, while they 
last, at the very special price of $1.50 each 
prepaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 1-tf 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES—The new book by 

R. M. Palmer, just published. See descrip- 
tion in ad. on another page of this issue. 
Price, $1.00. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 9-tf 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE for 
the years 1911 and 1912; nicely bound in 
black cloth and half-morocco leather. Price, 














$3.50 each, express prepaid. Outdoor 1a 


Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 
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GAME BIRDS~—Here is the long-desired book 

for sportsmen, just published by Chas. K. 
Reed, the well-known naturalist authority. 
Over 100 American game birds are pictured 
in natural colors and full descriptions given. 
Finely printed on heavy paper; bound in an 
unique reproduction of snake skin leather. 
You need it yourself and it will make an 
ideal gift book for your friends. Only 65c, 
postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 12-tf 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR MAGAZINES by 

taking advantage of our clubbing rates. 
We can supply any magazines or papers you 
wish at lowest prices obtainable. See club- 
bing list on another page in this issue, or we 
will send it to you free on request. Outdoor 
Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 
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DOGS. 





ATTENTION, AIREDALE FANCIERS —I 
have for sale five Airedale puppies, 3 
months old, three dogs and two bitches, by 
Simond’s High Ball ex Chiquita. High Ball 
is the sire of Pike’s Peak Majesty, who won 
first prize in Chicago in the hottest company 
she possibly could get in. These puppies are 
all good ones; good black and tan, straight 
hair, big- boned puppies, and if you get one 
you can’t miss it. Write for prices and 
pedigree, references and gg other informa- 
tion desired. John Blyth, care Crystal Ice 
Co., Cafion City, Colo. 7-1t 


FOR SALE—DOGS. _ Setters. and pointers, 

fox, cat and wolf hounds, ’coon, opossum 
and skunk hounds, deer, bear and cougar 
hounds. Also rabbit hounds. All dogs shipped 
on trial, purchaser alone to judge the qual- 
ity. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Send 5 cents in stamps for 50-page 
illustrated catalogue. Blue Grass Farm Ken- 
nels, Berry, Ky. 7-tf 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES—By R. M. Palmer. 

The demand has been so great for this 
book that a revised and third edition is now 
being printed and will be ready in March, 
1913. Every man who owns an Airedale, or 
who contemplates owning one, should have 
this book. For a further description of the 
book, see ad on another page of this issue. 
Price, $1. postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 3-tf 











WANTED TO EXCHANGE, one of the best 

blooded bitch pointers in Pennsylvania 
(sixteen months old) partly broken, for two 
large-eared, well-voiced, male black-and-tan 
hounds—trained on both fox and rabbits. 
Prefer a cross between English fox and 


blood. Must be two years old and in perfect 
condition. Address Dr. E. J. Dear, 16 West 
8th St., Erie, Pa. 7-1t 





MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES, working in 

Swan River, have accounted for twelve 
lions this winter. Dogs of all ages from 
this famous hunting strain, big-boned game 
and reliable, at reasonable prices. Also two 
big bitches bred to my best dogs. Moun- 
tain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 7-1t 





FOR SALE—Everything in high-class Aire- 

dale Terriers. Puppies all ages. Older 
dogs. Brood matrons, bred and -unbred. 
Young studs. Write your wants. W. C. Bow- 
ers, Route No. 1, Boise, Idaho. 2-tf 


AIREDALES, SILENT TRAILERS—Strong, 

mountain-raised puppies. Buy now and be 
ready for fall hunting. Whiterock Kennels, 
Cafion City, Colo. 7-1t 











AIREDALE ANNOUNCEMENT—Black Cafi- 

on Kennels will have litters soon by El- 
ruge Monarch and the great young imported 
stud, Oorang Terror, and out of great 
bitches. Three fine pups, about six months 
old and one young hunter left. Service to 
Oorang Terror, $15. Wm. P. Price, Black 
Cafion Kennels, Montrose, Colo. 7T-1t 





AIREDALE TERRIERS, registered stock, 
bred to deliver the goods. Oldest breeder, 
greatest varmint record. Puppies, $10. Safe 


delivery and perfect satisfaction guaran 
teed. Let me tell you about it. Frank E. 
Brown, Waha, Idaho. 7-1t 





NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS — Irich wolf- 

hounds, deer and cat hounds. English 
bloodhounds, American foxhounds. On ri 
ceipt of 4c stamps a catalogue will be sent 
Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 5-tf 





AIREDALES—EXTRA FINE registered 

young stock; grown stock and seamen richly 
bred, farm raised. State your wants. A. B 
McDorman, Prop., Macbluff Kennels, Scotts- 
bluff, Neb. 7-1t 





FOR SALE—A GRAND LITTER of puppies 

by Champion Soudan Swiveller ex. Baugh- 
fell Venus, an imported winner Oaklawn 
Kennels, Marshalltown, Iowa. 7-2t 





REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS— 

Best bear and big game dogs, the greatest 
man-trailers. Pups and grown dogs. Max J. 
Kennedy, Fredonia, Kans. 1-12t 





FOR SALE—Colorado raised Airedale terri- 
ers, big, rugged kind, Ch. on both sides; 
25 apiece. We pay express charges. Senier 

Stock Farm, Greeley, Colo. 6-3t 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and point- 

er pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers; 
send stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Ken 
nels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 





FOR SALE ‘UL THOROUGHBRED 

Gordon Setter, 10 months old. He is now 
in the trainer’s care. Robert A. Sprague, 
Beach, N. Dak. 7-1t 








PACK RECORD—70 COYOTES IN 24 months 

For Russian wolfhounds, puppy stock, ad- 
dress Elliott Ranch, Strasburg, Arapahoe 
County, Colo. 2-12t 





FOR SALE—tThree pairs (male and female) 

pups from my best bear dogs, at $12.50 
per pair. Ready now. Thomas P. Reep, Pe- 
tersburg, III. 6-2t 





AIREDALES—Puppies, brood bitches’ in 
whelp. Imported “Anahuac Vandal” at 
stud, for $15. Dromore Kennels, Vallejo 


Calif. 7-lt 








MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES rue black 
and tan. Best pedigrees. Ozone Kennels, 
Frank Slayton, Prop., Fort Collins, Colo. 7-1t 





AIREDALES—Pedigreed winners and work 
ers. _Can’t be Seat if you travel to Jerico 
Skookum Kennels, Marysville, Wash. 7-1t 





BEAR, CAT, LION, COON and rabbit hounds 
for sale; trial allowed; stamp for circular 
Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 7-2t 








AIREDALES 
champion breeding. 
C. Frazier, Nampa, Idaho. 


uppies and older dogs; best 
See my guarantee. W. 
10-12t 
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FOR SALE—One Fast Greyhound. Sure jack- 
rabbit getter and coyote killer with helper; 
$15. Lodge Pole Ranch, Scholl, Colo. 5- 6t 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS — Young and 
grown stock for autumn shooting. Hooker 
Oak Kennels, Chico, Calif. 6-3t 








for mange, eczema, ear 
canker, goitre. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 5-12t 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS and 
black and tan foxhound pups. J. B. Flick, 
Du Bois, Pa. 7-1t 














GUIDES AND RESORTS. 





HUNTING BIG GAME in best game section 

of Montana, Elk, deer, goats, bear, lion, 
lynx and wolf, Grouse, ducks and geese in 
the fall. Lion in the winter; also bear and 
lion hunting in the spring with a well-trained 
pack of dogs. Finest trout and salmon fish- 
ing in summer, Write for particulars to M. 
P. Dunham, Ovando, Montana, Reference, 
Outdoor Life. 2-tf 





THE BIG GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH CO- 

LUMBIA and Vancouver Island for moose, 
caribou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, griz- 
zly, black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small par- 
ties conducted. P. C. Peterson (formerly of 
North Bend, Wash.), care Provincial Game 
Warden, Vancouver, B. C. 5-tf 





BEAR AND BIG-GAME HUNTING in Mon- 

tana. Guarantee grizzly, black, brown 
bear, from May ist. Elk, deer, mountain 
goat, sheep, etc., in season. First-class out- 
fit and dogs. Special rates to camping and 
fishing parties in summer. References given. 
J. K. Stadler, Ovando, Mont. 1-7t 





31 YEARS A BIG-GAME HUNTER—I guar- 

antee shots at bull elk, Yellowstone Park, 
by pack outfit. Cecil J. Huntington, Powell, 
Wyo. 6-2t 





SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer’s 

Wigwam,” 50 miles from Cody, Wyo. Good 
fishing. Pack trips to the heart of the Rock- 
ies and to Yellowstone Park. Guide for big 
game in season. Mountain sheep hunting a 
specialty. Terms reasonable. Address I. C. 
Spencer, Valley, Wyo. 6-3t 





GUIDE FOR THE BEST BIG-GAME hunting 
and fishing in Wyoming. Deer, bear, 


sheep and elk. Rates, $10 per day, every- 
thing furnished. No game, no pay. Refer- 
ences furnished. Address Gus Eppelman, 
Cora, Wyo. 7-3t 








TROUT FARM—300-acre ranch, well im- 

proved and completely equipped for stock 
Stream flows through place and numerous 
springs make it first class proposition for 
Trout Farm. Place and equipment will be 
sold at a very reasonable figure. For par- 
ticulars address W, % Outdoor Life. 6-2t 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING in big-game 

country with a well-trained pack of dogs. 
Write your wants to Tom Shultz & Co., Do- 
lores, Colo. 7-2t 











Yellowstone Park Camping 


via Western entrance. For rates and dates address 


JOE CLAUSE, - Yellowstone, Mont. 


OLD COINS. 





$7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 quarters, 

$20 for a half dollar. We pay a cash pre- 
mium on hundreds of coins. Keep all money 
dated before 1880 and send 10c at once for 
our new illustrated Coin Value Book size 4x7. 
It may mean your fortune. C. F. Clarke & 
Co., Coin Dealers, Dept. 27, LeRoy, N. Y. 2-6t 








TAXIDERMY. 





MOOSE HEADS—Bargains in finely mount- 

ed heads, 36 to 59-inch spread, 14 to 29 
points; $45 up. Elk heads, $40 up. Deer, 
$10 up. Elk antlers on shield, $10 up. Moose 
$7.50 up. Address E. A. Lockwood, Taxi- 
dermist, 253 West 3rd South St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 5-tf 





FOR SALE—Mounted two-headed calf; two 

heads perfectly formed and whole speci- 
men splendidly mounted, absolutely true to 
life; most attractive for museum or public 


place. A bargain if taken at once. orth- 
western School of Taxidermy, Omaha, ser 
-1t 





FOR SALE—White sheep, Mexico sheep, 

Ovis Montana sheep horns, moose, cari- 
bou, and_ scal . and specimens for _ cost 
prices. D.C. ant, Taxidermist and Fur- 
rier, 2132 Westla e Ave., Seattle, Wash. 5-8t 





TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES — Artificial eyes, 

teeth, paper heads, etc. Write for Cata- 
logue. Jonas Bros., 1024 Broadway, Den- 
ver, Colo. 5-3t 
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EASY MONEY—tThat’s what it is selling sub- 

scriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE. You know 
that OUTDOOR LIFE is the best sportsman’s 
magazine, and you'll find that the other fel- 
lows think so, too, and that you can easily 
induce them to subscribe for the year. We 
are now making a remarkably liberal com- 
mission offer. Write for particulars. Out- 
door Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 1-tf 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS—Entirely hand-made 

after old system that made bamboo rods 
peerless. Annual reduction sale now on. 
Write for particulars. Geo. Morgan, Rod 
Mfer., Syracuse, N. Y. 7-2t 


REPORTS OF DAILY DROWNINGS warn 

sea travelers and lovers of aquatics to 
carry the Auto-Pneumatic Swimming Belt. 
Price, $3 dealers, or 309 Broadway, N. t 











HUNTERS, SPORTSMEN — Send today 25c 

for new book containing 200 fox-hunting 
scenes. Nothing like it ever publMshed. The 
Red Ranger, Rushville, Mo. 7-1t 


nOW TO THROW THE DIAMOND HITCH—- 

Clearly illustrated and described. Printed 
on heavy enameled paper. Postpaid, 25 cents. 
Outdoor. Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 7-tf 
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BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES OF ELK 

IN WYOMING—I have recently had made 
up three different subjects of elk pictures 
from photographs, by the photo-gelatin pro- 
cess, hand colored, size 15x20 on 22x28 paper; 
the subjects are “The Fighting Elk,’ tthe 
1912, cover of Outdoor Life was 
taken rom this picture), “Waiting for 
Breakfast” (showing about 1,000 elk on the 
Leek ranch in winter) and “The Tetons in 
Winter” (showing a herd of elk in the fore- 
ground, taken during the hunting season). 
Price, postpaid, $2.50 each. S. N. Leek, Jack- 
son, yo. 6-tf 


February, 





COWBOY POEMS—A dozen of E. A. Brinin- 

stool’s Cowboy and Western Poems, hand- 
somely printed on fine paper, suitable for 
framing, for 25c. A fine den ornament. Brin- 
instool’s western verses are known from one 
end of the country to the other; every cow- 
puncher has them, and every cow camp 
knows what they are. Read the one in this 
issue of Outdoor Life. Postage extra, 2c per 
dozen. You'll not be disappointed. Address 
E. A. Brininstool, 1815 Third Ave., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 6-3t 





FOR SALE—One 5x7 Criterion View Camera, 

rapid rectigraphic lens, Regno shutter, ex- 
tra wide angle Six plate holders with 
inside kits, film pack adapter, canvas carry- 
ing case, rubber foéusing cloth; price, $40. 
One 5x7 Premo long focus, rapid rectilinear 
lens, Victus shutter, three-plate holders, film 
ack adapter, leather cain deen case; price 
$50. Hither subject to examination. Samples 
Chas. S. Moody, M.D., a = 7 


of work sent. 
point, Idaho. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 

300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. 
Thousands of vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for you, sure and gen- 
erous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask 
for booklet S-823. No obligatien. Earl Hop- 
kins, Washington, D. C. 7-1t 





KENTUCKY NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO— 

No flavoring, no sweetening -Just the old- 
fashioned tobacco as it comes froin the farm. 
40 cents per pound; 3 pounds, $1, postpaid. 
Cc. B. Summerville, Mayfield, Ky. 7-1t 





FLY-FISHERS, do you want tne best flies 

made? If so, try Howarth’s; they were 
awarded medals and diplomas at London, 
’83; Paris, 1900, and St. Louis, 19(¢t. Sample 
10c. Catalog free. S. Howarth, 51° No. Pine, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 7-1t 





FISHERMEN—Floating flies that really en- 


tice fish. Patterns recommended by Gill 
and Halford. Your favorites copied, wet or 
floating, 80c dozen, post free; satisfaction 


guaranteed. Holford, 94A Larden Road, Ac- 
ton, London, England. 7-1t 





CAMERA ENTHUSIASTS appreciating first- 

elass finishing, send your exposures to 
Chas. S. Price, Commercial Photographer, 
1643 Champa St., Denver, Colorado. Not how 
cheap, But how Good. 4-6t 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illus- 

trated catalogue and a showy shell mailed 
for 10c. Collection of choice shells for 25c 
to $1. Send for lists. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Flerida. tf 


WOULD YOU MARRY IF SUITED? Best 

matrimonial paper published. Contains 
hundreds advertisements. Mailed free (11) 
The Correspondent, Toledo, Ohio. 7-3t 











ECZEMA, psoriasis, tetter, old sores, catarrh, 

dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neural- 
gia, stiff joints, itching piles, cured in three 
weeks or money refunded. Write for par- 
ticulars. Expressed for $1. Eczema Rem- 
edy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. §-12t 


ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selection of 

6 of my best elk photographs, on post- 
cards, in colors, that I will send to anyone, 
postpaid, for 17c. S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 


CHAIN IT TO THE DESK so your friends 

won’t pack it off. Real gold ore paper 
weight, $1, postpaid. W. E. Perkins, Liberty, 
Colo. 7-1t 


BROTHER — Accidentally discovered root 

will cure both tobacco habit and indiges- 
tion. Gladly send particulars. P. O. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 5-4t 


NATIVE CURIOS, Moccasins, Baskets, Ivory 

and Copper Ware, Totems, Raw Furs and 
game specimens. Address W. H. Case, Ju- 
neau, Alaska. 1-12t 


DOG REMEDIES—Black tongue, sore mouth. 

hook worm, mange, distemper. Guarantee 
absolute cures. Southern Chemical Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky. 7- tf 


gRuby FREE- 
one a 
Bee oe 


= today: FRANCIS E£. LESTER COMPANY 
Dept. 490, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. sama 


SPORTSMEN'S SUPPLIES 
Honest Goods, Bottom Prices, 
Square Deal Guaranteed 

* Send 80, stamp for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main 8t., Cincinnati. 


SPORTSMEN’S FRIEND; NICKEL CASE 
agg COMPLETE $1.00 


Postpaid 


L. A M P'S A:S.car Ter, 531 16th St., Denver, Colo. 
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iy opportunity. Act ser 
ELL “AMBREW” ConcENTRATED 
SEER EXTRACT FOR MAKING 
BEER AT HOME. Just by the 
addition of water. Nota Near 
Beer, not a Substitute, but a pure, 


av 
PASERS 
» 
genuine, foaming Lager Beer forone 


Pe ae cent a glass. Small, compact, carry the 


SEL Beer in concentrated form in your pocket 

and supply the enormous demand GUARAN- 
TEED STRICTLY LEGITIMATE, Can BE So_p 
ANYWHERE, Wet or Dry. No LICENSE REQUIRED. 
Something new, everyone buys, a sure repeater. Immense 

-nocompetition-100 per cent profit. Territory going 
fast, no experience needed, all or spare time. Just send 
postal today.— We'll show you how to make money quick. 
THE AMBREW COMPANY, Dept. 1828, Cincinnati, O- 
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THE NEW “WALRUS” COAT 


















HE “Walrus Coat” is a coat made 
of a fine material, very strong and 


GUARANTEED WATER PROOF 
durable, which, when oiled, makes 


fs , Ke | @ fabric so impervious to water that 
ey YH a hose can be turned on it, and 


ON AN water will not penetrate it. 

The “Walrus Coat” is not effected by extremes 
of heat or cold, and it does not stick together nor get 
hard or stiff like a slicker. The “Walrus,” being 
soft and pliable, can be made into well fitting gar- 
ments, which makes it suitable for gentlemen's wear 
on any occasion in a storm. 


Weight, each, 28 ounces. 

Price, each, express prepaid, $6.00. 

Send $3.00 with order and we will express the 
coat prepaid C. O. D. for balance. 


The 
COLORADO Tent & Awning Co. 
1642 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 






























“Shave with 
Mennen’s and make 


your morning train 
in comfort” 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream will easily 
save youseveralminutesevery morning. 
The broad band of cream works up 
instantly into a rich, full-bodied lather. 
No time is lost by a mussy 
“rubbing in’’ with the 
fingers. The face is left 
cool and soft, requiring 
no after-treatment. The 
large screw cap comes 





















off and on instantly, and 
can’t roll away. 











Get a tube of Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream and 
compare the speed and 
comfort of your morning 
shave with that obtained 
by any other shaving 
preparation, 


For sale everywhere 
25 cents 
Sample tube free 


Gerhard Mennen 
Co., Newark, N.J. 


** Pioneer Makers of Talcum Powder ’’ 
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Made by the 
Foremost Ammunition Concern in America 


ae biggest name in the ammunition and firearms world 
today is Remington-UMC. 
Whether your arm is a Remington or any other standard 
make, whatever its calibre and the load you need, you want 
Remington-UMC metallics—not because they are necessarily 
stamped with the same name as your firearm, but because 
they give more accurate results. 
This Company has been making ammunition for fifty years. 
We produce metallics for every standard make of arm—and every 
Remington-UMC cartridge is tested in the arm for which it is made. 


There is a dealer in this community who can give you Rem- 
ington-UMC Metallics for your rifle, your pistol. Find him. 
Ask for them. Look for the Red Ball Mark on every box of 


metallics and shot shells you buy. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York 

















Your Vacation—Your Camping Trip— 
V I Have your equipment right! Your Dealer can quote 
VEARE a FAVORITE RIFLE with full octagon barrel— _ tractive prices. 
Complete “VISIBLE LOADER” .22 caliber REPEATER— _ BesureyougetStevens. 
Ree NEW 44 GAUGE SHOTGUN—Vacation Arms ur Rifle See 
Success. that always MAKE GOOD. Pesce nab 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY _ bec mailed anywhere 


P. O. Box 132 on request. Dan 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. Beard's "Guns and 


LARGEST MAKERS SPORTING FIREARMS IN THE WORLD Gunning" is free, too. 














